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PREFACE. 

^T'HIS  volume,  like  its  predecessor  the  Review  of  the  New  York 
Musical  Season  i 885-1 886,  is  largely  composed  of  articles  which 
were  printed  originally  in  the  columns  of  '''■The  New  York  Tribune.^'' 
In  preparing  them  for  publication  in  a  more  permanent  form  I  have ^  to 
a  great  extent^  eliminated  the  matter  which  dealt  with  performers  and 
performances  and  retained  that  which  is  addressed  to  the  compositions. 
In  Justice  to  the  works  which  have  come  under  criticism,  and  no  less  to 
the  writer  whose  journalistic  duties  required  him  to  discuss  them,  it  is 
only  fair  to  say  that  whatever  words  of  praise  or  dispraise  ai'e  pro- 
nounced in  the  following  pages  ought  to  be  read  in  the  light  of  the 
limitations  which  newspaper  writing  imposes. 

The  plan  of  the  book  is  like  that  of  the  preceding  volume  except  that 
the  subject  matter  of  the  Introductory  of  last  year  is,  for  the  convenience 
of  the  printing-house  and  to  gain  time,  this  year  treated  in  a  Retrospect. 
In  adhering  to  this  plan  I  am  obliged  to  disregard  many  well-meant 
suggestions  as  to  a  different  a7Tangenient.  The  desire  for  an  alphabetical 
list  of  composers  and  cojnpositions,  which  pi^ompted  the  majority  of  these 
suggestions,  seems  to  me  to  be  fully  met  in  the  Index  which  is  so  com- 
plete as  to  7nake  7'eference  a7i  exceedingly  easy  task. 

The  purpose  of  this  publicatio7i  is  to  p7^eserve  a  record  of  public 
perfo7inances  i7i  the  Ame7-ica72  Metropolis  which  shall  disclose  the  degree 
of  progress  which  music  is  77iaki7ig  amongst  us  and  the  spirit  that  pervades 


Prefacp:. 

our  musical  activities.  All  the  performances  in  Opera-houses  or  Concert- 
rooms  which  appeared  to  me  to  have  significance  in  this  respect  have  been 
included  in  the  Review, 

When  the  time  is  not  indicated  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  per- 
formance took  place  at  the  usual  evening  hour,  8  or  8:i^  o^ clock, 
likewise  that  the  C07icerts  of  the  Philhannonic ,  Brooklyii  Philharmonic, 
Symiphony  and  Oratorio  Societies  were  preceded  by  Public  Rehearsals. 

H.   E.   KREHBIEL. 

New    York,  May,  1887. 


REVIEW 


NEW  YORK  MUSICAL  SEASON 

1886-87 


OCTOBER 


Monday ^^  Fourth. 

Casino.  "The  Commodore"  (comic  operetta,  an  adaptation  in 
English  of  Offenbach's  "La  Creole,"  made  by  H.  F.  Farnie), 
produced  by  the  Violet  Cameron  Opera  Company  of  London. 
Cast :  The  Coi7tmodore,  Lionel  Brough ;  Maiire  Garble^  Sidney 
Brough  ;  Maitre  Bouble,  Edward  Marshall ;  Sabord,  Miss  Clyde 
Howard ;  Fi'ontignac^  John  Barnum ,  Captain  Rene,  Violet 
Cameron ;  Antoinette,  Edith  Brandon ;  Zoe,  Miss  Constance 
Loseby.  Conductor,  Michael  Connelly.  The  operetta  kept 
the  stage  until  October  23d.  It  was  then  withdrawn  until 
November  8tli,  when  it  began  another  run  of  one  week. 

Sunday,  Seventeenth. 

Arion  Kall.  First  concert  for  the  season  of  the  Mannergesang- 
verein  Arion. 
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Monday^  Eighteenth. 

Academy  of  Music.  Opening  of  Italian  opera  season  under  the 
management  of  Signor  Angelo.  Petrella's  "lone."  Cast: 
Glauco,  Giannini ;  Arbace,  Pogliani ;  Burbo,  Pinto ;  Sallustio, 
Greco;  Clodio,  Cosmi;  Nidta,  Mme.  Mestress;  Dtrce,  Mile. 
Valerga;  Io?ie,  Mme.  Bianchi-Montaldo.  Conductor,  Bim- 
boni. 

Grand  Opera  House.  Beginning  of  one  week's  season  of  Con- 
ried's  Comic  Opera  Company,  in  "The  Gypsy  Baron,"  by 
Johann  Strauss.  Cast :  Saffi,  Laura  BeUini ;  Czpra,  Helen 
von  Donhoff;  Arsena,  Lydia  O'Neil;  Mirabella,  Jennie  Reif- 
farth ;  Barmkay,  Herey  de  Lorme ;  Zeupan,  Jacques  Krueger ; 
Carnero,  Gustavus  Hall;  Homonay,  Frederick  Urban. 

Wednesday,  Twentieth. 

Academy  of  Music  Angelo's  Italian  Opera.  Verdi's  "  Luisa 
Miller."  Cast:  Rudolf 0,  Vicini;  Milk?',  Lalloni ;  Walter, 
Bologna ;  Wurm,  Greco ;  Frederica,  Mile.  Prandi ;  Laura, 
Mile.  Valerga;  Luisa,  Mme.  Giulia  Valda.  Conductor, 
Logheder. 

"Luisa  Miller,"  an  early  work  of  Verdi's,  lived  out  its  first 
brief  span  of  American  life  about  a  generation  before  this  revival. 
It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  except  for  the  sake  of  record,  that 
it  belongs  to  the  multitude  of  operatic  children  for  whom  the 
genial,  energetic,  and  philosophical  Max  Maretzek  acted  as  Ameri- 
can nurse.  Like  many  of  her  more  fortunate  sisters, "  Luisa"  first 
presented  herself  at  Castle  Garden.  It  was  before  the  enactment 
of  the  law  which  enables  our  Commissioners  of  Emigration  to  send 
back  all  paupers  and  criminals  among  the  immigrants  to  the  coun- 
tries whence  they  came,  else  this  child  of  a  most  unhappy  7nes- 
alliance  might  never  have  become  a  burden  on  the  American 
public.  For  her  own  sake  she  should  never  have  ventured  outside 
of  Italy;  the  climate  of  northern  countries  is  too  severe  for  one  so 
frail.  To  keep  her  alive  requires  the  same  degree  of  care  as  was 
bestowed  on  her  in  infancy  and  which  then  protected  her  against 
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the  unlucky  influence  of  the  evil-eye.  The  incident  was  little 
known  until  M.  Pougin  gave  it  currency,  and  is  worth  repeating. 

Verdi  composed  "  Luisa  Miller"  for  the  theatre  of  San  Carlo 
in  Naples.  With  his  operas  ''Oberto,"  "  Nabucco,"  "I  Lom- 
bardi,"  and  "  Ernani,"  he  had  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  Itahan 
composers  and  acquired  enough  money  to  buy  a  pretty  country 
seat  called  Sant'  Agata.  Here  he  completed  the  score  of  ' '  Luisa 
Miller  "  and  carried  it  down  to  Naples  for  performance.  Jt  was  in 
1849.  Four  years  before  his  "  Alzira"  had  made  a  fiasco  at  San 
Carlo  and  his  superstitious  friends  attributed  the  failure  to  the  influ- 
ence of  a  composer  named  Capecelatro  who  was  looked  upon  as  a 
most  malignant  "jettatore."  Operatic  musicians  are  as  a  class 
superstitious  and  fear  nothing  so  much  as  the  evil-eye.  Brignoli 
always  carried  a  pair  of  horns  as  a  safeguard  in  his  trunk,  and 
many  a  French  actress  when  negotiating  with  Offenbach  has 
stretched  out  her  pretty  fingers  to  ward  off  the  pernicious  influence 
of  his  glance.  The  youthful  party  in  Naples  who  had  espoused  the 
cause  of  Verdi  were  determined  that  "  Luisa  Miller"  should  not  be 
bewitched  as  '' Alzira"  had  been,  so  they  organized  a  body-guard 
for  their  idol.  They  posted  sentinels  at  the  door  of  his  hotel  and 
accompanied  him  whenever  he  ventured  into  the  street.  The  bale- 
ful Capecelatro  was  kept  at  bay  and  the  new  opera  made  a  ten- 
strike. 

Neither  the  keeping  of  horns,  nor  the  pointing  of  fingers,  nor 
the  squeezing  of  thumbs  could  save  "Luisa  Miller"  on  this  its 
new  birth  from  righteous  condemnation.  Aside  from  the  fact  that 
its  style  is  that  of  a  period  on  which  darkness  is  settling  there  is 
too  obvious  an  incongruity  between  the  dramatic  and  the  musical 
elements  of  the  opera  to  admit  of  pardon.  It  is  never  pleasant  to 
look  at  such  despoiling  of  good  literature  as  "Luisa  Miller"  sig- 
nalizes, and  in  this  case  the  offence  is  all  the  less  pardonable 
because  Schiller's  drama,  "  Kabale  und  Liebe,"  on  which  the  opera 
is  based,  is  familiar  in  an  English  garb.  The  rapacity  and  ostrich- 
like taste  of  the  opera  writers  of  Italy  are  illustrated  in  the  fact 
that  Verdi  has  done  violence  to  no  less  than  four  of  Schiller's 
dramas  ("The  Maid  of  Orleans,"  "The  Robbers,"  "Love  and 
Intrigue,"  and  "Don  Carlos"),  besides  plundering  Shakespeare, 
Hugo,  and  Dumas  the  younger. 
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It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  tell  what  fate  befell  Schiller's  warm- 
blooded drama  in  the  conscienceless  hands  of  the  Italian  para- 
phraser.  Of  course  it  lost  every  good  trait  that  it  possessed  and 
became  a  mere  verbal  skeleton  that  fulfilled  its  mission  in  giving 
support  to  the  musical  integument  with  which  Verdi  clothed  it. 
For  all  that  an  audience  can  distinguish  "  Luisa  Miller"  might  as 
well  be  a  Chinese  story  as  a  German.  The  characteristic  physiog- 
nomy of  every  individual  in  the  play  has  been  carefully  effaced, 
and  the  ill-starred  lovers,  the  cruel  and  designing  father,  and  the 
plotting  villain  take  their  places  in  the  familiar  Italian  procession. 
The  fervid  passion  of  Schiller's  people  gives  place  to  the  superficial 
and  conventional  ardor  of  operatic  personages.  All  the  dramatic 
blood  has  been  let  out  and  the  veins  are  filled  with  the  water  and 
alcohol  of  Verdi's  pharmacy.  But  though  the  opera  dates  from 
Verdi's  most  sterile  period  its  music  betrays  his  hand  unmistakably, 
and  compared  with  the  colorless  setting  of  "lone,"  for  instance,  it 
deserves  praise.  One  may  question  whether  under  the  circum- 
stances the  greater  part  of  what  the  composer  says  was  worth  say- 
ing, but  he  will  scarcely  deny  that  Verdi  knew  how  to  say  it.  At 
times,  too,  the  music  is  for  its  kind  unqualifiedly  good;  as  fresh, 
tuneful,  vigorous,  and  impassioned  as  anything  that  he  has  written 
outside  of  the  Requiem  Mass  and  "  Ai'da."  But  such  numbers  are 
rare  and  the  general  effect  is  the  reverse  of  edifying.  If  there 
were  five  times  as  many  good  numbers  as  there  are  in  the  score 
this  would  not  atone  for  the  injury  done  to  a  drama  into  which  a 
great  poet  infused  some  of  his  finest  heart's  blood. 

Friday^  Twenty-second. 

Academy  of  Music.     Angelo's  Italian  Opera.     Verdi's  "I  Lom- 

bardi."     Cast:      Oronte,    Giannini ;    Fagano,    Pinto;    Annno, 

Corsi;     Firro,     Migliara;     Friore,     Conti;      Viclmda,     Mme. 

•  Correri;    Sofia,   Mile.  Valerga;    Giselda,   Mile.  Matilde  Ricci. 

Saturday,  Tivcfity-third. 

Academy  of  Music.     2  p.m.     Angelo's  Italian  Opera.      "  Luisa 
Miller"  repeated. 
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Monday,  Twenty-fifth. 

Academy  of  Music.  Angelo's  Italian  Opera.  Verdi's  "  Un 
Ballo  in  Maschera."  Cast:  Riccardo,  Giannini;  Renato^ 
Lalloni ;  Samuel,  Pinto ;  Tojn,  Bologna ;  Silvano,  Greco ; 
Oscar,  Mme.  Valda;  Ulrica,  Mme.  Mestress;  Amelia,  Mme. 
Bianchi-Montaldo.     Conductor,  Bimboni. 

Tuesday,  Twenty-sixth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  First  concert  of  the  Thomas 
Popular  Series.  "  Marche  Heroique,"  Massenet;  Overture, 
"  Carnaval  Remain,"  Berlioz;  Orchestral  Scene, "The  Forest 
of  Arden,"  Henry  Gadsby;  Pianoforte  Concerto,  D  minor, 
op.  70,  Rubinstein  (Rafael  Joseffy) ;  Bacchanal,  ''Tannhauser," 
Wagner;  Cavatina  from  the  String  Quartet,  op.  130,  Beet- 
hoven; Symphonic  Poem,  "  Hunnenschlacht,"  Liszt.  Con- 
ductor, Theodore  Thomas. 

The  novelties  in  this  scheme  were  received  with  only  mild  evi- 
dences of  favor.  Massenet's  march,  if  it  is  heroic  at  all,  is  designed 
to  glorify  an  Oriental  hero.  It  is  an  effectively  scored  piece  of 
Janizary  music  and  has  as  many  peers  as  predecessors.  The  title 
of  the  orchestral  scene  contributed  by  the  English  composer  stimu- 
lated many  pretty  expectations,  which  were  realized  in  a  moderate 
degree.  There  are  several  forest  pictures  in  music,  however,  of 
such  transcendent  beauty  that  all  new  efforts  in  the  same  direction 
are  likely  to  run  against  cruel  comparisons.  Mr.  Gadsby  essays 
to  depict  moods  rather  than  scenery,  and  for  this  he  commands 
respect;  but  his  gift  of  inventiveness  does  not  shine  very  brightly 
in  the  intermezzo  and  tantarra  of  this  scene.  Of  the  two  the  second 
was  the  more  satisfactory. 

Wednesday,  Twenty-seventh. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Pianoforte  recital  by  Emanuel  Moor, 
with  the  assistance  of  Sam  Franko.  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and 
Violin,  Goldmark ;  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  G  minor,  Bach-Liszt ; 
Sonata,  op.  57,  Beethoven;    Military  March,  Schubert-Tausig; 
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'' Albumblatt,"  for  violin,  Wagner-Wilhelmj ;  Spanish  Dance, 
for  violin,  Sarasate ;  Suite,  Moor;  Berceuse,  op.  57,  Mazurka, 
op.  6,  No.  I,  Valse,  A-flat,  op.  42,  Ballade,  op.  23,  Chopin; 
Valse  de  Concert,  Josef  Wieniawski;  Rhapsodic  Hongroise, 
No.  6,  Liszt. 

Academy  of  Music.  Angelo's  Italian  Opera.  Verdi's  "  I  due 
Foscari."  Cast:  Jacopo,  Salto;  Doge^  Pogliani;  Loredano, 
Bologna ;  Barbarigo,  Corsi ;  Ea7ite,  Cosmi ;  Pisani,  Mile. 
Valerga;   Litcrezia^  Mme.  Valda.     Conductor,  Logheder. 

Thursday,  Twenty-eighth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  First  matinee  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  March,  ''Jubilee,"  Nicode;  Intro- 
duction to  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Wagner;  Andante  Cantabile, 
from  op.  97,  Beethoven-Liszt;  Variations  and  Finale  from  Suite, 
op.  55,  Tschaikowsky;  Air  from  "Faust,"  "Die  stille  Nacht 
entweicht,"  Spohr  (Miss  Emma  Juch) ;  Tarantelle,  Cesar  Cui; 
"La  Vierge,"  Massenet;  Waltz  Movement,  from  a  Serenade, 
Volkmann;  Arietta,  "  Kommt  ein  schlanker  Bursch,"  Weber 
(Miss  Juch);  Polonaise,  No.  2,  transcribed  for  orchestra,  Liszt. 
Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

The  novelties  in  this  scheme  deserve  a  few  words  of  comment. 
Jean  Louis  Nicode  first  challenged  and  won  the  respect  of  Amer- 
ican connoisseurs  with  the  symphonic  variations  which  Mr.  Thomas 
brought  forward  at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  in  Janu- 
ary, 1885.  They  were  the  work  of  a  musician  with  a  warm  imag- 
ination, lofty  purposes,  and  great  command  of  the  elements  of  com- 
position. The  same  quahties  are  evident  in  the  "Jubilee  March" 
which  plainly  has  a  much  higher  aim  than  to  keep  feet  in  rhythmi- 
cal motion.  The  matter  which  Herr  Nicode  has  introduced  as  in  a 
manner  subsidiary  to  the  broad  idea  of  a  march  is  extremely  inter- 
esting and  full  of  serious  import.  It  is  a  noble  composition  albeit 
somewhat  noisily  scored.  The  tarantelle  of  Cesar  Cui  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  public  a  man  who  was  seldom  heard  of  outside 
of  Russia  until  Rubinstein  included  him  among  the  composers 
whose  works  figured  on  the  programmes  of  his  London  historical 
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concerts.  He  is  recognized  now  (it  is  to  be  hoped  not  on  the 
strength  of  music  Uke  this  tarantelle)  as  one  of  the  props  of  the 
Russian  school  of  composers,  whose  most  marked  characteristics 
can  be  studied  in  music  hke  the  variations  in  Mr.  Thomas's  preced- 
ing scheme  from  Tschaikowsky's  third  orchestral  suite.  In  music 
like  these  variations  one  can  perceive  what  remarkable  vitality  the 
Russian  school  has,  and  how  seriously  it  promises  some  day  in  the 
near  future  to  contest  with  the  German  school  for  supremacy  in 
influence.  Unfortunately  those  who  expected  an  interesting  reve- 
lation in  M.  Cui's  tarantelle  were  disappointed.  It  is  a  pretty  bit 
of  dance  music  written  in  the  conventional  manner.  M.  Cui  is  a 
musician,  an  author,  a  general  of  engineers,  and  a  professor  of  forti- 
fications in  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  written  a  book  entitled  ' '  La 
Musique  en  Russie"  in  which  he  sets  forth  that  the  new  school  is 
ultra-modern  in  its  ideals.  Massenet's  ''La  Vierge"  is  a  soulful  bit 
of  music  set  for  muted  strings. 

Friday,  Twenty-ninth. 

Academy  of  Music.     Angelo's    Italian    Opera.      "I    Lombardi " 
repeated. 

Saturday,  Thirtieth. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  First  concert,  twenty-ninth  sea- 
son, of  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society.  Symphony,  No.  2 
D  major,  op.  73,  Brahms;  Air  from  "  Der  Damon,"  Rubin- 
stein (Mme.  Pauline  L'Allemand) ;  Symphonic  Prologue  to 
"  Othello,"  Arnold  Krug;  Scene  and  Air,  "  Inez  de  Castro," 
Weber  (Mme.  L'Allemand);  Symphony,  No.  5,  C  minor, 
op.  67,  Beethoven.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

It  is  worth  putting  on  record  that  the  first  composer  whom  we 
know  to  have  made  use  of  the  title  "  Symphonic  Prologue"  was 
Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  an  American.  His  "Symphonic 
Prologue  to  Heine's  Radcliff"  was  composed  in  1879,  dedicated  to 
Liszt  in  1883,  in  November  of  which  year  it  was  performed  in  the 
Grand  Ducal  Theatre  at  Weimar.  But  it  has  not  been  printed  and 
the  credit  of  inventing  the  excellent  definition  will  therefore  remain 
with    Krug,  who    brought   out   his    prelude   to   "Othello"  in    the 
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Spring  of  1885.  "  Tant  de  bruit  pour  une  omelette!"  wrote  Mr. 
Van  der  Stucken  in  submitting  these  facts,  "but  the  omelette  is 
made  of  Cokmibus's  egg!" 

Academy  of  Music.  2  p.m.  Angelo's  Italian  Opera.  "lone" 
repeated. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  of  Miss  Sarah  Cecil.  Quartet,  in 
E-flat,  op.  12,  Mendelssohn  (Dannreuther  Quartet);  "  My 
Heart  the  ^olian  Harp  resembles,"  Sir  Julius  Benedict  (Miss 
Henrietta  Beebe) ;  Romance,  op.  16,  Jensen  (C.  G.  Mar- 
shall);  "Ah!  rendimi,"  Rossi  (Miss  Cecil);  Andante  Can- 
tabile,  op.  11,  Tschaikowsky,  and  Scherzo,  Borodin  (Dann- 
reuther Quartet) ;  "  M'Appari,"  Flotow,  and  "Tell  her  I  love 
her  so,"  De  Faye  (Mr.  Loutrel) ;  "  Voi  che  sapete,"  Mozart 
(Miss  Cecil);  "  Amourette,"  Schubert,  and  Gavotte,  Popper, 
for  violoncello  (Adolf  Hartdegen) ;  "  Wooing,"  Strelezki  (Miss 
Beebe);  "The  Wanderer,"  Schubert  (Mr.  Marshall);  "Troppo 
sofferse,"  from  "  Radamisto,"  Handel  (Miss  Cecil);  Suite, 
"  Aus  Holberg's  Zeit,"  Grieg  (transcribed  for  strings  by  G. 
Dannreuther),  Dannreuther  Quartet. 

Sunday^  Thh'ty-Jirst. 

Steinway  Hall.  First  Sunday  Orchestral  Concert  under  the 
direction  of  Adolf  Neuendorff.  "Coronation  March,"  Ram- 
soe;  Overture,  "Ossian,"  Gade;  First  Movement  from  the 
Pianoforte  Concerto  in  G,  Beethoven  (Miss  Auguste  M. 
Fischer);  Rainbow  Scene  from  "Rheingold,"  Wagner;  Over- 
ture, "  Oberon,"  Weber;  Air,  "  Ombra  leggiera,"  Meyerbeer 
(Miss  Carlotta  Pinner);  "Suite  Algerienne,"  Saint-Saens; 
Overture,  "Rienzi,"  Wagner;  Galop  from  "  Le  Bal,"  Rubin- 
stein (Miss  Fischer);  "Filigran,"  for  strings,  Lackenbacher ; 
Polonaise  in  E,  transcribed  for  orchestra,  Liszt. 
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Monday,  First. 

Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"  Mikado"  by  the  D'Oyly  Carte  Company.  Conductor,  John 
J.  Braham.  The  operetta  ran  continuously  until  Novem- 
ber 2oth. 

Academy  of  Music.  The  Angelo  Italian  Opera  Company.  Ver- 
di's "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera"  repeated. 

Tuesday,  Second. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Second  evening  concer!:  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  "  Marche  Slave,"  op.  31,  Tschai- 
kowsky;  Overture,  "  Flying  Dutchman,"  Wagner ;  "Hunga- 
rian Rhapsody,  No.  5,  E  minor,  Liszt;  L'Air  de  la  Folic,  from 
"  Hamlet,"  A.  Thomas  (Miss  Laura  Moore) ;  Ball  Scene  from 
the  Dramatic  Symphony  "  Romeo  and  Juliet,"  Berlioz;  "  Pan- 
tomimes," op.  30,  Ludvig  S'chytte  (adapted  for  orchestra  by 
Karl  Miiller-Berghaus) ;  Air,  "  Trahir  Vincent,"  from  "  Mi- 
reille,"  Gounod  (Miss  Moore);  Ballet  Music,  from  "Henri 
VIH.,"  Saint-Saens.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Of  the  two  novelties  in  this  scheme  Tschaikowsky's  march  was 
by  odds  the  more  worthy  of  Mr.  Thomas's  band  and  the  occasion. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  striking  pieces  of  national  music  introduced 
in  America  for  a  long  time.  Its  harmonic  and  instrumental  audaci- 
ties are  characteristically  Slavonic,  and  the  periods  from  the  Rus- 
sian national  hymn  which  appear  at  intervals  in  the  bass  receive 
a  treatment  that  presents  in  a  vivid  light  the  eccentricities  as  well 
as  the  daring  and  skill  of  the  most  Russian  of  Russian  com- 
posers. The  "Pantomimes"  of  Ludvig  Schytte  seemed  to  derive 
which  the  major  part  of  their  value  from  the  brilliant  orchestral  dress 
Miiller-Berghaus  gave  them.     They  are    a  set  of  short  character 
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pictures  in  the  style  for  which  Schumann  set  the  pattern  in  his 
"  Carnaval."  The  arranger  has  heightened  all  their  colors  and  made 
music  of  them  which  tests  to  the  utmost  the  virtuosoship  of  an 
orchestra.  This  is  a  fashion  he  has  as  we  know  from  the  Hun- 
garian rhapsodies  and  other  display  pieces  which  he  has  transcribed 
for  orchestra. 

Wednesday,  Third. 

Academy  of  Music.  Halevy's  "L'Ebrea"  announced  by  the 
Angelo  Italian  Opera  Company  but  not  given.  Collapse  of 
the  enterprise. 

T/mrsday,  Fourth. 

Chickering  Hall.  First  of  a  series  of  Symphonic  Concerts  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  Symphony,  in  D 
minor,  op.  44,  Volkmann;  "  Frithjof  at  his  Father's  Grave," 
op.  27,  Max  Bruch  (Max  Heinrich,  baritone  solo,  female 
chorus  and  orchestra);  Concerto,  for  pianoforte,  C  minor, 
op.  37^  Beethoven  (Richard  Hoffman);  Symphonic  Poem, 
"Ophelia,"  E.  A.  McDowell;  "The  Water  Nymph,"  for  alto 
solo  and  female  chorus,  op.  63,  Rubinstein  (alto  solo,  Miss 
Helen  Dudley  Campbell);  "  Rhapsodie  d'Auvergne,"  for 
pianoforte,  Saint-Saens  (Mr.  Hoffman);  "In  the  Puszta,"  from 
the  "Hungarian  Suite,"  op.  16,  Heinrich  Hofmann. 

The  novelties  of  the  evening  were  without  exception  interest- 
ing. Mr.  McDowell's  symphonic  poem  had  a  double  significance 
— as  a  piece  of  intrinsically  beautiful  music,  and  as  an  indication 
that,  though  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  had  changed  the  style  of  his 
concerts  somewhat,  he  adhered  to  his  patriotic  and  admirable  pur- 
pose of  encouraging  American  composers.  Mr.  McDowell  is  bring- 
ing honor  to  his  native  land.  It  is,  perhaps,  to  be  regretted  that  in 
order  to  win  the  attention  which  he  deserves  he  is  obliged  to  give 
his  activities  to  Germany,  but  his  influence  on  the  American  move- 
ment will  be  felt  so  long  as  we  have  conductors  who  second  him  as 
Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  has  done.  His  "  Ophelia"  was  performed  in 
Germany  in  the  Summer  of  1886,  and  a  German  publisher  has 
printed  the  score,  as  well  as  that  of  a  companion  piece  entitled 
"Hamlet."     Such  titles  fix  a  severe  standard  of  judgment,  but  so 
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far  as  ''Ophelia"  is  concerned  Mr.  McDowell's  music  stands  up 
under  it  exceedingly  well.  The  orchestration  is  brilliant,  but  to 
this  we  are  not  inclined  to  attach  great  importance,  since  the  evi- 
dences of  the  models  studied  are  rather  more  obvious  than  we  like, 
and  skill  in  the  handling  of  the  orchestra  on  the  part  of  a  young 
composer  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course,  like  tech- 
nical abihty  on  the  part  of  a  pianist.  What  is  much  more  to  the 
purpose  is  the  fact  that  Mr.  McDowell  has  invented  beautiful 
melodies  and  treated  them  effectively — melodies,  moreover,  which 
have  a  poetical  mood  and  are  characteristic.  One  cannot  say  that 
the  composer  has  given  musical  delineation  to  all  the  elements  in 
Ophelia^ s  character,  but  the  sweet  melancholy  is  there,  the  tender 
soul  and  the  modest,  maidenly  mind  turned  awry  by  sorrows 
undeserved. 

Max  Bruch  has  twice  shown  his  appreciation  of  the  musical 
possibilities  which  lie  in  the  Frithjof  Saga.  The  portion  of  Bishop 
Tegner's  poem  which  he  has  worked  into  this  scene  is  that  where 
the  destroyer  of  Balder's  Temple  visits  his  father's  grave  and  asks 
the  dead  man  to  tell  him  what  works  are  meet  for  repentance. 
The  dead  man  refuses  to  answer  but  the  hero  gets  a  token  from  a 
chorus  of  spirits  and  rejoices  in  the  hope  of  reconciliation  with  the 
outraged  deity.  Bruch  has  clothed  the  episode  with  glowing  and 
eloquent  music.  His  orchestra  gives  stature  to  the  hero  and  glori- 
fies his  emotions.  Thanks  to  a  brilliant  performance  of  the  piano- 
forte part,  Saint-Saens's  rhapsody  was  most  favorably  introduced  to 
the  public.  The  piece  is  well  calculated  to  achieve  success  in  the 
hands  of  so  finished  a  player  as  Mr.  Hoffman.  It  is  written  for  the 
great  public.  Its  melodies  are  folk  songs  of  the  Auvergnac  and 
they  are  treated  with  considerable  attention  to  local  color.  The 
drone   of  the  hurdy-gurdy  is  capitally   reproduced  in  the  music. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Second  matinee  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  "Festival  March,"  op.  139,  Raff; 
Overture,  in  C, "In  Memoriam,"  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan;  Funeral 
March,  from  the  Quintet,  op.  44,  Schumann  (adapted  for 
orchestra  by  Benjamin  Godard) ;  Air,  from  "  Der  Damon," 
Rubinstein  (Mme.  Pauline  L'Allemand) ;  Hungarian  Rhap- 
sody,   "  Pesther    Carnaval,"   Liszt;     "  Albumblatt,"  Wagner; 
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"Siegfried's  Rhine  Journey,"  from  "Die  G5tterdammerung," 
Wagner;  Scene  and  Air,  "Inez  de  Castro,"  Weber  (Mme. 
L'Allemand) ;  "  Bal  Costume,"  second  series,  Rubinstein. 
Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Sir  Arthur  SulHvan's  Overture  in  C  is  the  composer's  tribute  to 
the  memory  of  his  father.  It  was  composed  about  five  years  ago, 
and  played  from  manuscript  in  the  Royal  Albert  Hall.  In  1885  it 
was  published  in  score  as  well  as  pianoforte  arrangement  by  No- 
vello,  Ewer  &  Co.  The  overture  shows  in  a  bright  light  the  serious 
side  of  Sir  Arthur's  musical  talent.  It  is  good,  solid,  earnest  music, 
lucidly  written  and  effectively  orchestrated,  with  broad  and  dignified 
if  not  striking  themes.  In  the  closing  bars  the  organ  is  added  to 
the  already  large  instrumental  apparatus  with  telling  effect.  The 
purpose  of  M.  Godard  in  transcribing  Schumann's  funeral  march  is 
not  to  be  read  in  the  result  of  his  labor.  Many  critics  are  dis- 
posed to  resent  paraphrases  of  this  kind  no  matter  what  the  out- 
come ;  to  us  it  seems  that  the  final  appeal  in  the  aesthetic  contro- 
versy which  they  raise  is  to  the  work  itself.  Does  the  result  justify 
the  change  of  vehicle  from  that  chosen  by  the  composer  to  that 
selected  by  the  transcriber?  If  the  intrinsic  charm  of  the  music 
be  heightened,  or  the  composition  be  presented  to  a  wider  circle  of 
appreciative  hearers,  that  is  sufficient.  Neither  of  these  ends  is 
accomplished  by  M.  Godard  in  this  instance.  Schumann's  piano- 
forte quintet  is  among  the  most  familiar  and  most  admired  pieces 
of  chamber  music,  and  the  funeral  march  is  so  beautiful  in  its 
original  shape  that  this  effort  to  add  color  to  it  serves  chiefly  to 
show  how  unnecessary  was  the  proceeding  in  view  of  the  variety 
and  richness  of  the  effects  which  Schumann  obtained  by  his  simple 
combination  of  pianoforte  and  strings. 

Grace  Church.  4  p.m.  Samuel  P.Warren's  seventy-first  organ 
recital.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  E  minor  (Book  II,  No.  9), 
Bach;  Romanza,  "O  cessate  di  piagarmi,"  Scarlatti  (arranged 
by  W.  T.  Best);  Sonata,  No.  3,  in  F,  op.  18,  Otto  Dienel; 
Andante,  in  A,  op.  posth.,  Henry  Smart;  Offertoire,  in  A, 
op.  5,  and  "Grand  Choeur,"  in  D,  Henri  Deshayes;  Over- 
ture, "The  Fall  of  Babylon,"  Spohr  (arranged  by  W.  T. 
Best). 
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Saturday^  Sixth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  First  concert,  ninth  season,  of  the 
Symphony  Society.  Symphony,  No.  i,  A  major,  Arthur  Bird; 
''Concert  Piece,  in  the  Form  of  a  Serenade,"  for  vioUn  and 
orchestra,  Leopold  Damrosch  (Ovide  Musin) ;  Suite,  in  E 
major.  Bach;  Songs:  "All  Souls'  Day,"  Lassen,  "Longing," 
Tschaikowsky,  and  "Swan's  Song,"  Hartmann  (Mme.  Anna 
Lankow) ;  "  Cappriccio  Italien,"  Tschaikowsky.  Conductor, 
Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

The  first  and  last  pieces  in  this  scheme  were  novelties.  Mr. 
Bird  is  an  American  who  at  present  is  studying  his  art  in  Berlin. 
His  symphony  was  performed  in  the  Summer  of  1886  at  Sonders- 
hausen  and  the  friends  of  the  American  movement  in  music  are 
beholden  to  Mr.  Damrosch  for  the  privilege  of  hearing  it  in  this 
country.  Its  performance  will  help  the  cause,  for  it  is  a  merito- 
rious if  not  a  great  composition  which  deserved  to  be  heard  under 
dignified  circumstances.  It  would  not  be  difficult  to  demolish  it 
if  one  were  bent  on  doing  so  and  were  to  draw  his  ammunition  for 
a  broadside  from  the  magazines  of  Beethoven,  Schumann,  and 
Brahms;  but  it  is  a  youthful  work  and  it  speaks  so  well  for  the 
seriousness  of  mind  of  the  composer  and  his  creative  gifts  that  only 
harm  could  come  from  such  treatment.  We  could  wish,  however, 
that  Mr.  Bird,  who,  evidently,  is  nothing  if  not  orthodox  and 
conservative,  had  been  less  hasty  in  bringing  out  a  work  which 
makes  such  great  demands  as  does  a  symphony  in  these  times  of 
restless  progress.  His  composition  teacher  might  have  done  him  a 
good  service  if  he  had  spoken  approvingly  of  the  first  movement, 
and  impressed  upon  him  the  necessity  of  maintaining  a  spiritual 
harmony  between  it  and  the  movements  that  were  to  follow.  He 
might  have  told  him,  too,  when  the  score  was  completed  that  three 
divisions  out  of  four  in  triple  time  were  likely  to  seem  monot- 
onous to  some,  especially  when  two  of  the  divisions  constituting  at 
least  two-thirds  of  the  whole  had  principal  subjects  strikingly  like 
each  other,  and  were  in  danger  of  being  played  in  precisely  the 
same  tempo.,  as  was  the  case  at  this  performance.  He  might,  too, 
with  profit  to  the  work,  have  put  his  revisory  pencil  through  many 
commonplaces  (such  as  the  brass  fanfares   which   follow   the   first 
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exposition  of  the  theme  of  the  andante)  and  have  warned  him  that 
to  be  accounted  original  it  is  not  sufficient  to  avoid  direct  quota- 
tions, but  that  a  musical  composition  can  betray  the  models  of  its 
composer  as  easily  as  a  poem  or  a  romance  can  disclose  what 
authors  have  furnished  mental  pabulum  to  its  writer.  Finally  he 
might  have  asked  him  what  he  purposed  with  his  Oriental  (not  to 
say  Rubinsteinesque)  flavor  in  the  scherzo. 

The  other  novelty  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  is  the  product  of 
one  of  the  strongest,  brightest,  and  best  of  the  musical  minds  of 
to-day.  But  it  is  not  a  striking  product  of  this  mind;  only  a  bit  of 
entertainment  music,  a  skillful  toying  with  popular  strains,  an  exhi- 
bition of  the  pretty  effects  which  can  be  obtained  by  clothing  simple 
melodies  having  sharp  rhythms  with  the  brilliant  hues  of  the 
modern  orchestra.  Liszt's  "Tasso"  might  have  inspired  it;  but  the 
Russian  with  all  his  ingenuity  and  learning  was  not,  this  time,  the 
idealist  and  poet  that  the  Teutonized  Hungarian  at  least  tried  to  be. 

Sunday,  Seventh. 

Steinway  Hall.  Second,  and  last,  of  the  Sunday  evening  con- 
certs projected  by  Adolf  Neuendorff.  '' Huldigungsmarsch," 
Wagner;  Overture,  '^  Phedre,"  Massenet;  Air,  from  "  Semi- 
ramide,"  Rossini  (Miss  Helen  Dudley  Campbell) ;  Grand  Fan- 
tasia on  Themes  from  Meyerbeer's  "  Prophete,"  Wieprecht ; 
Overture,  "  Leonore,  No.  3,"  Beethoven;  Concerto  for  Piano- 
forte, Raff  (August  Spanuth) ;  "Intermezzo"  and  "  Perpetuum 
Mobile,"  from  the  First  Suite  for  Orchestra,  Moszkowski ; 
Overture,  "  Mignon,"  A.  Thomas;  Songs:  "  Nur  wer  die 
Sehnsucht  kennt,"  Tschaikowsky,  and  "  Sonnenschein,"  Schu- 
mann (Miss  Campbell);  "  Filigran,"  Lackenbacher ;  "Galop 
Chromatique,"  Liszt.      Conductor,  Adolf  Neuendorff. 

Monday,  Eighth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opening  of  the  third  season 
of  German  opera,  Edmund  C.  Stanton,  Director.  Gold- 
mark's  opera,  "Die  Konigin  von  Saba."  Cast:  King 
Solomon,  Robinson ;  the  Queen,  Frau  Herbert-Forster ;  Sula- 
mith,  Frl.    Lilli    Lehmann;    Astaivth,    Frl.    Marianne    Brandt; 
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Assad ^  Alvary;  High  Priest^  Fischer;  Baal-Hanan,  Heinrich. 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Wednesday,  Tenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Wal- 
ktire."  First  appearance  in  America  of  Herr  Albert  Nie- 
mann. Cast :  Briinnhilde,  Frl.  Lehmann ;  Fricka,  Frl.  Brandt ; 
Sieglinde,  Frau  Seidl-Krauss ;  Stegmimd,  Niemann ;  IVotan, 
Fischer;  Hunding,  SiegHtz.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

The  entrance  on  the  American  stage  of  the  greatest  of  living 
representatives  of  Wagner's  dramatic  characters  justifies  a  devia- 
tion from  the  rule  making  compositions  and  not  performers  the 
subjects  of  the  critical  portions  of  this  Review.    A  great  deal  of  the 
enjoyment  that  was  to  be  got  from  Herr  Niemann's  impersonation 
of  Siegmiind,  and  a  great   deal  of  the    admiration   to  which    the 
impersonation  was  entitled,  depended  on  the  adoption  of  the  correct 
point  of  view  on  the  part  of  the  observer.      Not  that  there  is  any 
want  of  directness  or  force  in  Herr  Niemann's  appeals  to  pubhc 
appreciation,  but  that  the  highest  of  those  appeals  is  of  a  nature  to 
which  the  ordinary  patron  of  the  lyric  drama  is  not  accustomed. 
According  to  operatic  definitions  Herr  Niemann  is  a  tenor  singer, 
or,  since  it  is  common  to  aff"ect  foreign  languages  in  talking  about 
music,  a  tenore  robicsto.     It  was  once  the  fashion,  and  to  a  great 
extent  is  yet,  to  attend  operatic  representations  for  the  simple  sake 
of  hearing  a  voice.      This  fashion,  when  it  flourished  most  luxuri- 
antly, was  wholly  indifferent  to  anything  except  voice  and  beautiful 
singing.     It   applauded   female    Romeos   and    sexless    Agamemnons 
and  Ccesai's.     A  trace  of  it  is  still  left,  but  happily  only  a  trace. 
The  taste  which  demanded  that  dramatic  life  should  flow  through  a 
stage  play,  notwithstanding  that  it  utilized  music  as  a  vehicle  of 
expression,  has  gradually  grown  more  and  more  indifferent  to  the 
qualities  upon  which  appreciation  once  wholly  depended.     That 
appreciation  in  its  primitive  state  was  analogous  to  a  savage's  love 
for  bright  colors.     A  color  is  none  the  less  beautiful  because  it  is 
combined  with  forms  in  a  picture,  but  so  soon  as  it  is  thus  com- 
bined it  surrenders  a  portion  of  its  primitive  claims  and  acquires 
others.      For  the  same  reason  that  correct  and  vigorous  drawing  is 
a  higher  quality  in  a  painting  than  simple  color,  a  singing  actor,  to 
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make  no  unnecessary  waste  of  words,  is  a  greater  artist  in  the  lyric 
drama  than  a  mere  singer.  It  is  a  question  of  interpretation. 
So  long  as  the  opera  was  not  a  drama  but  only  a  concert  sung  in 
costumes  the  delight  in  beautiful  voices  and  beautiful  singing  was 
entirely  in  place ;  so  soon  as  the  opera  became  a  drama  something 
more  was  essential.  It  is  this  "something  more"  which  Herr  Nie- 
mann gives  us. 

The  creation  of  a  Wagnerian  musical  drama  created  also  the 
need  of  Wagnerian  singers.  Those  who  go  to  see  and  hear  Herr 
Niemann  must  go  to  see  and  hear  him  as  the  representative  of  the 
dramatic  character  that  he  enacts.  It  is  only  thus  that  they  can 
do  justice  to  themselves,  to  him  and  to  the  art-work  in  which  he 
appears.  A  drama  can  only  be  vitalized  through  representation, 
and  the  first  claim  to  admiration  which  Herr  Niemann  puts  forth  is 
based  on  the  intensely  vivid  and  harmonious  picture  of  the  Volsung 
which  he  brings  on  the  stage.  There  is  scarcely  one  of  the  theat- 
rical conventions  which  the  public  have  been  accustomed  to  accept 
as  vehicles  of  expression  which  he  employs.  He  takes  possession 
of  the  stage  like  an  elemental  force.  Wagner's  dramas  have  excited 
the  fancy  of  painters  more  than  any  dramatic  works  of  this  century 
because  Wagner  was  in  a  lofty  sense  a  scenic  artist.  Niemann's 
genius,  for  less  it  can  scarcely  be  called,  utilizes  this  picturesque 
element  to  the  full.  His  attitudes  and  gestures  all  seem  parts  of 
Wagner's  creation.  They  are  not  only  instinct  with  life,  but 
instinct  with  the  sublimated  life  of  the  hero  of  the  drama.  When 
he  staggers  into  Hiniding'' s  hut  and  falls  upon  the  bearskin  beside 
the  hearth  a  thrill  passes  through  the  observer.  Part  of  his  story  is 
already  told,  and  it  is  repeated  with  electrifying  eloquence  in  the 
few  words  that  he  utters  when  his  limbs  refuse  their  office.  The 
voice  is  as  weary  as  the  exhausted  body.  In  the  picturesque  side 
of  his  impersonation  he  is  aided  by  the  physical  gifts  with  which 
nature  has  generously  endowed  him.  The  figure  is  colossal;  the 
head  like  "the  front  of  Jove  himself";  the  eyes  large  and  full  of 
luminous  light  that  seems  to  dart  through  the  tangled  and  matted 
hair  that  conceals  the  greater  portion  of  the  face.  The  fate  for 
which  he  has  been  marked  out  has  set  its  seal  in  the  heroic  melan- 
choly which  is  never  absent  even  in  his  finest  frenzies,  but  in  the 
glare  of  those  eyes  there  is  something  that  speaks  unfalteringly  of 
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the  godlike  element  within  him.  This  element  asserts  itself  with 
magnificent  power  in  the  scene  where  Siegmiind  draws  the  sword 
from  its  gigantic  sheath,  and  again  when  he  calmly  listens  to  the 
proclamation  of  his  coming  death  and  declines  the  services  of  the 
messenger  of  Wotan  who  is  sent  to  conduct  him  to  Valhalla. 

There  are  aspects  in  which,  even  from  a  literary  point  of  view, 
Wagner's  "Ring  of  the  Niblung"  seems  to  be  the  most  Teutonic 
of  the  several  German  versions  of  the  old  legend  which  is  its  basis. 
It  is  a  primitive  Teutonism,  however,  without  historical  alloy ; 
such  a  Teutonism  as  we  can  construct  by  letting  the  imagination 
work  back  from  the  most  forceful  qualities  of  the  historical  German 
to  those  which  representatives  of  the  same  race  may  have  had  in  a 
prehistoric  age.  The  period  of  Wagner's  tetralogy,  it  must  be  re- 
membered, is  purely  mythical.  The  ruggedness  of  a  type  which 
we  obtain  by  such  a  process  is  the  strong  characteristic  of  Herr 
Niemann's  treatment  of  Wagner's  musical  and  literary  text.  It  is, 
like  the  drama  itself,  an  exposition  of  the  German  aesthetic  ideal : 
strength  before  beauty.  It  puts  truthful  declamation  before  beauti- 
ful tone-production  in  his  singing  and  lifts  dramatic  color  above 
what  is  generally  considered  essential  musical  color.  That  from 
this  a  new  beauty  results  all  those  can  testify  who  hear  Herr  Nie- 
mann sing  the  love  song  in  the  first  act  of  "Die  Walkiire,"  which 
had  previously  in  America  been  presented  only  as  a  lyrical  effusion 
and  given  with  more  or  less  sweetness  and  sentimentality.  Herr 
Niemann  was  the  first  representative  of  the  character  who  made 
this  passage  an  eager,  vital,  and  personal  expression  of  a  mood  so 
ecstatic  that  it  resorts  to  symbolism  as  if  there  was  no  other  lan- 
guage for  it.  The  charm  with  which  he  invests  the  poetry  of  this 
.song  (for  this  is  poetry)  can  only  be  appreciated  by  one  who  is  on 
intimate  terms  with  the  German  language,  but  the  dramatic  effect 
attained  by  his  use  of  tone-color,  and  his  marvellous  distinctness  of 
enunciation  all  can  feel. 

The  defects  in  Herr  Niemann's  singing,  the  result  of  the  long 
and  hard  wear  to  which  his  voice  has  been  subjected  in  a  career  of 
thirty-five  years'  duration,  are  so  obvious  that  I  need  not  discuss 
them.  To  do  so  would  be  as  idle  as  to  attempt  to  denj  their  pres- 
ence. He  must  be  heard  as  a  singing  actor,  as  a  dramatic  inter- 
])reter,  not  as  a  mere  singer. 
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Chickering  Hall.  Mr.  Robert  Goldbeck's  concert.  Second 
Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  Goldbeck;  Song,  "The  Two  Gren- 
adiers," Schumann  (Dr.  Carl  E.  Martin);  Mazurka,  in  C, 
Funeral  March,  from  B-flat  minor  Sonata, Waltz,  A-flat,  Chopin; 
Songs:  "Morning  Song,"  "The  Dew  Still  Shines,"  and 
"Spring  Song,"  Rubinstein  (Miss  Henrietta  Beebe);  Violin 
Solo,  "Zigeunerweisen,"  Sarasate  (Miss  Dora  V.  Becker); 
"Dream  Bells,"  Goldbeck;  "Rhapsodic  Hongroise,"  No.  2, 
Liszt;  Song,  "Those  Evening  Bells,"  Goldbeck  (Mrs.  Sarah 
B.  Anderson);  Organ  Solos:  "Prayer"  and  "Cradle  Song," 
Guilmant,  and  "Festive  March,"  Smart  (S.  N.  Penfield) ; 
Bass  Air,  "Infelice,"  Verdi  (Dr.  Martin);  "Memories"  and 
"Aerial  Galop,"  for  piano,  Goldbeck;  Trio,  "Queen  of  the 
Night,"  Smart  (Miss  Beebe,  Mrs.  Anderson,  and  Dr.  Martin). 

Thursday^  Eleii&nth. 

Grace  Church.  4  p.  m.  Samuel  P. .  Warren's  seventy-second 
organ  recital.  Toccata  e  Suonata  in  D  (Doric),  G.  Fresco- 
baldi;  Largo  Cantabile,  in  F-sharp,  from  the  fifth  quartet, 
Haydn  (arranged  by  Best) ;  Sonata,  No.  3,  G  minor,  Filippo 
Capocci;  Sarabande,  in  G,  and  Postlude,  in  D,  B.  Luard 
Selby;  Cantabile  in  B-flat,  Ed.  Lemaigre;  Concert  Piece, 
in  F,  op.  10,  Otto  Dienel. 

Friday,  Twelfth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  First  perform- 
ance in  America  of  a  German  version  of  Verdi's  "A'ida." 
Cast:  A'ida,  Frau  Herbert-Forster;  Amneris,  Frl.  Brandt; 
Pi'iestess,  Frl.  Better;  King,  Sieglitz;  Rhadamcs,  Zobel; 
A?nonasro,  Robinson;  Ramfis,  Fischer;  Messenger,  Kemlitz. 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Saturday,  ThirteejitJi. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  "Die 
Walkiire."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  First  concert,  forty-fifth  season, 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.      Overture,  "  Leonore,  No.  3," 
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Beethoven;  Symphony,  No.  i,  B-flat,  op.  38,  Schumann;  Prayer 
and  Duet,  from  third  act  of  "  Nero,"  Rubinstein  {Chfjsa,  Miss 
Emma  Juch,  Vindex,  WilHam  Ludwig)  ;  Symphony,  No.  7, 
E  major,  Anton   Bruckner.      Conductor,  Theodore   Thomas. 

The  name  of  Anton  Bruckner  had  figured  only  once  prior  to 
this  occasion  on  a  New  York  programme,  yet  it  is  one  that  is  a 
respected  one  in  Germany  especially  in  the  circle  of  musical  peda- 
gogues. He  is  a  professor  of  harmony  and  composition  in  the 
Vienna  Conservatory  and  a  lecturer  on  the  same  branches  in  the 
university  of  that  city.  How  his  compositions  are  viewed  by  the 
critics  of  one  school  can  be  read  in  the  fact  that  a  few  years  ago, 
when  one  of  his  symphonies  was  performed  by  the  Vienna  Philhar- 
monic Society,  Dr.  Hanslick,  a  fellow-professor  at  the  university, 
in  his  criticism  printed  in  the  Neue  Freie  Fresse,  said  that  he  had 
left  the  concert-room  before  the  performance  of  the  symphony 
because  he  did  not  wish  to  be  a  witness  of  the  room's  desecration. 

Mr.  Damrosch  brought  forward  a  symphony  in  D  minor,  by 
Bruckner,  in  the  season  of  1 885-1 886.  Then  he  and  Mr.  Thomas 
ran  a  race  for  the  possession  of  this  work  in  E  major.  Mr.  Thomas 
got  it  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  and  tried  it  on  the  public  and 
his  orchestra  in  Chicago  in  the  Summer  of  the  latter  year.  We 
must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether  the  score  would  ever  have 
been  seriously  considered  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  the  Programme 
Committee  of  the  Philharmonic  Society  if  it  had  not  been  much 
talked  of  in  Germany.  It  is  a  score  which  is  better  calculated  to 
cause  discussion  among  musicians  than  to  give  pleasure  to  the  public. 
As  an  instance  of  what  the  intellect  can  do  in  music  it  is  perhaps 
as  startling  and  interesting  as  anything  that  the  century  has  pro- 
duced. But  as  a  musical  composition  it  is  nine-tenths  cold  intel- 
lectuality and  one-tenth  beauty.  Bruckner  is  an  organist  of  tre- 
mendous powers  and  is  said  to  improvise  fugues  with  astonishing 
facility.  The  training  and  bent  of  mind  indicated  in  these  facts 
are  indicated  in  this  symphony  together  with  the  other  that  he  is  a 
devoted  Wagnerite.  It  is  polyphony  gone  mad.  If  one  wants 
originality  here  it  is  in  abundance.  There  is  nothing  under  the 
heavens,  or  on  the  earth,  or  in  the  waters  under  the  earth  like  unto 
this  symphony.  Those  who  think  the  thematic  work  in  "Tristan" 
and  the  "Ring  of  the  Niblung  "  complex  and  labored  should  hear 
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this  symphony,  if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  see  how,  in  compari- 
son with  it,  Wagner's  is  a  complete  exemphfication  of  good  music 
as  defined  by  Gakippi  in  a  conversation  with  Burney  one  hundred 
and  sixteen  years  ago:  "Beauty,  clearness,  and  good  modulation." 
Every  element  of  symphonic  writing  which  Herr  Bruckner  uses  he 
uses  in  a  manner  which  stamps  a  unique  character  on  the  work. 
But  it  is  only  unique,  not  beautiful.  He  is  not  satisfied  with  the 
ordinary  apparatus,  but  adds  four  higher  tubas  to  the  bass  tuba  and 
thus  gets  fifteen  brass  instruments  into  his  orchestra,  his  cornets 
being  three.  These  brass  instruments  without  exception  speak  a 
language  that  is  foreign  to  them,  but  in  this  only  imitate  their 
fellows  of  the  other  choirs.  The  language  of  the  orchestra  is  a  sort 
of  musical  Volapuk,  There  is  a  vast  deal  of  learning  in  the  music, 
and  enough  revolutionary  treatment  in  the  harmony  alone  to  keep 
the  analysts  and  historians  busy  for  a  twelve-month,  but  we  are  still 
in  darkness  as  to  why  they  were  employed,  or  what  was  the  goal 
striven  for.  Everything  is  as  cold  as  a  problem  in  mathematics. 
It  would  not  take  much  argument  with  this  score  before  us  to 
convince  us  that  Herr  Bruckner  had  realized  and  extended  the 
acoustician  Euler's  belief  that  it  was  possible  to  figure  out  a  sonata. 
He  revels  in  discords,  and  finding  that  a  convenient  way  to  make 
them  assertive  is  to  utilize  pedal  points  he  drags  them  in  prodigally. 
It  is  neither  wise  nor  just  to  pronounce  condemnation  on  an  art- 
work in  so  superficial  and  flippant  a  manner  as  nearly  all  the  New 
York  newspapers  did  on  this  occasion  ;  but  bearing  in  mind  a  score 
of  marvelous  things  in  the  symphony,  notably  several  moments 
that  approach  grandeur  in  the  slow  movement,  and  remembering 
that  that  is  not  always  the  highest  type  of  beauty  which  is  obvious 
at  a  glance,  we  are  yet  constrained  to  say  that  for  the  present  the 
work  is  a  failure.  It  may  be  beautiful  in  twenty-five  years;  it  is 
not  beautiful  now.  The  music  fell  like  lead  upon  the  listeners, 
fully  one-third  of  whom  left  the  hall  after  the  second  movement. 

Monday,  Fifteenth. 

Casino.  "  Erminie,"  a  musical  comedy  by  Harry  Paulton  and 
Eduard  Jakabowski,  revived.  Cast :  Ertninie,  Pauline  Hall ; 
Javotte,   Marie  Jansen ;    Cerise,   Belle  Thorne ;    Princess,   Mrs. 
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Germon ;  Delaunay,  Alma  Varry ;  Marie,  Sadie  Kerby ;  Ca- 
deaux,  Francis  Wilson;  Raven?ies,  Mark  Smith;  Eugene, 
Henry  Hallam ;  Brabazon,  Max  Freeman ;  Poiivert,  J.  A. 
Furey;  Diifois,  Fred.  Clifton;  Simon,  A.  W.  Maflin;  Brissae, 
C.  L.  Weeks ;  Sergeant,  Charles  Parr.  Conductor,  Jesse 
Williams. 

"  Erminie  "  had  previously  been  performed  one  hundred  and 
fifty  times.     It  kept  the  stage  for  the  rest  of  the  season. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Aida."  Con- 
ductor, Anton  Seidl. 

Tuesday,  Sixteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Pianoforte  recital  of  the  Douste  Sis- 
ters, Jeanne  and  Louise.  Sonata,  for  two  pianofortes,  Friede- 
man  Bach;  Chromatic  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  Bach  (Jeanne); 
Duets:  "Russia,"  "  Germany,"  and  ''Hungary,"  from  "The 
Nations,"  Moszkowski;  Etude,  Chopin,  Romanza,  Mendels- 
sohn and  Spinning  Song,  Wagner-Liszt  (Louise) ;  Chant  Polo- 
naise, Chopin-Liszt,  Serenata,  Moszkowski,  and  Scherzo,  Weber 
(Jeanne) ;  Duets :  Menuet,  Bizet,  Tarantella,  Rubinstein. 

South  Church.  Opening  of  a  new  organ  by  Clarence  Eddy,  of 
Chicago.  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  in  G  minor.  Bach;  Romance, 
"O  cessate  di  piagarmi,"  Scarlatti;  Polonaise  in  A,  op.  40, 
No.  I,  Chopin  (transcription  by  Best);  "Spring  Song,"  Men- 
delssohn (arranged  by  Clarence  Eddy);  "Nuptial  March," 
Guilmant;  Song,  "There  is  a  Green  Hill,"  Gounod  (Mrs. 
Gerrit  Smith);  "Storm  Fantasia,"  Lemmens;  Funeral  March, 
from  op.  26,  Beethoven;  Pilgrims'  Chorus  from  "  Tannhauser," 
Wagner  (transcription  by  Mr.  Eddy) ;  Vorspiel  to  "  Lohengrin" 
Wagner  (transcribed  by  S.  B.  Whitney) ;  Gavotte,  from  "  Mig- 
non,"  Thomas  (transcribed  by  Mr.  Eddy);  Song,  "The  Better 
Land,"  Cowen  (Mrs.  Smith);  Fantasia  on  "Faust,"  Gounod- 
Eddy;  Overture,  "Oberon,"  Weber  (transcribed  by  S.  P. 
Warren) . 
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Wednesday.,  Seventeenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Meyerbeer's 
"Prophet."  Cast:  John  of  Leyden,  Niemann;  Fides,  Frl. 
Brandt;  Oberthal,  Basch;  Jonas,  Alvary;  Mathesen,  v.  Milde; 
Zacharias,  Sieglitz.      Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Thursday,  Eighteenth. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Clarence  Eddy's  second  organ  recital. 
Prelude  and  Fugue  on  B-A-C-H,  Liszt ;  Fantasia  in  E  minor, 
Merkel  (MS.  dedicated  to  Mr.  Eddy);  "Spring  Song"  and 
Scherzo,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley;  Song,  "Sound  an  Alarm,'*' 
Handel  (William  Courtney);  Sonata,  in  G  minor,  op,  77, 
No.  2,  Dudley  Buck;  "  Marche  Funebre  et  Chant  Sera- 
phique,"  Guilmant;  "Folksong,"  op.  7,  No.  3,  and  "Reverie" 
op.  7,  No.  4,  Nicode  (transcribed  by  Eddy);  "Ingemisco'' 
from  the  Manzoni  Requiem,  Verdi  (Mr.  Courtney) ;  Adagio, 
in  B  major,  from  the  Sixth  Organ  Symphony,  Widor;  Etude, 
,  C-sharp  minor,  op.  10,  No.  4,  Chopin  (arranged  by  August 
Haupt) ;    Concert  Piece,  in  C  minor,  Thiele. 

Grace  Church.  4  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  seventy-third  organ 
recital.  Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  C  (Book  HI,  No.  8),  Bach; 
Andante,  from  the  Fourth  Oboe  Concerto,  and  Bourree,  from 
the  Organ  Concerto,  Handel  (arranged  by  Best);  Sonata, 
No.  2,  G  minor,  op.  3,  Otto  Dienel;  Prelude  to  "The  Del- 
uge," op.  45,  Saint-Saens  (arranged  by  Guilmant);  Andante, 
in  A,  and  Minuet,  in  A,  C.  H.  Lloyd;  Concert  Piece,  in  C 
minor,  Thiele. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  First  concert,  fourteenth  season, 
of  the  Oratorio  Society.  Handel's  " Israel  in  Egypt"  per- 
formed. Solo  singers:  Miss  Marie  Van,  soprano,  Miss  Marie 
Groebl,  contralto.  Dr.  F.  Mandeville,  tenor,  George  Prehn 
and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Martin,  basses.  Conductor,  Walter  J.  Dam- 
rosch. 

Academy  of  Music.  Madame  Adelina  Patti's  first  concert  under 
the  management  of  Henry  E.  Abbey.     Overture,  "Zampa," 
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Herold  (orchestra  of  50);  Song,  "Noel,  "  Adam  (Sig.  Novara) ; 
Air,  "Nobil  Signor,"  Meyerbeer  (Mme.  Scalchi) ;  Air,  "Cielo 
e  Mar,"  Ponchielli  (M.Guille);  Rondo,  "Ardon  gl'incensi," 
Donizetti  (Mme.  Patti);  Romance,  "  Eri  tu,"  Verdi,  (Sig.  Ga- 
lassi);  Trio,  "Troncar  quei  di,"  Rossini  (Guille,  Galassi  and 
Novara);  Cavatina,  "O  luce  di  quest  anima,"  Donizetti  (Mme. 
Patti);  Romance,  "O  casto  fior,"  Massenet  (Galassi);  Air, 
''M'appari,"  Flotow  (Guille);  Minuet,  Bolzoni  (orchestra); 
Selections,  from  second  act  of  "Semiramide,"  Rossini  (by  the 
company).     Conductor,  Luigi  Arditi. 

Trinity  Church.  Fourteenth  Annual  Festival  of  the  Choirs  of 
Trinity  Parish.  Processional  Hymn,  "With  Gladsome  Feet," 
A.  H.  Messiter;  Magnificat,  W.  B.  Gilbert;  Five-part  Anthem, 
"Bow  Thine  Ear,"  W.  Byrd;  Five-part  Anthem,  "Cry  Loud 
and  Shout,"  Dr.  W.  Croft;  Motet,  "O  Lord,  God,"  Mozart; 
Solo  Anthem,  "The  Lord  hath  done  Great  Things,"  Henry 
Smart;  Solo  Anthem,  "Thou,  O  Lord,  God,"  S.  S.  Wesley; 
Solo  Anthem,  "Not  unto  Us,"  H.  R.  Gadsby  ;  Recessional 
Hymn,  "The  Day  is  Gently  Sinking,"  A.  H.  Messiter. 

Friday^  Nineteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  First  symphonic  matinee,  under 
the  direction  of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  Overture,  "Pro- 
metheus," Beethoven;  Concerto,  in  C  major,  for  two  piano- 
fortes and  string  orchestra.  Bach  (Richard  Hoffman  and 
W.  H.  Sherwood) ;  Air,  "  Non  mi  dir,"  from  "  Don  Giovanni," 
Mozart  (Mrs.  Jessica  Haskell  Fuller);  Minuet,  from  "  Eury- 
anthe,"  Weber;  "  Abendlied,"  Schumann  ;  Scherzo,  from  the 
Scotch  Symphony,  Mendelssohn;  Songs:  "Margaret  at  the 
Spinning  Wheel"  and  "  Mignon's  Song,"  Schubert  (Mrs. 
Fuller) ;  Symphony,  in  D  major.  No.  2,  Haydn. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Ignatz  Brull's 
opera  in  two  acts,  "Das  goldene  Kreuz,"  followed  by  the 
ballet,  "Vienna  Waltzes."  Cast  of  the  opera:  Christine,  Frau 
Seidl-Krauss ;  Therese,  Frl.  Januschowsky ;  Gontran,  Alvary ; 
Nicholas,  v.  Milde;  Bombardon,  Fischer.  Conductor,  Walter 
J.  Damrosch. 
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If  the  choice  of  Briill's  opera  for  representation  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  was  open  to  criticism  at  all,  it  was  on  grounds 
with  which  the  book-writer  and  composer  had  nothing  to  do.  It 
is  an  idyllic  little  landscape  put  in  a  frame  designed  for  historical 
pictures  of  heroic  size — a  comic  opera  of  modest  dimensions  played 
in  a  theatre  whose  lines  were  laid  out  to  accommodate  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  the  grandest  proportions  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the 
stage.  But  this  is  an  objection  for  sticklers  to  urge,  and  it  is  weak- 
ened by  the  circumstance  that  the  opera,  in  point  of  fact,  was  only 
a  prelude  to  the  ballet  with  which  it  shared  the  evening  almost 
equally. 

Briill's  opera  need  not  detain  us  long.  It  belongs  to  a  species 
of  opera  which  used  to  be  much  cultivated  but  has  fewer  examples 
in  Germany  each  year.  It  is  a  clever  specimen  of  the  German 
form  of  the  opera  coiiiique  and  it  follows  closely  its  model  as  it  was 
cultivated  by  Lortzing  and  other  German  opera  composers  fifty 
years  ago.  The  book  was  constructed  by  Mosenthal,  librettist  in 
ordinary  to  more  than  a  generation  of  German  composers.  Its 
basis  is  a  French  play.  The  opera  did  much  to  popularize  its 
composer  when  it  was  brought  out  in  Berlin  in  December,  1875,  ^^ 
Vienna  in  March,  1876,  and  in  London  in  March,  1878.  In  the 
latter  city  it  was  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Carl  Rosa  in  an  English 
version,  made  by  Mr.  John  P.  Jackson. 

The  story  of  the  opera  is  of  the  simplest  description.  The 
wedding  festivities  of  a  young  tavern-keeper,  Nicholas,  are  inter- 
rupted by  a  military  conscription,  and  the  young  man  is  about  to 
be  marched  off  to  fight  the  Russians  under  Napoleon.  His  sister, 
Christine,  and  his  affianced  bride  are  in  dire  distress  at  the  pro- 
spective loss  of  brother  and  husband.  The  sister's  love  is  so  great 
that  she  offers  her  hand  in  marriage  after  two  years  to  any  one  of 
her  rural  suitors  who  will  become  a  substitute  for  Nicholas.  Of 
course  the  bumpkins  one  and  all  decline,  but  Gontran,  a  young 
nobleman  who  has  recently  been  jilted  and  therefore  takes  a  bilious 
view  of  life,  throws  himself  into  the  breach  and  sends  Bombardon, 
a  sergeant,  to  get  Omstine'' s  pledge — the  golden  cross.  The  coun- 
try folk  renew  their  merry-making  while  the  sergeant  and  his 
conscripts  march  away.  Three  years  later,  that  is,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  act,  Christine  and  Theresa  are  nursing  a  young 
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captain  who  has  returned  wounded  from  the  war.  The  captain  is 
the  cynical  Gontran,  now  turned  lover  of  Christine^  who  decHnes 
his  proposal  of  marriage  out  of  fidelity  to  her  pledge  to  the  absent 
substitute.  Gontran  declares  his  identity,  but  has  given  the  golden 
cross  to  a  comrade  while  lying  in  expectation  of  death  on  the 
battlefield,  and  cannot  convince  Christine  of  the  truth  of  his  story, 
until  Bombardon  arrives  and  confirms  it.  Then,  of  course,  mar- 
riage number  two,  and  general  rejoicing.  The  music  is  essentially 
melodious,  fresh,  and  charming,  though  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  strong  individual  characteristics  in  it.  The  German  Volks- 
lied  has  exerted  a  by  no  means  small  influence  on  it,  and  ever  and 
anon  one  meets  with  bits  which  have  a  familiar  physiognomy 
though  they  elude  identification.  The  whole  spirit  of  the  piece  is 
cheerful  and  inspiriting,  and  it  is  to  be  said  in  praise  of  the  com- 
poser that  he  keeps  modestly  within  the  limits  of  the  action.  He 
does  not  turn  on  a  torrent  to  float  a  bit  of  cork. 

Saturday^  TweniietJi. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.m.  German  opera.  "Aida." 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  thirteenth  organ 
recital.  "Grand  Choeur,"  in  C  minor,  Lemaigre;  Fantasia, 
No.  4,  E  minor,  Merkel;  ''Marcia  Fantastica,"  op.  4,  No.  6, 
Bargiel;  Air, "I  will  extol  Thee,"  Costa  (Miss  Anna  L.  Kelly); 
"  Cantilene  Pastorale"  (Book  I,  No.  10),  Salome;  Prelude 
and  Fugue,  E  minor  (Book  III,  No.  10),  Bach;  Allegretto, 
B  minor,  op.  19,  No.  i,  Guilmant;  Air,  "  O,  that  thou  hadst 
hearkened,"  Sullivan  (Miss  Kelly);  "  Meditation  "  on  Bach's 
First  Prelude,  Gounod ;  Sonata,  No.  6,  D  minor,  Mendelssohn. 

Academy  of  Music.  2  p.  m.  Second  of  Mme.  Adelina  Patti's 
concerts.  Overture,  "La  Gazza  Ladra,"  Rossini;  Romance, 
"  Di  Provenza,"  Verdi  (Galassi);  Air,  "Voi  che  sapete," 
Mozart  (Mme.  Scalchi);  Air,  "La  Gerusalemme,"  Verdi 
(Guille);  Air,  "Ah!  fors'  e  lui,"  Verdi  (Mme.  Patti);  Air, 
"Qui  sdengo,"  Mozart  (Novara) ;  Duo,  "Se  m'ami  ancor," 
Verdi  (Mme.  Scalchi    and  Guille);    Vocal  waltz,  "II  bacio," 
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Arditi  (Mme.  Patti);  Air,  "  Non  piu  andrai,"  Mozart  (Galassi); 
Gavotte,  from  "Mignon,"  Thomas  (Mme.  Scalchi);  Printa- 
niere,  "  Aubade,"  Paul  Lacombe;  third  act  of  "  Faust,"  Gou- 
nod (by  the  company).      Conductor,  Luigi  Arditi. 

Sunday^  Twenty-first. 

Casino.  Mme.  Scalchi  and  Signori  Galassi,  Guille,  Novara,  and 
Arditi,  of  the  Patti  troupe  took  part  in  the  Sunday  evening 
concert. 

Monday.,    Twenty-second. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  Frederic  Archer's  sixty-ninth 
organ  recital.  Sonata,  in  F  minor,  Rheinberger ;  Violin  Solo, 
"Introduction  and  Rondo  Capriccioso,"  Saint-Saens  (Michael 
Banner);  Song,  "Alone,"  Mazzoni  (J.  Lynde) ;  "La  Venezi- 
ana,"  H.  Clarke;  Concert  Fugue,  Archer;  Air,  "Che  faro," 
Gluck  (Miss  Hattie  Clapper);  Violin  Solo,  "Elegie,"  Ernst 
(Master  Banner);  Concert  Fantasia,  J.  Callaerts;  Duo,  "La  ci 
'  darem,"  Mozart  (Miss  Clapper  and  Mr.  Lynde);  "Proces- 
sional March,"  Sullivan. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Das  goldene 
Kreuz"  and  "Vienna  Waltzes,"  ballet.  Conductor,  Walter 
J.  Damrosch. 

Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Revival  of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's 
"Princess  Ida."     Conductor,  John  Braham. 

Tuesday,  Tiventy-third. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Pianoforte  recital  by  Richard  Hoff- 
man. Sonata,  op.  26,  Beethoven;  "Harmonious  Black- 
smith," Handel;  Gavotte,  in  G  minor.  Bach;  Etude,  A-flat, 
Nocturne,  C  minor,  and  Ballade,  G  minor,  Chopin ;  Novelette, 
No.  I,  Schumann;  "Moment  Musical,"  A-flat,  Schubert; 
"Spinning  Song,"  Wagner-Wollenhaupt ;  "Persian  Song," 
Rubinstein-Hoffman ;  Scherzo,  from  the  Scotch  Sympljony, 
Mendelssohn-Hoffman;  "  Le  Bananier,"  Gottschalk;  "Cuban 
Dance,"  No.  2,  R.  Hoffman. 
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Chickering  Hall.  First  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Club,  aided 
by  Paul  Tidden,  piano,  and  Mrs.  Emil  Gramm,  soprano. 
Quintet,  op.  44,  Schumann;  Songs:  "  Waldvoglein,"  Sucher, 
"  Im  Herbst,"  Franz,  "Old  German  Love  Rhyme,"  Meyer- 
Hellmund;  "  Sonate  Militaire,"  No.  3,  for  violoncello,  Boc- 
cherini-Griitzmacher  (Emil  Schenck) ;  Song,  "  Meine  Ruh' 
ist  hin,"  Graben-Hoffman ;  Sextet,  op.  80,  S.  Jadassohn. 

Wednesday^  Twenty-fourth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Second  pianoforte  recital,  by  Emanuel 
Moor.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  A  minor,  Bach-Liszt;  Sonata, 
in  B  minor,  op.  58,  Chopin;  Songs,  "An  den  Wind"  and 
"An  Zuleikha,"  E.  Moor  (Miss  Helen  Dudley  Campbell); 
Variations,  C  minor,  Beethoven;  Ballade,  A-flat,  Chopin;  Air, 
"Lord,  to  Thee  each  Night  and  Day,"  Handel  (Miss  Camp- 
bell); Transcription,  "  Du  bist  die  Ruh',"  Schubert-Liszt; 
"Romance"  and  "Scherzoso,"  E.  Moor;  Etude,  F-sharp, 
Henselt;  Gavotte,  Silas;  "Rhapsodic  Hongroise,"  No.  2,  Liszt. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Meyerbeer's 
"Prophet."     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Friday,  Twenty-sixth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  First  of  a  series  of  organ  recitals 
by  John  White.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  major  (Book  H, 
No.  i).  Bach;  Nocturne,  Chopin,  and  Etude,  G-flat,  Moszkowski 
(pianofor::e,  Alexander  Lambert);  Ciaconna,  Pachelbel;  Sonata, 
D  minor,  No.  i,  Guilmant;  "Come  per  me  sereno,"  Bellini, 
and  "Oh!  quand  je  dors,"  Liszt  (Mrs.  Jessica  Haskell  Fuller) 
"Concert-Satz,"  for  two  performers,  Thiele  (Mr.  W^hite  and 
W.  A.  Raboch). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Tann- 
hauser."  Cast:  Herinann,  Fischer;  Tannhduser,  Niemann; 
Wolfram,  Robinson;  Walter,  Alvary;  Biterolf,  Heinrich; 
Heinrich  der  Schreiber,  Kemlitz;  Reimnar,  Sanger;  Elizabeth, 
Frau  Seidl-Krauss;  Venus,  Frl.  Lehmann;  Young  Shepherd, 
Frl.  Klein.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 
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Saturday,  Twenty-seventh. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.m.  German  opera.  "Das 
goldene  Kreuz"  and  '' Vienna  Waltzes. "  Conductor,  Walter 
J.  Damrosch. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  fourteenth  organ  recital. 
"Polonaise  Militaire,"  op.  40,  No.  i,  Chopin;  "Melodia," 
(Book  I,  No.  2,)  Capocci;  Adagio,  op.  45,  No.  2,  Wermann; 
Andante  Grazioso,  Smart;  St.  Ann's  Fugue,  Bach;  Introduction 
to  "Parsifal,"  Wagner;  Three  Canons,  op.  21,  No.  2,  Salome; 
"Skizzen,"  op.  56,  No.  4,  Schumann;  Sonata,  No.  3,  C  minor, 
Guilmant. 

Steck  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Standard  Quartet  Club.  Quartet, 
B-flat  major.  No.  4,  Mozart;  Sonata,  for  pianoforte  and  violin, 
A  major,  op.  78,  Raff  (Mrs.  Sophie  Groschel-Chadick  and 
Eduard  Herrmann) ;  Quartet,  Fmajor,  op.  59,  No.  i,  Beethoven. 

Sunday,  Twenty-eightJi .   - 

Liederkranz  Hall.  First  concert  of  the  Deutscher  Liederkranz, 
and  first  performance  in  America  of  "Achilleus,"  poem  by 
H.  Bulthaupt,  music  by  Max  Bruch.  Personages:  Achilleus, 
C.  Zobel;  Andromache,  Miss  Emily  Winant;  Hector,  and  Odys- 
seus, M.  Treumann;  Polyxena,  and  Thetis,  Miss  Henrietta 
Beebe;  Aganieinnon,  and  Priafu,  Max  Heinrich.  Conductor, 
Reinhold  L.  Herman. 

"Achilleus,"  which  for  want  of  a  better  term  we  might  call  a 
dramatic  oratorio  like  the  same  composer's  "Arminius,"  was  com- 
posed for  the  last  Rhenish  Festival  held  in  the  Summer  of  1885, 
and  was  brought  forward  on  that  occasion  under  the  direction  of 
its  composer.  The  composition  is  laid  out  on  grand  lines,  and 
despite  liberal  excisions  and  no  waste  of  time  between  numbers, 
the  performance  on  this  occasion  occupied  over  two  hours.  The 
text  is  a  poem  based  on  incidents  (or,  as  the  poet  terms  them, 
"motives")  from  the  "Iliad"  written  by  Heinrich  Bulthaupt.  A 
|)rologue  describes  the  origin  of  the  Trojan  war  and  the  state  of 
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the  siege  at  the  end  of  nine  years,  when  the  action  begins  with  the 
discontent  of  the  Greeks  and  Agamemnon' s  proclamation  that  they 
may  return  to  their  homes.  Their  preparations  for  departure  are 
depicted  in  a  graphic  chorus,  but  are  interrupted  by  Odysseus,  who 
appeals  to  the  honor  of  the  Greeks,  and  inflames  anew  their  mar- 
tial spirit.  Achilles  describes  his  resentment  of  the  wrong  done 
him,  deplores  the  inactivity  that  it  forces  him  into  and  longs  for 
death.  His  prayer  for  the  safety  of  Patrocliis  is  interrupted  by 
messengers  bearing  the  news  of  his  death.  He  calls  on  Thetis  and 
begs  to  be  revenged  on  Hector.  Thetis  appears  from  the  depths  of 
the  sea  and  bewails  the  prophecy  which  linked  Achilles'' s  fate  with 
Hector'' s ;  but  the  hero  welcomes  death  if  he  be  but  permitted  to 
avenge  the  death  of  his  friend.  The  scene  then  changes  to  within 
the  walls  of  Troy,  where  Andromache  bewails  the  war  and  longs  for 
the  return  of  peace.  The  Trojans,  led  by  Polyxena,  Andromache, 
Hector  and  Priam,  sing  their  morning  song  and  pray  for  victory. 
Then  follows  the  parting  of  Andromache  and  Hector,  and  in  a 
chorus  a  description  of  the  fateful  battle  in  which  Hector  is  killed 
ending  with  the  Grecian  paean  of  victory.  A  large  portion  of  the 
third  part  is  taken  up  by  the  instrumental  music  already  described. 
It  ends  with  a  prologue  telling  of  Achilles' s  death  and  the  end  of 
the  long  struggle. 

Those  who  have  heard  Bruch's  "Arminius"  (a  work,  by  the 
way,  which  as  a  whole  we  are  inclined  to  rank  above  the  "Achil- 
leus")  know  how  effectively  his  peculiar  gifts  of  musical  delinea- 
tion adapt  themselves  to  musical  composition  like  that  called  for  by 
a  text  such  as  we  have  hurriedly  outlined.  His  setting  is  remark- 
ably spirited  and  sonorous  throughout  and  especially  rich  and 
effective  in  instrumental  as  well  as  vocal  color.  It  excels  (so  at 
least  it  seemed  on  this  first  hearing)  in  the  choruses  in  which  nat- 
ural scenes  are  pictured,  such  as  that  in  w^hich  the  coming  of  Thetis 
is  described,  but  in  all  respects  it  is  what  Germans  would  call 
"genial"  music. 

Casino.  The  same  artists  from  Madame  Patti's  troupe  as  on  the 
previous  Sunday  took  part  in  the  regular  Sunday  evening 
concert. 
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Monday,  Twenty-ninth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  Frederic  Archer's  second  organ 
matinee.  Sonata,  E  minor,  Merkel;  Air,  "Voi  che  sapete," 
Mozart  (Miss  Marion  Benfield);  Tema  con  Variazioni,  op.  8, 
Beethoven;  first  movement,  Concerto  for  Pianoforte  in  D 
minor,  Rubinstein  (Alexander  Lambert);  Song,  ''Come  into 
the  Garden,  Maud,"  Balfe  (WilHam  Courtney);  Barcarolle, 
op.  135,  Spohr;  Marche  Solenelle,  Gounod;  Song, "Won't  you 
put  your  Spinning  by?"H.  Smart  (Miss  Benfield);  Overture, 
"Giovanna  de  Guzman,"  Verdi. 

Academy  of  Music.  Concert  of  Madame  Adelina  Patti.  Madame 
Patti  sang  "  Ombra  leggiera"  from  Meyerbeer's  "Dinorah" 
and  Eckert's  "Echo  Song,"  and  with  the  company  repeated 
the  fragment  of  Rossini's  "Semiramide."  Conductor,  Luigi 
Arditi. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Aida."  Con- 
ductor, Anton  Seidl. 

Tuesday,  Thirtieth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Pianoforte  recital  of  Mr.  H.  G. 
Tucker,  of  Boston.  Allegro,  from  Sonata  in  D  major,  for 
pianoforte  and  violin,  Goldmark  (violin,  Richard  Arnold); 
Barcarolle,  F-sharp  major,  Chopin;  Moment  Musical,  A-flat 
major,  Schubert;  Gigue,  A  major,  Handel;  Etude,  D-flat 
major,  Liszt;  "Traumeswirren,"  Schumann;  Gavotte,  E  major, 
Bach-Saint-Saens;  Largo,  F  major,  Bach-Saint-Saens;  Etude,  C 
major,  Rubinstein;  Sonata,  A  minor,  pianoforte  and  violin, 
Rubinstein. 

Chickering  Hall.  First  concert  of  the  New  York  Vocal  Union. 
Part-song,  "Waken,  Lords  and  Ladies  Gay,"  Samuel  Reay; 
Allegro  moderato  and  Adagio,  from  Quintet  in  C,  op.  29, 
Beethoven  (Mendelssohn  Quintet  Club  of  Boston) ;  Part-song, 
"Gloom  of  Woods,"  Brahms;  Part-song,  "Madeleine,"}.  L. 
Roeckel;   Violin   Solo,  "Othello  Fantasia,"  Ernst  (John  Mar- 
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quardt) ;  Cantata,  "Clarice  of  Eberstein,"  op.  97,  Rhein- 
berger  (solo  parts,  Miss  Marie  Van,  Mrs.  F.  J.  Kirpal,  William 
Dennison.  Accompaniment,  pianoforte  and  organ) ;  Part-song, 
''The  Better  Land,"  Alfred  R.  Gaul;  Allegro  non  troppo, 
from  Quintet  in  F,  op.  88,  Brahms  (Mendelssohn  Club) ;  Trio, 
for  female  voices,  "The  Nymphs  in  the  Rhine,"  Marschner; 
Violoncello  Solo, "  Caprice  Hongroise,"  Dunkler  (Louis  Blumen- 
berg);  Ballet,  "Shoot,  False  Love,"  Thomas  Morley;  Songs: 
"  C'est  mon  Ami,"  Marie  Antoinette,  and  "  Merry  Brown 
Thrush,"  Dudley  Buck  (Miss  Van);  "Song  of  the  Vikings," 
Eaton  Faning.      Conductor,  Samuel  P.  Warren, 
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JVed?iesday,  First. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  First  performance 
in  America  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  by  Richard  Wagner. 
Cast:  Tristan^  Albert  Niemann;  Isolde.,  Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann; 
Konig  Marke.,  Emil  Fischer;  Ku7'venal,  Adolf  Robinson; 
Melot,  Rudolph  von  Milde;  Brangdne,  Frl.  Marianne  Brandt; 
Jlirt,  Otto  Kemlitz;  Steuerma?in,  Emil  Sanger;  Seemann,  Max 
Alvary.      Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 


Readers  of  English  poetry  have  been  given  opportunities  to 
acquaint  themselves  with  the  legend  which  is  the  basis  of  Wagner's 
drama,  by  Matthew  Arnold,  Tennyson,  and  Swinburne.  The  story 
is  of  Keltic  origin,  and  is  supposed  to  have  got  into  the  mouths  of 
the  German  Minnesinger  by  way  of  France.  The  most  admirable 
as  well  as  complete  version  extant  is  the  epic  poem  of  Gottfried  von 
Strassburg,  written  in  the  thirteenth  century.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  tale,  edited  in  1804  a  metrical  version 
of  it  from  a  manuscript  which  is  considered  to  be  the  work  of 
Thomas  the  Rhymer,  who  lived  about  a  century  after  Gottfried,  if 
he  lived  at  all.  From  this  manuscript  Scott  argued  in  favor  of  a 
Welsh  source  for  the  romance  instead  of  a  Norman,  as  was  then 
generally  accepted.  The  author  of  the  German  epic  followed  a 
French  version  of  the  tale,  as  was  customary  with  the  Minnesinger 
of  his  period.  He  did  not  live  to  complete  his  poem,  but  already 
in  the  thirteenth  century  and  again  in  the  fourteenth,  conclusions 
were  added  to  it  in  Germany.  Latterly  Hermann  Kurz,  Karl 
Simrock  and  Wilhelm  Hertz  have  edited  and  translated  the  text  and 
appended  to  it  the  generally  accepted  finale. 

Except  for  those  who  wish  to  make  a  careful  literary  study  of 
the  romance  the  English  poets    whom    I    have  mentioned  furnish 
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all  needful  information  in  the  premises.  Tennyson's  share  in  the 
exposition  is  exceedingly  scant  and  wholely  valueless.  It  is  found 
in  the  poem,  "The  Last  Tournament,"  one  of  the  "Idylls  of  the 
King."  Arnold's  is  much  more  interesting.  He  treats  directly  of 
the  outcome  of  the  tragedy  in  his  poem  "Tristram  and  Iseult," 
and  indirectly  relates  nearly  all  that  is  essential  to  an  understanding 
of  the  story.  His  poem  presents  the  death  scene  of  Tristram  in 
Brittany,  with  the  fanciful  imaginings  of  the  dying  man  while  wait- 
ing for  the  coming  of  Iseult,  who  has  been  summoned  from  Tintagel. 
The  whole  tale  is  related  by  Swinburne  in  his  ' '  Tristram  of  Lyon- 
esse,"  which,  after  repeated  interruptions,  appeared  four  or  five 
years  ago.  References  to  features  in  these  poems  will  be  found 
later  on  in  this  Review. 

The  names  of  the  chief  personages  in  the  romance  vary 
slightly  in  the  different  German  and  English  versions,  but  the 
variations  need  lead  no  one  astray.  Wagner's  Tristan  is  otherwise 
known  as  Sir  Tistran  and  Tristram.  All  derive  the  name  from 
the  French  word  ti'iste,  and  find  in  it  a  premonition  of  his  fate. 
Thus  Arnold  : 

''Son,"  she  said,  "  thy  name  shall  be  of  sorrow  ; 
Tristram  art  thou  called  for  my  death's  sake." 

The  poet  speaks  of  the  hero's  dying  mother.  So  also  Swin- 
burne : 

The  name  his  mother,  dying  as  he  was  born, 
Made  out  of  sorrow  in  very  sorrow's  scorn, 
And  set  it  on  him  smiling  in  her  sight, 
Tristram. 

Isolde  is  variously  Iseult,  Ysolt  and  Ysonde ;  Brangdne  is  Brang- 
wain  and  Brenqwaiu  :  Marke,  Mark  and  Marc ;  Kurwenal,  Gouver- 
nayle.  • 

II 

The  story  of  the  drama  as  it  is  presented  to  the  audience  in  the 
actions  of  the  personages  on  the  stage  would  require  but  little  time 
in  the  telling.  It  is  supplemented,  however,  by  a  complete  exposi- 
tion of  incidents  which  are  antecedent  to  the  play  and  essential  to 
it,  this  exposition  being  accomplished  in  a  manner  calculated  to 
excite  warm  admiration  for  Wagner's  skill  in  the  handling  of  an 
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element  of  dramatic  construction  which  is  always  a  great  stumbling- 
block  to  the  playwright.     In  the  beginning  we  find  the  hero  and 
heroine  on  board  a  ship  within  a  few  hours'  voyage  of  Cornwall, 
whither  Tristan  is  bearing  Isolde  as  the  bride  of  King  Mark.     Isolde 
is  an  Irish  princess,  daughter  of  a  queen  of  like  name  with  herself. 
The  first  scene  discloses  her  to  be  a  woman  of   most  tumultuous 
passion.      Hearing  the  glad  shouts  of  the  sailors,  and  learning  their 
cause,  she    bursts  forth  like  a  tempest  and  declares  to  her  maid, 
Branzdne,  that  she  will  never  set  foot  on  Cornwall's  shore.     She 
deplores  the  degeneracy  of  her  mother's  sorcery,  which  can  only 
brew   balsamic  potions  instead  of   commanding  the  elements,  and 
she  wildly  invokes  wind  and  wave  to  dash  the  ship  to  destruction. 
Brangdne  begs  to  know  the  cause  of   her  mistress's  disquiet,  and 
learns  the  story  of  a  fateful  previous  meeting  between  herself  and 
King   Marks    ambassador.      From    Isolde's  recital  and  a   song    of 
Tristaiis  squire  Kurwenal,  we  learn  that  Isolde's  betrothed,  Morold, 
at  a  period  when  Cornwall  was  in   a  measure    subject  to  Ireland, 
had  gone  to  collect  tribute  from  Ki?ig  Mark,  had  been  challenged 
to    mortal   combat  by    Tristan,  one  of  Marks   knights,   and  been 
slain  on  a  lonely  island  m  mid-ocean.    The  victory  freed  Cornwall 
forever   from  the   dominion  of   Isolde's  royal   father.     In  place   of 
the  tribute  money,  Tristan  mockingly  sent  the  head  of  Mo7vld  to 
Ireland.      In   the  death   wound  was   found  a  bit  of   steel  broken 
from  the  victor's  sword,  which  was  preserved  as  a  possible  means 
for  identifying  the  slayer.     Tristan  had  not  escaped  unscathed  from 
the  battle.     A  cut  received  from  Moivld's  poisoned  weapon  would 
not    heal,   and    Tristan,   who    loved    dangerous  adventures,  deter- 
mined to  go  to  Ireland  to  seek  the  aid  of   Isolde,  who  was  skilled 
in  magical  arts.      He  went  in  a  lonely  skiff,  disguised  as  a  harper, 
and  called  himself  Tantris. 

One  day  Isolde,  while  nursing  him,  discovered  a  nick  in  the 
knight's  sword,  and,  bringing  the  steel  splinter  taken  from  Morold's 
head,  she  found  that  it  fitted  into  the  nick.  Helpless  before  her 
lay  the  slayer  of  her  lover — Tantris  and  Tristan  were  one.  A 
furious  rage  took  possession  of  her.  She  raised  the  sword  to 
avenge  the  death  of  Morold,  but  at  the  moment  T7'istan  turned  his 
glance  upon  her.  He  looked,  not  at  the  threatening  sword,  but 
into  her  eyes,  and  in  an  instant  her  heart  was  empty  of   anger. 
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Hatred  had  given  place  to  love.  She  nursed  him  tenderly,  healed 
him  of  his  hurt,  and  saw  him  return  to  Cornwall  after  vowing 
eternal  gratitude. 

After  telling  this  tale  to  Brangd?te,  Isolde  sends  the  maid  to 
summon  Tj-istan  to  her  presence,  but  the  knight  refuses  to  leave 
the  helm  until  he  has  brought  the  ship  into  harbor,  and  his  squire, 
Kurwenal^  incensed  at  the  tone  addressed  by  the  princess  to  one 
who  in  his  eyes  is  the  greatest  of  heroes,  as  answer  to  the  summons 
sings  a  stave  of  a  popular  ballad  which  recounts  the  killing  of 
Morold  and  the  liberation  of  Cornwall  by  his  master.  The  refusal 
completes  the  desperation  of  Isolde.  Outraged  love,  injured  per- 
sonal and  national  pride  (for  she  imagines  that  he  who  had  relieved 
Cornwall  from  tribute  to  Ireland  was  now  gratifying  his  ambition 
by  bringing  her  as  Ireland's  tribute  to  Cornwall),  detestation  of  a 
loveless  marriage  to  ^'Cornwall's  weary  king,"  a  thousand  fierce 
^but  indefinable  emotions  are  seething  in  her  heart.  She  resolves 
to  die  and  to  drag  Tristan  down  to  death  with  her.  Brangdne 
unwittingly  shows  the  way.  She  tries  to  quiet  her  mistress's  fears 
of  the  dangers  of  such  a  marriage  by  telling  her  of  a  magic  potion 
brewed  by  the  queen  mother  with  which  she  will  firmly  attach 
Mark  to  his  bride.  Thus  innocently  she  takes  the  first  step  toward 
precipitating  the  catastrophe.  Isolde  demands  to  see  the  casket  of 
magical  philtres,  and  finds  that  it  also  contains  a  deadly  poison. 
Kurwenal  enters  to  announce  that  the  ship  is  in  harbor,  and  Tristan 
desires  her  to  prepare  for  the  landing.  Isolde  sends  back  greetings 
and  a  message  that  before  she  will  permit  the  knight  to  escort  her 
into  the  presence  of  the  king  he  must  obtain  from  her  forgiveness  of 
a  debt  of  guilt.  Tristan  obeys  this  second  summons,  and  in  justifi- 
cation of  his  conduct  in  keeping  himself  aloof  during  the  voyage 
he,  with  great  dignity,  pleads  his  duty  toward  custom  and  his  king. 
Isolde  reminds  him  of  the  wrong  done  her  in  the  slaying  of  her 
lover  and  her  right  to  the  vengeance  which  once  she  had  renounced. 
Tristan  yields  the  right  and  offers  her  his  sword  and  breast,  but 
Isolde  replies  that  she  cannot  appear  before  King  Mark  as  the  slayer 
of  his  foremost  knight,  and  proposes  that  he  drink  a  cup  of  recon- 
ciliation. Tristan  sees  one-half  her  purpose  and  chivalrously  con- 
sents to  pledge  her  in  what  he  knows  to  be  poison.  Isolde  calls  for 
the  cup  which  she  had  commanded  Bj'angdne  to  prepare,  and  when 
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Tristan  has  drunk  part  of  its  contents  she  wrenches  it  from  his 
hand  and  drains  it  to  the  bottom.  Thus  they  meet  their  doom, 
which  is  not  death  and  surcease  of  sorrow,  but  hfe  and  misery,  for 
Brangdne  had  disobeyed  her  mistress  out  of  her  love  and  mixed  a 
love  i^otion  instead  of  a  death  draught.  A  moment  of  bewilder- 
ment and  the  two  fated  ones  are  in  each  other's  arm,  pouring  out 
an  ecstasy  of  passion;  then  the  maids  of  honor  robe  Isolde  to 
receive  King  Mark,  who  is  coming  on  board  to  greet  his  bride. 
The  curtain  falls  on  the  first  act. 

It  w^ould  detain  us  too  long  at  this  place  to  give  an  analysis  of 
the  textual  contents  of  the  second  act,  which  differs  from  the  first 
in  that  it  is  all  but  actionless.  In  it  is  presented  the  culminating 
catastrophe  of  the  tragedy  —the  discovery  of  the  guilt  of  the 
ill-starred  lovers  by  King  Mai'k.  The  scene  is  a  garden  before 
Queen  Isolde's  chamber;  the  time,  a  lovely  night  in  Summer.  A 
torch  burns  in  a  ring  beside  the  door  leading  from  the  chamber  into 
the  garden.  The  King  has  gone  a-hunting,  and  as  the  curtain  rises 
the  tones  of  the  hunting  horns  dying  away  in  the  distance  blend 
entrancingly  with  an  instrumental  song  from  the  orchestra,  which 
seems  a  musical  sublimation  of  night  and  nature  in  their  tenderest 
moods.  Isolde  appears  with  Bi-angdne  and  pleads  with  her  to 
extinguish  the  torch  and  thus  give  a  signal  to  Tristan^  who  is 
waiting  in  concealment.  But  Brangdne  suspects  treachery  on  the 
part  of  Melot,  a  knight  who  is  jealous  of  Tristan  and  himself 
enamored  of  Isolde,  and  who  had  planned  the  nocturnal  hunt. 
She  warns  her  mistress  and  begs  her  to  wait.  In  their  dialogue 
there  is  lovely  fencing  with  the  incident  of  the  vanishing  sounds  of 
the  hunt  like  Shakespeare's  dalliance  with  nightingale  and  lark,  in 
"Romeo  and  Juhet."  Beauty  rests  upon  this  scene  like  a  bene- 
diction. To  Isolde  the  horns  are  but  the  rustling  of  the  forest 
leaves  as  they  are  caressed  by  the  wind,  or  the  purling  and  laughing 
of  the  brook.  Longing  has  eaten  up  all  patience,  all  discretion,  all 
fear.  She  extinguishes  the  torch  in  spite  of  Bi'angdne' s  pleadings, 
and  with  wildly  waving  scarf  beckons  on  her  hurrying  lover. 
Beneath  the  foliage  they  sing  their  love  through  all  the  tones  of  a 
gamut  leading  from  heaven  to  hell  and  back  again.  It  is  the  duet 
which  has  been  heard  in  our  concert  rooms,  whose  poetry  consists 
almost    wholly    of   detached    ejaculations    and    verbal    plays,    each 
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paraphrasing  and  varying  or  giving  a  new  turn  to  the  outpourings 
of  the  other,  the  whole  permeated  with  the  symboHsm  of  pessimistic 
philosophy  in  which  night  and  death  and  oblivion  are  glorified  and 
day  and  life  and  memory  are  contemned.  In  its  supremest  moment 
comes  the  rude  interruption.  Brangdne  utters  a  warning  as  Kur- 
wenal  dashes  in  with  drawn  sword  and  shouts :  ' '  Save  thyself, 
Tristan ! "  King  Mark,  Melot,  and  courtiers  at  his  heels.  Day, 
the  symbol  of  all  that  is  fatal  to  their  love,  has  dawned.  Tristan 
makes  no  defence  though  King  Mark  in  a  long  speech  bewails  the 
treachery  of  his  nephew  and  friend  and  mournfully  seeks  an 
explanation.  The  scene  is  dramatically  disappointing  to  the 
majority  who  think  that  Tennyson  came  nearer  nature  in  the 
corresponding  scene  in  his  poem  : 

But  while  he  bow'd  to  kiss  the  jewell'd  throat, 
Out  of  the  dark,  just  as  the  lips  had  touch'd, 

Behind  him  rose  a  shadow  and  a  shriek 

'*  Mark's  way,"  said  Mark,  and  c'ove  him  thro'  the  brain. 

The  serfnonizing  of  Mark  in  such  a  situation  has  been  more 
ridiculed  than  anything  else  in  Wagner's  dramas  but  it  is  not  without 
its  defence.  From  the  words  of  the  heart-torn  King  we  learn,  that 
he  had  himself  been  forced  into  the  marriage  by  the  disturbed 
political  state  of  his  kingdom,  and  that  he  had  only  consented  to 
it  when  Tristan,  whom  he  had  decided  to  make  his  successor, 
threatened  to  leave  the  country  if  he  did  not  revoke  his  decision 
and  strive  to  give  to  Cornwall's  crown  a  legal  heir.  Tristan^ s  only 
answer  is  to  obtain  from  Isolde  a  promise  to  follow  him  into  death. 
He  then  makes  a  feint  of  attacking  Melot  and  permits  the  latter  to 
reach  him  with  his  sword.  He  falls  with  a  fatal  wound,  and  Isolde 
throws  herself  upon  him  as  King  Mark  holds  Melot  back,  and  the 
scene  ends. 

The  third  act  presents  the  death  of  Tristan  in  the  ruins  of  his 
ancestral  castle  at  Kareol.  The  wounded  knight,  attended  by 
Kurwenal,  lies  under  a  lime  tree  and  wastes  his  last  strength  in 
feverish  fancies  and  ardent  longings  touching  the  coming  of  Isolde. 
A  shepherd  lad  tells  of  his  vain  watching  for  the  sight  of  a  sail  by 
playing  a  mournful  melody  on  his  pipe.  The  ship  is  sighted  at  last, 
and  Tristan  staggers  to  his  feet.  His  strength  endures  only  for  one 
embrace  and  one  word:   '■'•Isolde!''''    He  dies,  and  ys!\v\^  Isolde  lies 
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upon  his  body  Mark  and  his  train  arrive  on  a  second  ship. 
Brangdne  has  told  the  secret  of  the  love  draught,  and  the  King 
comes  to  unite  the  lovers,  but  his  purpose  is  not  known,  and 
Kurwenal  receives  his  death  blow  while  trying  to  hold  the  castle 
against  overpowering  numbers.  He  dies  at  Tristan^ s  side.  Isolde^ 
unconscious  of  all  that  is  going  on  around  her,  sings  out  her  broken 
heart  and  dies  upon  her  lover's  corpse. 

Ill 

Before  discussing  some  of  the  questions  which  are  suggested  by 
this  drama  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  call  attention  to  several  deviations 
in  it  from  the  legend  as  it  has  been  handed  down  by  the  poets. 
The  majority  of  these  deviations  will  be  found  to  be  full  of  signifi- 
cance. At  the  outset  we  are  confronted  with  the  chief  of  these. 
In  all  the  other  versions  the  love  potion  is  drunk  by  Tristan 
and  Isolde  by  mistake.      In  Mr.  Swinburne's  poem  Tristram  toils  at 

the  oars, 

More  mightily  than  any  wearier  three, 

the  wind  having  veered,  and  when  he  rests,  calls  for  a  drink 

Saying:  "  Iseult,  for  all  dear  love's  labor's  sake, 
Give  me  to  drink,  and  give  me  for  a  pledge 
The  touch  of  four  lips  on  the  beaker's  edge." 

Jseulfs  maid,  Brangwain,  is  asleep,  and  the  Princess,  not  wishing  to 
awake  her,  herself  looks  for  wine  and  finds  a  curious  cup  hid  in  the 
maid's  bosom.  She  deems  its  contents  wine  and  drinks  and  hands 
it  to  Tristi'am  to  drink.  It  is  the  love  draught  prepared  by  Queen 
Iseult  and  intrusted  to  Brangwain,  to  be  by  her  sacredly  guarded 
and  given  to  Mark  and  Iseult  on  their  wedding  night.  Mr.  Arnold 
also  has  these  lovers  drink  unwittingly 

that  spiced  magic  draught 


Which  since  then  forever  rolls 
Through  their  blood  and  binds  their  souls, 
Working  love,  but  working  teen. 

In  this  respect  both  English  poets  follow  the  German  epic  of 
Gottfried  von  Strassburg.  The  dramatic  significance  of  Wagner's 
variation  can  be  reserved  for  discussion  hereafter.  Its  value  as 
intensifying  the  character  of  Isolde  is  obvious  at  a  glance. 
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Tennyson  omits  all  mention  of  the  love  potion  and  permits  us 
to  imagine  Trist?'ai7i  and  Iseiilt  as  a  couple  of  ordinary  sinners,  the 
former's  doctrines  on  the  subject  being  published  in  lines  like  these : 

Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  vv^hile  we  may ; 

The  woods  are  hush'd,  their  music  is  no  more  : 
The  leaf  is  dead,  the  yearning  passed  away  : 

New  leaf,  new  life — the  days  of  frost  are  o'er: 
New  life,  new  love  to  suit  the  newer  day  : 

New  loves  are  sweet  as  those  that  went  before; 
Free  love — free  field — we  love  but  while  we  may. 

The  next  important  variation  (I  do  not  speak  of  omissions  which 
are  inevitable  in  throwing  an  epic  into  dramatic  form)  is  in  the 
scene  which  follows  the  discovery  of  the  lovers  by  King  Mark. 
To  discuss  this  in  all  its  bearings  would  require  more  time  and 
space  than  I  shall  care  to  employ  for  the  purpose,  but  it  is  well 
to  know  it.  The  wronged  Ma7^k  of  Wagner,  some  will  say,  as 
many  have  said,  is  not  wronged  at  all,  since  he  chooses  to  remain 
inactive  where  the  popular  impulse  is  illustrated  in  the  "Mark's 
way!"  of  Tennyson.  But  the  Marke  of  Gottfried  and  the  Mark 
of  Swinburne  are  scarcely  more  comprehensible  in  their  conduct 
than  Wagner's  Marke.  In  Gottfried's  epic,  after  the  King  has 
repeatedly  sent  the  guilty  lovers  away  and  again  taken  them  back, 
he  is  finally  convinced  of  their  guilt;  but  before  he  takes  action 
against  Tristan  the  latter  escapes.  In  Swinburne  Tristram  is  taken 
and  led  toward  the  chapel  for  trial.  On  the  road  he  wrenches 
off  his  bonds,  wrings  a  sword  from  Moraunt'' s  hands,  kills  him  and 
ten  knights  more,  leaps  into  the  sea  from  a  cliff  and  escapes,  aided 
by  Goiivernayle. 

In  the  last  act  Wagner  has  proceeded  with  the  utmost  freedom, 
as  in  all  respects  he  had  a  right  to  do,  derived  from  the  fact  that 
no  authentic  version  of  the  close  of  the  legend  has  been  preserved. 
Simrock,  following  the  old  English  "Sir  Tristrem,"  appended  to 
his  translation  into  modern  German  of  Gottfried's  epic  the  episode 
of  Tristan' s  life  in  Brittany  with  a  second  Isolt.,  called  Isolt  of  the 
White  Hand.  Being  low  with  a  wound  received  in  combat,  Tristan 
sends  for  the  first  Isolt^  cautioning  his  brother-in-law,  who  goes  on 
the  mission,  to  hoist  white  sails  on  returning  if  he  bring  the  Queen 
and  black  if  he  do  not.      Isolt  of  the  White  Hand,  who  is  watching 
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for  the  return  of  the  ship,  out  of  jealousy  announces  that  the  sails 
are  black,  and  Tristaiis  heartstrings  snap  in  twain,  just  before  holt 
of  Ireland  enters  the  chamber.  This  version  Swinburne  follows, 
but  Arnold  adds  a  beautiful  touch  to  the  old  legend  by  making  the 
second  Iscult  tend  her  husband  with  unflinching  love  and  unfailing 
fidelity,  even  while  she  waits  for  the  coming  of  her  rival.  Arnold 
gives  Tristj'am  and  the  second  Iseidt  a  family  of  children,  but  Swin- 
burne keeps  the  latter  a  ' '  maiden  wife. "  All  agree  with  Wagner  in 
having  Tristan's  death  close  on  the  coming  of  Isolde.  Bayard 
Taylor  in  writing  of  Gottfried's  epic  almost  angrily  refuses  to 
believe  that  Iscult  of  the  White  Hand  killed  her  knight  by  the 
falsehood  about  the  sails. 

King  Mark's  too  tardy  reconciliation  is  common  to  all  versions, 
and  the  final  scene  in  the  drama,  which  those  who  wish  can  also  add 
to  Wagner's  version,  is  that  of  the  common  grave  at  Tintagel,  over- 
grown with  a  rosebush  and  a  vine  so  curiously  intertwined  that  no 
one  might  separate  them — a  picture  which  is  familiar  from  ' '  Lord 
Lovell "  and  other  old  English  ballads. 

IV 

Of  the  material  changes  which  Wagner  made  in  the  Tristram 
legend  none  is  more  vital  to  his  dramatic  scheme  than  that  touching 
the  administering  of  the  fateful  potion.  Bayard  Taylor,  in  his  study 
of  Gottfried's  epic,  grows  indignant  at  Tennyson  for  omitting  the 
draught,  thus  making  the  mutual  passion  of  the  lovers  ordinary  sin. 
The  potion,  he  argues,  takes  the  place  accorded  to  Fate  in  the  classic 
Greek  tragedy,  and  through  it  or  because  of  it  our  sympathies  are 
aroused  and  the  characters  of  Tristram  and  Iscult  are  ennobled.  It 
will  be  observed  that  the  versions  of  the  legend  which  I  have  hur- 
riedly discussed  present  three  points  of  view  from  which  the  love  of 
the  tragic  pair  must  be  studied.  With  Gottfried,  Arnold,  and  Swin- 
burne, the  drinking  is  purely  accidental  and  the  passion  which  leads 
to  the  destruction  of  the  lovers  is  something  for  which  they  are  in 
no  wise  responsible.  With  Tennyson  there  is  no  philter,  and  the 
passion  is  all  guilty.  With  Wagner  the  love  exists  before  the  dread- 
ful drinking,  and  the  potion  is  less  a  maker  of  uncontrollable  pas- 
sion than  a  drink  which  causes  the  lovers  to  forget  duty,  honor,  and 
the  respect  due  to  the  laws  of  society.       It  is  a  favorite    idea  of 
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Wagner's  that  the  hero  of  tragedy  should  be  a  type  of  pure  humanity, 
freed  from  all  the  bonds  of  conventionality.  It  is  this  theory  which 
created  the  heroic  character  of  Siegfried.  But  the  tragical  character 
or  characters  of  the  Niblung  tetralogy  (accepting  Sicgmund  as  a 
prototype  of  Siegfried)  live  far  back  in  a  mythical  age  whose  code 
of  moral  laws  it  would  not  be  easy  to  reconstruct,  while  T?'isfra?n's 
environment  shows  him  to  be  contemporary  with  a  state  of  society 
which  was  particularly  nice  in  some  of  its  ideas  of  honor  and 
mutual  obligation.  It  is  perfectly  allowable,  therefore,  to  accept  the 
love  potion  in  Wagner's  scheme  as  nothing  more  than  the  agency  by 
which  the  dramatist  struck  from  his  hero  the  shackles  of  convention 
which  appear  so  galling  to  him. 

Concerning  the  dramatic  or  poetical  value  of  Wagner's  "pure 
humanity"  I  do  not  care  to  speak  at  length.  Comparing  the  char- 
acter of  Tristan  with  that  of  Tannhduser  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
latter  appeals  much  more  to  the  sympathy  of  the  world  as  it  is  in 
this  age  than  the  former;  and  the  reason  surely  lies  in  its  loftier 
ethical  purpose.  Tannhduser,  by  the  dramatist's  own  admonition, 
is  to  be  taken  as  a  type  of  manhood  ' '  in  its  passionate  desires  and 
ideal  aspirations,"  like  the  Faust  of  Goethe.  All  the  magnificent 
energy  of  an  ideal  man  is  brought  forward  in  the  poet's  conception, 
but  it  is  an  energy  that  is  shattered  in  its  fluctuations  between 
sensual  delights  and  ideal  aspirations,  typified  by  the  Venus  and  the 
Elizabeth  of  the  play.  For  Elizabeths  love,  which  he  is  compelled 
to  recognize  in  all  its  self-sacrificing  fulness,  and  which  inspires  him 
with  a  love  equally  boundless,  Tannhduser  is  willing  to  suffer 
agonies  indescribable ;  but  toward  the  minstrels  in  the  contest  and 
all  the  world  which  they  represent  he  remains  the  unswervable 
knight  who  keeps  his  pledge  to  sing  of  the  delights  which  have  been 
his.  Here  is  the  contradiction  against  which  he  is  shattered  as  the 
heroes  of  Greek  tragedy  were  shattered  on  the  rock  of  implacable 
Fate.  But  the  transcendent  beauty  of  the  modern  drama  is  lent  by 
the  ethical  idea  of  the  salvation  which  comes  from  the  love  of  pure 
woman,  a  salvation  touching  which  no  one  can  be  in  doubt  when 
Tannhduser,  as  impersonated  by  Herr  Niemann,  sinks  lifeless  beside 
the  bier  of  the  atoning  saint  and  Venus'' s  cries  of  woe  are  swallowed 
up  by  the  pious  canticle  of  the  Pilgrims.     It  is  this  outcome  of  the 
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play   (a    variation,   again,    from    the    old    Tannhauser  legend)    that 
discloses  the  profoundly  poetical  nature  of  Wagner. 

Unquestionably,  as  Bayard  Taylor  argued,  the  love  draught  is 
the  Fate  of  the  Tristan  drama,  and  this  brings  into  notice  the  sig- 
nificance of  Wagner's  chief  variation.  It  is  an  old  theory,  too  often 
overlooked  now,  that  there  must  be  at  least  a  taint  of  guilt  in  the 
conduct  of  a  tragic  hero  in  order  that  the  feeling  of  pity  excited  by 
his  sufferings  may  not  overcome  the  idea  of  justice  in  the  catas- 
trophe. This  theory  was  plainly  an  outgrowth  of  the  deep  religious 
purpose  of  the  Greek  tragedy.  Wagner  puts  antecedent  and  con- 
scious guilt  at  the  door  of  both  his  heroic  characters.  They  love 
before  the  philter,  and  do  not  pay  the  reverence  to  the  passion 
which,  in  the  highest  conception,  it  commands.  Tristan  is  carried 
away  by  love  of  power  and  glory  before  men,  and  himself  suggests 
and  compels  by  his  threats  Marks  marriage,  which  is  a  crime 
against  the  love  which  he  bears  Isolde  and  she  bears  him.  There  is 
guilt  enough  in  Isolde's  determination  and  effort  to  commit  murder 
and  suicide.  Thus  Wagner  presents  us  the  idea  of  Fate  in  the 
latest  and  highest  aspect  that  it  assumed  in  the  minds  of  the  Greek 
poets,  and  he  arouses  our  pity  and  our  horror,  not  only  by  the 
sufferings  of  the  principals,  but  also  by  making  an  innocent  and 
amiable  prompting  to  underlie  the  action  which  brings  down  the 
catastrophe.  It  is  Brangdne'' s  love  for  her  mistress  that  persuades 
her  to  shield  her  from  the  crime  of  murder  and  protect  her  life. 
From  whatever  point  of  view  the  question  is  treated  it  seems  to  me 
that  Wagner's  variation  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  legend,  and 
that  the  objection,  which  German  critics  have  urged,  that  the  love  of 
the  pair  is  merely  a  chemical  product  and  so  outside  of  human 
sympathy,  falls  to  the  ground. 

Dramatically  King  Mark's  conduct  in  the  second  act  must 
appear  strange  and  perhaps  disappointing,  but  it  is  not  incompre- 
hensible to  those  who  go  to  a  drama  for  something  more  than  diver- 
sion, and  it  surely  serves  the  purpose  of  increasing  our  appreciation 
of  Tristan's  helplessness  and  also  of  the  nobility  in  his  character, 
for  when  King  Mark  will  not  strike  Tfistan  compels  Melot  to 
wield  the  sword  of  retribution  for  him.  Wagner's  whole  plan  is  laid 
out  to  show  the  power  of  the  human  passion  which,  in  the  view  of 
the  pessimistic  philosophy  to  which    he  adhered,  he  exalts    in  the 
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sensual  character  of  his  music,  in  the  sentiments  of  the  overlong 
duet  of  the  second  act,  and  the  horror  of  the  double  death.  The 
elimination  of  the  second  Iseult  is  so  obvious  an  exaltation  of  the 
passion  of  the  lovers  that  it  needs  no  discussion. 


Wagner's  skill  in  conjuring  up  a  situation  which  fascinates  the 
senses  and  plunges  the  observer  at  once  into  the  mood  which  is 
essential  to  the  reception  of  the  poetry  and  music  of  his  drama  has 
no  brighter  illustration  than  "Tristan  und  Isolde."  Each  of  the 
three  acts  of  this  tragedy  opens  with  a  mood  picture  which  imme- 
diately takes  complete  possession  of  the  observer  and  auditor.  The 
passionate  stress  of  the  story  and  its  profound  melancholy  are  pub- 
lished at  the  outset  in  the  orchestral  prelude,  which  is  constructed 
out  of  the  principal  melodic  elements  of  the  score  which  are  not 
scenic.  It  is  in  its  way  an  ideal  introduction  and  not  the  least  of  its 
merits  is  the  fact  that  it  does  not  require  the  intellectual  activity, 
conditioned  by  a  following  of  its  typical  melodic  phrases  through 
web  and  woof,  to  make  it  enjoyable.  This  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
entire  score  of  "Tristan."  More  than  any  other  of  the  musical 
dramas  of  Wagner,  with  the  possible  exception  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer,"  it  shows  the  spontaneity  in  artistic  creation  without  which 
a  real  art-work  cannot  come  into  existence.  Wagner  has  himself 
expressed  his  preference  for  "Tristan"  over  others  of  his  works 
and  based  it  on  the  solid  ground  that  in  the  composition  of  this 
score  he  proceeded  without  thought  of  his  own  theories;  in  other 
words  he  worked  spontaneously  and  not  reflectively.  The  result  is 
strikingly  noticeable  in  the  circumstance  that  though  there  are  fewer 
typical  melodies  in  the  score  than  in  any  other  of  the  composer, 
one  is  much  less  inclined  to  dissect  it  for  the  pleasure  which  such 
an  intellectual  process  brings  than  when  listening  even  to  ' '  Die 
Walkiire,"  for  instance,  which  has  also  its  moments  of  absolute  and 
obviously  spontaneous  musical  beauty.  It  might  be  set  down  as 
one  of  the  missions  of  "Tristan"  in  communities  that  are  disposed 
to  hold  aloof  from  Wagner  to  drive  away  the  bugaljoo  of  the 
so-called  "leading  motive."  Yet  we  know  that  the  score  is  a 
perfect  and  complete  exposition  of  Wagner's  theories.  In  writing 
about  Wagner's  music  too  much  stress  is  laid  on  the  necessity  of 
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being  able  to  analyze  the  music  as  it  moves  past  the  sense.  If  this 
were  a  condition  precedent  to  enjoyment,  nothing  is  plainer  than 
that  we  should  have  to  wait  a  long  time  in  this  country  to  find  an 
appreciative  public.  Yet  we  know  from  the  experiences  of  the  last 
three  years  in  this  city  that  this  is  not  true,  and  that,  on  the 
contrary,  conservatism  toward  Wagner's  music  is  much  more  likely 
to  be  found  in  communities  with  whom  fixed  tastes  and  prejudices 
are  the  result  of  a  certain  degree  of  artistic  culture  attained  than 
in  communities  like  ours  where  a  work  is  listened  to  by  unbiased 
hearers  for  its  own  sake.  It  is  not  without  reason  that  some  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  admirers  of  "Tristan"  have  been  found  in  France, 
and  that  the  most  enthusiastic  audiences  that  greeted  the  Niblung 
tragedies  when  Angelo  Neumann  made  his  famous  Wagner  tour 
under  the  artistic  direction  of  Herr  Seidl  were  in  Italy. 

One  of  the  most  effective  elements  in  Wagner's  method  as 
illustrated  in  this  drama  is  that  of  musical  contrast.  In  the  first 
scene  the  graceful  song  of  the  unseen  sailor  is  insinuating  in  its 
charm.  It  is  a  part  of  what  might  be  called  the  scenic  music  of 
the  drama.  It  puts  us  on  shipboard  and  enables  us  to  share  in  the 
pleasurable  sensations  of  the  voyage  to  Cornwall.  Hardly  have 
we  surrendered  ourselves  to  this  pleasure,  however,  before  Isolde^ s 
outburst  of  rage  turns  our  attention  from  the  scenes  to  the  person- 
ages of  the  play.  Wliat  was  innocent  delight  to  the  singer  and  to 
us  has  loosened,  we  know  not  why  for  a  moment,  an  emotional 
tempest  in  the  heart  of  the  passenger  most  concerned  in  that 
voyage.  Suddenly,  as  we  listen  to  her  imprecations,  the  whole 
past  of  the  heroine  is  revealed — she  stands  before  us  not  the 
helpless,  inexperienced,  unconcerned  young  princess  of  the  other 
poems,  but  a  fully  developed,  furious  woman,  a  tragic  heroine  ripe 
for  destruction.  The  device  is  admirably  effective  and  Wagner  has 
at  a  blow  introduced  the  two  varieties  of  music  which  are  to  relieve 
each  other  and  in  turn  vitalize  the  dramatic  contents  of  the  act. 
We  find  then  as  we  listen  that  the  rugged  yet  tender  Kiirwenal, 
a  character  at  once  picturesque  and  amiable,  shares  in  the  bright, 
flowing,  vigorously  rhythmical  music,  which  tells  of  unfettered 
breezes,  heaving  billows,  and  popular  pride,  while  to  Tristan  and 
Isolde  is  given  the  music  made  out  of  a  few  phrases  which  as  they 
enfold   themselves  over   and  over   again   in   an   infinite   variety  of 
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•combinations  and  with  continually  changing  instrumental  color, 
certainly  do  bring  to  our  consciousness  in  a  wonderfully  vivid 
manner  the  soul  torments  which  are  consuming  them.  This 
alternation  of  the  two  kinds  of  music  is  equally  if  not  even  more 
effective  in  the  last  act,  where  in  place  of  the  sea  melody  we  have 
the  first  mournful  and  then  joyous  pipings  of  the  watching  shepherd 
lad,  mingled  with  long-drawn  tones  that  paint  the  ebbing  away  of 
Tristan's  vital  powers  and  the  outbursts  of  his  fevered  fancy. 
Here,  too,  the  joyous  pastoral  melody  is  used  with  tremendous  power 
to  build  up  the  climax  which  comes  with  Isolde.,  just  as  the  eager 
sea  music  precipitates  the  outburst  of  passion  after  the  draught  in 
the  first  act.  But  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  this  is 
all  music  which  must  be  heard  with  the  eyes  on  the  stage  pictures 
and  the  attention  on  the  utterances  of  the  actors.  Otherwise  much 
of  it  will  weary  with  its  restless  change  of  key  and  its  want  of 
measured  period. 

VI 

After  all  has  been  said  in  praise  or  condemnation  of  ' '  Tristan 
und  Isolde"  that  can  be  said  from  a  study  of  the  printed  page  its 
best  advocate  and  severest  judge  must  both  in  the  end  derive  their 
conclusive  arguments  from  a  stage  representation.  A  dramatic 
work,  whether  written  for  speech  or  for  song,  becomes  truly  vital 
only  on  the  stage,  and  it  is  to  the  representation,  therefore,  that  the 
final  appeal  must  be  made.  Between  the  book  and  the  performance 
there  are  frequent  contradictions  in  this  drama,  as  in  nearly  all 
others  of  Wagner,  and  perhaps  an  equal  amount  of  praise  and  of 
condemnation  would  fall  to  the  ground  if  those  who  pronounce 
them  were  obliged  to  base  their  opinions  on  what  they  see  and  hear 
in  the  theatre  instead  of  what  they  dig  out  of  book  and  score  in 
their  studies.  This  being  true.  New  Yorkers  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  being  a  most  wonderfully  favored  community,  so  far  as  an 
opportunity  to  enjoy  this  drama  is  concerned.  I  speak  advisedly. 
"Tristan  und  Isolde"  sets  before  its  two  foremost  characters  the 
severest  problem  and  the  most  difficult  task  of  any  work  in  the 
operatic  list.  After  completion  it  waited  six  years  for  stage 
production,  and  Wagner  found  it  necessary  even  in  1865,  when 
he  had  an  ideal  representative  of  Tristan  in  the  tenor  Schnorr 
von  Carolsfeld,  to  make    excisions    in    order    to    keep    the    drama 
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"  practicable."  From  1865  until  last  Summer  wherever  it  has  been 
given  extensive  cuts  have  been  made,  though  every  bar  was  grudg- 
ingly yielded,  if  yielded  at  all,  by  the  extreme  wing  among  Wagner's 
admirers.  In  the  Summer  of  1886  at  Bayreuth  the  work  was  given 
in  its  integrity,  and  great  was  the  rejoicing  thereat  in  the  Wagnerian 
Mecca;  but  the  fact  added  no  new  argument  to  the  case.  The 
conditions  at  the  Bayreuth  festivals  are  unique.  Not  only  are  the 
performers  inspired  by  a  degree  of  artistic  devotion  not  to  be  found 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  they  are  given  long  resting  spells 
between  the  acts.  The  public,  too,  bring  into  the  theatre  a  greater 
enthusiasm  and  a  larger  supply  of  endurance  than  are  commonly 
found.  Now  enthusiasm  and  endurance  are  both  wanted  in  those 
who  wish  to  be  really  appreciative  of  "Tristan";  and  this  truth  is 
no  reflection  on  the  work.  Appreciation  of  "Tristan"  is  more 
than  anything  else  a  matter  of  emotion.  The  music  with  its 
tumultuous  lava-current  attacks  one's  emotional  part  more  than  the 
intellect  or  the  judgment.  This  is  one  of  the  grounds  on  which 
excisions  are  to  be  commended,  for  there  were  moments  in  the 
representations  which  the  work  received  during  the  season  when  the 
emotional  tension  was  great  beyond  the  bounds  of  pleasure.  For 
the  performers  the  need  of  excisions  grew  out  of  physical  consider- 
ations. No  singers  would  be  willing  to  do  all  the  work  which 
Wagner  assigns  to  Tristan  and  Isolde  under  ordinary  operatic 
conditions.  It  would  be  ruinous  to  their  voices  if  they  attempted  it. 
This,  unquestionably,  is  a  defect  in  the  work  which  is  only  to  be 
explained  on  the  ground  of  Wagner's  well-known  indifference  to 
the  limits  of  vocal  possibiHty.  Other  excisions  are  demanded  by 
mistakes  traceable  into  Wagner's  study.  The  cuts  made  in  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House  pointed  out  these  mistakes.  They  are 
chiefly  in  the  love  duet  of  the  second  act,  the  speech  of  King  Mark 
after  the  discovery,  and  the  death  scene  of  Tristan  which  occupies 
nearly  all  of  the  third  act. 

Concerning  the  beauty  of  the  duet  I  have  already  spoken.  It 
is  the  composer's  boldest  and  most  successful  effort  to  give  musical 
expression  to  hot,  unbridled  passion,  which  puts  itself  into  antag- 
onism with  all  the  world.  At  its  climax  the  furthermost  limit  of 
expression  by  sound  seems  to  have  been  reached.  It  alternates 
between  accents  of  intense  yearning  and  passionate  outpourings  like 
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boiling  torrents.  In  the  singing  and  the  acting  of  Frl.  Lehmann 
and  Herr  Niemann,  as  well  as  in  the  playing  of  the  orchestra,  to 
which  Herr  Seidl  transmitted  the  inspiring  spark,  there  seemed  to  be 
an  utter  forgetfulness  of  all  surroundings  and  even  of  the  physical 
limitations  which  ordinarily  give  interpreting  artists  pause.  This 
duet,  when  performed  as  Wagner  wrote  it,  and  as  it  was  heard  in 
Bayreuth  last  summer,  is  thirty  minutes  long.  Here,  plainly, 
Wagner  wrote  and  composed  with  tremendous  enthusiasm,  for  in 
the  dialogue  of  this  scene  lies  the  key,  and  as  some  will  think  the 
justification,  of  everything  in  the  drama.  But  pessimistic  philosophy, 
transmitted  through  verbal  plays  which  are  carried  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  reason,  if  not  to  the  verge  of  childishness,  is  not  good 
dramatic  matter,  and  half  an  hour  of  it  is  too  much.  Swinburne, 
who  repeatedly  makes  use  of  metaphors  and  thoughts  which  tempt 
one  to  believe  that  he  made  a  study  of  Wagner's  drama,  also 
attempts  a  dalliance  with  the  images  of  night  and  day  which  fills  so 
many  of  Wagner's  pages,  but  with  a  difference,  and  his  Iseult, 
unlike  the  German's  Isolde,  checks  Tristrani s  song  wherein  he  asks  • 

Love,  is  it  day  that  makes  thee  thy  delight, 
Or  thou  that  seest  day  made  out  of  thy  light  ? 

by  calmly  observing, 

I  have  heard  men  sing  of  love  a  simpler  way 

Than  these  wrought  riddles  made  of  night  and  day. 

It  is  said  that  to  understand  the  drama  in  its  completeness  one 
must  sympathize,  or,  at  least,  know  its  philosophical  undercurrent. 
There  is  some  truth  in  the  observation,  but  the  necessity  is  lessened 
by  the  reduction  of  this  duet.  The  curtailment  of  King  Mark' s 
sermonizing  is  justified  by  dramatic  feeling.  An  inactive  personage 
is  not  a  welcome  figure  on  the  stage,  least  of  all  in  a  scene  like  that 
in  which  Wagner  introduces  Mark,  and  the  difficulty  is  not  helped 
out  by  permitting  him  to  emphasize  his  inactivity  by  much  talk. 
Wagner's  Mark,  though  his  attributes  and  conduct  admit  of  expla- 
nation, would  find  a  better  province  in  an  epic  or  a  prose  romance. 
It  would  be  a  pity  for  the  musical  sacrifice,  but  Tidstan  could  do 
much  for  Mark's  reputation  by  precipitating  the  suicidal  combat 
with  Melot  earlier.  Here  is  a  striking  instance  of  the  failure  of  a 
product  of  the  study  on  the  stage.     Neither  Herr  Niemann's  acting 
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nor  Herr  Fischer's  beautiful  and  affecting  singing  could  save  the 
scene  from  creating  a  little  impatience,  yet  it  had  been  generously 
and  judiciously  pruned. 

If  anything  could  justify  a  retention  of  all  the  music  of  the  last 
act  it  would  be  the  performance  of  Herr  Niemann,  the  equal  of 
which  for  forcefulness  and  truthfulness  I  have  never  witnessed  on 
the  lyric  stage.  But  a  comparison  of  the  scene  as  presented  in 
Bayreuth  with  that  as  presented  here  confirms  the  opinion  which  I 
expressed  in  the  New  York  Trilnme^  in  a  review  of  the  Bayreuth 
performance,  that  the  excision  benefits  the  scene.  Here  Herr 
Niemann  carried  his  hearers  along  with  resistless  power  and 
wrought  them  up  to  a  pitch  of  absolutely  painful  excitement.  The 
culmination  of  his  sufferings  was  in  fact  too  horrible,  and  one  could 
not  help  wishing  he  had  stopped  a  little  short  of  the  extremity 
which  Wagner's  hues  demand.  The  exposure  of  the  sword  wound 
was  shocking,  and  sent  a  thrill  of  horror  through  the  audience,  who 
would  have  been  glad  to  have  dispensed  with  this  too  vivid  realism. 
Herr  Niemann's  Tristan^  like  his  Tannhdiiser,  is,  in  spite  of  its  vocal 
defects,  an  exceedingly  clear  exposition  of  the  character  as  the 
poet-composer  conceived  and  executed  it.  And  it  is  more.  It  is  a 
fine  illustration  of  that  rule  of  dramatic  composition  which  requires 
a  tragic  character  to  exhibit  the  progress  of  his  growth  and  disso- 
lution. From  the  dignified,  reserved  knight  of  the  first  act  to  the 
impassioned  lover  of  the  second  and  the  dream-haunted,  longing, 
despairing,  dying  man  of  the  third  there  are  progressive  steps 
which  are  so  vividly  presented  that  no  one  can  be  oblivious  to 
them.  As  in  "Tannhauser"  so  in  "Tristan,"  he  reserves  his 
powers  for  the  culminating  scene,  but  he  is  never  guilty  of  a 
step  which  retards  or  reverses  the  development  of  the  character 
that  is  hastening  to  its  destruction.  Compared  with  his  imitators 
(and  no  heroic  tenor  attempts  Tannhduser  now  without  imitating 
Niemann),  he  stands  out  in  wonderful  prominence  by  reason  of  his 
disregard  of  all  extravagance  of  gesture  or  utterance.  His  attitudes 
are  full  of  plastic  dignity  and  beauty,  and  his  smallest  gestures 
of  eloquent  meaning.  His  use  of  the  resources  of  tone  color, 
with  a  voice  that  has  been  much  worn,  is  marvellous,  and  his 
declamation  replete  with  vitalizing  power.  His  complete  absorption 
by  the  work  in  hand  is  manifest  whether  he  is  active  or  inactive, 
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and  his  influence  over  his  colleagues  to  the  good  of  the  represen- 
tation has  never  failed  even  when  his  own  performance  has  fallen 
short  of  the  high  standard  which  the  author  of  the  art-work  and 
himself  have  set.  These  quaUfications  have  been  noticeable  in  all 
that  he  has  done  since  he  came  to  New  York,  and  they  shone  with 
a  peculiar  refulgence  in  the  "Tristan"  representations. 

In  every  respect  his  Tristan  was  finely  mated  by  Frl.  Lehmann's 
Isolde.  Vocally  her  performance  was  beyond  praise.  It  is  seldom 
given  to  the  public  to  observe  so  complete  a  devotion  of  an  artist  to 
her  task.  From  her  first  note  to  her  last  she  abandoned  herself 
without  reservation  to  a  publication  of  the  contents  of  the  character. 
And  in  her  study  she  has  grounded  it.  She  has  grasped  its  passion- 
ate intensity  and  in  a  degree  that  was  never  so  manifest  as  at  this 
performance  she  disclosed  the  wealth  of  musical,  vocal,  and  histri- 
onic gifts  which  qualify  her  to  interpret  the  passionate  heroines  of 
Wagner.  She  proved  that  the  poet-composer's  music  can  be  sung 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  not  written  for  the  mere  exhibition  of 
sensuous  beauty  of  tone,  and  that  its  proper  interpretation  calls 
for  painful  sacrifice.  Frl.  Brandt's  Brangdne  had  many  beauties, 
though  it  might  be  improved  if  she  were  to  bear  in  mind  that  she 
has  to  impersonate  a  noble  lady,  the  companion  as  well  as  maid 
of  a  princess.  The  artist's  sincerity  and  whole-heartedness  were 
conspicuous  as  ever  in  the  thankless  role.,  and  she  gave  real  pleasure 
by  her  singing  of  the  song  of  warning  in  the  second  act.  Herr 
Robinson,  whose  acting  and  singing  as  Kurwenal  were  beautifully 
tender  in  the  last  act,  did  not  entirely  emancipate  himself  from  his 
besetting  sin,  which  is  what  Wagner  denounced  so  unsparingly  as 
"false  pathos."  Herr  Fischer's  King  Mark  was  musically  excel- 
lent ;  all  that  Wagner  required  him  to  do  he  did  faithfully  and  well. 

VII 

The  interesting  character  of  the  occurence  was  fully  appreciated 
by  the  public,  and  the  drama  was  seen  and  heard  by  an  assembly 
of  people  which  can  only  be  described  as  remarkable  if  justice  is 
to  be  done.  The  last  seat  was  sold  four  days  before,  and  the  vast 
audience-room  was  crowded  in  every  portion.  The  attention  paid 
to  the  work  was  intense,  and  the  pauses  which  permitted  such 
demonstrations  wxre  filled  with  unusual  scenes  of  delight.      The 
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enthusiasm  after  the  first  act  was  tremendous.  The  performers 
came  forward  three  times  after  the  fall  of  the  curtain,  and  then 
Herr  Seidl,  who  conducted  and  had  won  the  highest  laurels  that 
have  yet  crowned  him  in  America,  was  called  upon  to  join  them, 
and  twice  more  the  curtain  rose  to  enable  the  public  to  publish 
their  delight.  So  admirable  was  the  work  of  all  concerned  in  the 
interpretation  that,  measured  by  the  severest  standards,  the  tribute 
was  richly  deserved. 

I  am  constrained  to  believe  that  the  significance  of  this  first 
performance  of  ''Tristan  und  Isolde"  in  America  was  not  so 
trifling  nor  its  probable  influence  upon  the  future  of  the  lyric  drama 
in  this  country  so  small  as  is  imagined  by  those  whose  artistic  wants 
are  satisfied  with  the  pretty  measures  of  Bellini  and  Donizetti. 
Lovers  of  the  musical  drama  in  New  York  are  neither  few  in 
numbers  nor  lukewarm  in  their  affections.  The  reception  accorded 
to  the  work  at  its  first  performance  was  not  such  an  one  as  comes 
from  an  audience  gathered  together  by  curiosity  alone.  It  told  of 
a  keen  and  lofty  enjoyment  and  an  undisguised  confession  of  the 
power  of  the  drama.  The  applause  came  after  the  last  note  of  the 
orchestral  postludes — a  fact  the  value  and  meaning  of  which  I  need 
not  explain.  The  opera  was  given  eight  times  in  seven  weeks  and 
was  the  most  popular  of  the  German  repertory. 

Academy  of  Music.  Concert  by  Madame  Adelina  Patti,  at  which 
she  sang  "Caro  nome"  from  Verdi's  "Rigoletto,"  the  waltz 
song  from  Gounod's  "Romeo  and  Juliet,"  and  with  the  rest 
of  the  company  an  act  from  Flotow's  "Martha."  Conductor, 
Luigi  Arditi. 

Thursday^  Second. 

Grace  Church.  4  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  fourth  organ 
recital,  seventy-fourth  of  whole  series.  Preludium,  in  G,  and 
"  Fantazia  of  foure  parts,"  in  A,  Orlando  Gibbons;  Allegretto, 
from  the  Sixth  Quartet  in  E-flat,  Haydn  ( arranged  by  Best ) ; 
Sonata  on  Luther's  Choral,  "  Ein'  feste  Burg,"  in  D  minor, 
op.  8,  S.  de  Lange,  Jr. ;  Pastorale,  in  A,  No.  2,  op.  5,  and 
Marche  Triomphale,  in  E-flat,  op.  7,  Henri  Deshayes;  Echo 
Andante,  in  C,  op.  19,  Otto  Dienel;  Concert  Fugue,  in  C, 
A.  Haupt.  /  c5\ 
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Academy  of  Music  (Foyer).  First  Chamber  Music  Soiree  of  the 
New  York  String  Quartet,  composed  of  Sam  Franko,  Henry 
Boewig,  Ludwig  Schenck,  and  Adolf  Hartdegen.  Quartet,  in 
E-flat,  No.  14,  Mozart;  "  Suleika's  Second  Song,"  Schubert 
(Mme.  Max  Vogrich) ;  Viohn  Solos:  Romance  and  Spinning 
Song,  B.  O.  Klein  (Mr.  Franko);  Song,  ''Holy  Night,"  Max 
Vogrich  (Madame  Vogrich);  Quartet,  in  E  minor,  op.  59, 
No.  2,  Beethoven. 

Chickering  Hall.  First  private  concert,  second  season,  of  the 
Orpheus  Glee  Club.  "He's  the  man  to  know,"  Zollner;  Air, 
"  Se  crudele  il  Cor,"  Donizetti  (Miss  Hattie  Louise  Simms) ; 
"Fisherman's  Song,"  Raff  (first  time  in  New  York);  "Sweet 
Vesper  Hour,"  Abt  (first  time) ;  "  Fantasie  Caprice,"  for  violin, 
Vieuxtemps  (Michael  Banner);  "A  Father's  Lullaby,"  C.  M. 
Wiske;  "Song  of  the  Viking,"  G.  W.  Chadwick  (first  time); 
Song,  "Loved  and  Lost,"  C.  M.  Wiske  (Miss  Simms);  "The 
Water  Lilies,"  Louis  Schelmann  (first  time);  Airs  Russes,  for 
violin,  Wieniawski  (Master  Banner);  "Answered,"  Sumner 
Salter.     Conductor,  C.  M.  Wiske. 

Friday,  Third. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Goldmark's  "  Ko- 
nigin  von  Saba."    Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  Second  organ  recital  of  John 
White.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  G  major  (Book  H,  No.  2),  Bach; 
Airs:  "Honor  and  Arms,"  Handel,  and  "La  Benedizione," 
Giorgione  (Dr.  Carl  E.  Martin) ;  Passacaglia,  Frescobaldi ; 
Intermezzo,  from  First  Symphony,  Widor ;  Pianoforte  Solos : 
"  Du  bist  die  Ruh,"  Schubert-Liszt,  and  Variations  in  C  minor, 
Beethoven  (Emanuel  Moor) ;  Allegro,  Guilmant ;  Fantasia  and 
Fugue  on  B-A-C-H,  Liszt. 

Saturday,  Fourth. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  fifteenth  organ  recital. 
Fantasie,  No.  i,  Best;  Canzona,  A  minor,  op.  40,  No.  2,  Guil- 
mant ;    Fragment  Symphonique,  G  minor,  Lemaigre ;   Air,  ' '  If 
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with  all  your  hearts,"  Mendelssohn  (Dr.  F.  A.  Mandeville) ; 
Adagio  from  the  Sixth  Organ  Symphony,  op.  42,  Widor; 
Fugue,  G  minor  (Book  IV,  No.  4),  Bach;  Etude,  op.  32, 
No.  9,  Jensen;  Song,  "Crucifix,"  Faure  (Dr.  Mandeville); 
"  Marcia  Villereccia,"  op.  244,  Fumagalli ;  Sonata,  E  minor, 
op.  19,  Ritter. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  Meyer- 
beer's "Prophet."     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society.  Overture,  "Genoveva,"  Schumann;  Symphony, 
No.  8,  F  major,  Beethoven;  Finale,  "  Gotterdammerung," 
Wagner  i^Briinnhilde,  Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann);  Symphony  after 
Byron's  "  Manfred,"  op.  58,  Tschaikowsky.  Conductor,  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

The  descriptive  symphony  by  Tschaikowsky  provided  an  agree- 
able surprise.  It  is  a  highly  imaginative  and  beautiful  work,  quite 
as  remarkable  for  the  deep,  poetical  feeling  pervading  it  as  for  the 
ingenuity  of  its  instrumentation,  which  would  not  be  shamed  by  a 
comparison  with  the  best  efforts  of  Berlioz.  It  would  not  be 
altogether  fanciful  if  one  should  cite  a  dozen  or  so  compositions  of 
the  young  Russian  school  as  arguments  that  the  musical  sceptre 
which  the  Teutons  have  wielded  for  so  long  is  in  danger  of 
passing  into  Slavic  hands.  Such  daring  and  vigor  as  some  of 
Tschaikowsky's  music,  including  this  new  symphony,  displays  with- 
out impairment  of  these  qualities  by  obvious  harmonical  and  other 
theoretical  subtleties,  mean  something  to  the  student  of  musical 
history.  Look  out  for  the  Muscovite !  He's  a  dangerous  power  in 
politics  and  the  musical  supremacy  of  Germany  is  being  threatened. 

Tschaikowsky  divides  his  work  into  four  parts  and  pays  appro- 
priate tribute  to  the  symphonic  "form"  in  each  of  them.  His 
music  is  both  scenic  and  delineative  of  moods.  In  the  first  move- 
ment he  presents  a  picture  of  the  gloomy,  heart  and  soul  racked 
Manfred  wandering  among  the  Alps,  seeking  forgetfulness  and 
haunted  by  the  memory  of  the  loved  and  lost  Astarte ;  the  second 
movement,  which  takes  the  place  of  the  scherzo  and  has  its  parts, 
is  a  delineation  of  the  Witch  of  the  Alps;  the  third  is  a  pastoral 
movement  descriptive  of  the  life  of  the  mountaineers;    finally  we 
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have  a  delineation  of  the  orgies  in  the  hall  of  Arimanes,  the  invo- 
cation of  phantom  Astarte^  the  prediction  of  Mmifred's  death,  and 
its  fulfillment.  All  that  Tschaikowsky  has  composed  here  is  undis- 
guisedly  "programme  music,"  but  it  fulfills  its  mission  as  music 
by  being  beautiful  independent  of  its  label.  The  two  middle  move- 
ments would  never  be  challenged  by  the  most  virulent  opponent 
of  "programme  music"  if  they  were  issued  separately  with  inde- 
pendent titles.  The  scherzo  is  a  more  than  clever  imitation  of 
Berlioz,  an  exquisite  delineation  of  supernaturalism  of  the  amiable 
kind — no  wizened  hag  but  a  beautiful  spirit  like  Byron's,  with 

hair  of  light, 


And  dazzling  eyes  of  glory,  in  whose  form 

The  charms  of  earth's  least  mortal  daughters  grow 

To  an  unearthly  stature,  in  an  essence 

Of  purer  elements. 

The  pastoral  has  serenity  and  simplicity  of  mood.  The  tones  of 
shalms  and  the  drone  of  the  musette  are  not  forgotten,  notwith- 
standing that  the  composer  gave  free  reins  to  his  fancy.  The  visible 
striving  in  the  work  is  confined  to  the  first  and  last  movements, 
which,  it  is  plain,  had  to  justify  the  title  of  the  composition.  Their 
atmosphere  is  Lisztian,  and  it  is  a  little  discouraging,  perhaps,  that 
the  composer  could  not  be  content  with  the  ordinary  apparatus  but 
must  needs  drag  in  a  great  drum  (with  two  drumsticks),  in  addition 
to  three  kettledrums,  cymbals,  triangle,  tambourine,  and  tam-tam, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  bass  clarinet  which  laments — solo,  of  course. 
But  we  must  not  quarrel  with  a  composer  because  of  his  apparatus 
so  long  as  he  produces  effects  with  it  that  have  meaning  and  could 
not  be  produced  otherwise.  There  is  nothing  commonplace  in  the 
declamatory  melodies  of  the  first  movement,  nor  in  the  treatment, 
but  we  cannot  put  the  last  movement  on  the  same  plane  with  the 
first.  The  bacchanalian  music  is  not  so  good  as  that  which  pictures 
Manfred's  sombre  mood.  At  the  close  Manfred s  soul  is  carried 
aloft  on  the  wings  of  a  broad  chorale-like  melody  buoyed  up  by 
swelling  chords  of  the  organ. 

Sunday^  Fifth. 

Casino.    Mme.  TrebeUi  and  M.  Ovide  Musin  appeared  at  the  regular 
Sunday  evening 'concert. 
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Monday,  Sixth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  Frederic  Archer's  third  organ 
recital.  Fantasia,  in  F  minor,  Mozart ;  Song,  ' '  Tell  her  I  love 
her  so,"  DeFay  (W.  H.  Rieger) ;  Allegretto,  in  F,  Lefebure- 
Wely;  "  Marche  Nuptiale,"  Guilmant;  Air,  "Son  Vergin 
vezzosa,"  Bellini  (Mme.  Blanche  Stone-Barton);  "  Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,"  No.  2,  Liszt  (Emanuel  Moor);  Selections  from 
"The  Amber  Witch,"  Wallace;  Overture,  "  L'Etoile  du 
Nord,"  Meyerbeer. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Tuesday,  Seventh. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Pianoforte  recital  of  the  Douste 
Sisters.  Variations  and  Scherzo,  for  two  pianofortes,  from  Fan- 
tasia, Rubinstein ;  Italian  Concerto,  Bach  (Miss  Jeanne) ; 
Duets:  "  Abendlied,"  Schumann,  "  Auf  dem  Arnstand," 
Dvorak,  and  Hungarian  Dance,  Brahms;  Etude,  Schumann 
(Miss  Louise)  ;  Etude,  Chopin,  Romanza,  Rubinstein,  and 
"  Mouvement  Perpetuel,"  L.  van  Cromphout  (Miss  Jeanne)  ; 
Duets :  Notturno,  Rubinstein,  and  Tarantella,  Moszkowski. 

Chickering  Hall.  First  concert,  twenty-first  season,  of  the  Men- 
delssohn Glee  Club.  "Welcome  Song,"  op.  47,  Franz  Mair ; 
Airs  Russes,  for  violin,  Wieniawski  (Ovide  Musin) ;  "Media 
Vita,"  Bruch;  Air  from  "Cinq  Mars,"  Gounod  (Mme.  Giulia 
Valda);  "Troopers'  Song,"  Liszt  (first  time) ;  "Our  Own," 
op.  18,  No.  3,  Hugo  Jiingst;  "Ode  to  Hesperus,"  J.  H. 
Cornell  (first  time);  "This  is  To-day,"  M.  von  Weinzierl  (first 
time);  Songs:  "Come  to  me,"  Denza,  and  "Pastorale,"  Bizet 
(Mme.  Valda);  "The  Slender  Water  Lily,"  Rubinstein;  "In 
my  Song,"  Engelsberg;  Violin  Solos:  "Air,"  Bach,  and  Ma- 
zurka, Musin  (M.  Musin);  "Spring  Song,"  Ernest  Schmid. 
Conductor,  J.  Mosenthal. 
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Wednesday^  EigJitJi. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  First  vocal  and  instrumental  recital 
of  Mr.  Emilio  Agramonte.  Preludium,  Romanza,  and  Scherzo, 
from  Suite  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  F.  Ries  (Mr.  Agramonte 
and  Carlos  Hasselbrink) ;  "  Oben  wo  die  Sterne  gliihen,"  and 
"  Du  liebst  mich  nicht,"  E.  A.  McDowell  (Carl  Dufft)  ; 
"Guzla,"  "Adieu,"  and  "  Un  bal  d'oiseaux,"  Lacome  (Miss 
Gertrude  Franklin) ;  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,"  Liszt,  and 
"Nachtlied"  and  ''Mein  Liebchen,"  E.  A.  McDowell  (Theo- 
dore Toedt)  ;  Andante  and  Canzonetta,  from  Concerto  for 
Viohn,  Godard  (Mr.  Hasselbrink);  "Near  Thee,"  Raff,  and 
"  La  regata  Veneziana,"  Rossini  (Miss  Franklin)  ;  "La  siesta," 
Godard,  and  "Nocturne"  and  "Before  Dawn,"  G.  W.  Chad- 
wick  (Mr.  Toedt);  "Berceuse,"  Randegger,  "Rain  and 
Sunshine,"  Blumenthal,  and  "The  Gates  of  Heaven,"  Tours 
(Mrs.  Anna  Bulkley  Hills);  "Sweet  Lassie,"  Godard,  and 
"Clerici  beati  sunt,"-H.  Hofmann  (Mr.  Dufft);  Quartet,  "The 
Butterfly  Waltz,"  E.  Fromm. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Gounod's  "  Faust." 
Cast :  Faust ^  Alvary ;  Mephisfopheles,  Fischer ;  Valentine,  Robin- 
son ;  Siebel,  Frl.  Franconi ;  Brander,  von  Milde ;  Margaretha, 
Frl.  Lehmann ;  Martha,  Frl.  Mayer.  Conductor,  Walter  J. 
Damrosch. 

Thursday,  Ninth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  symphonic  concert,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  "  Suite  Symphonique," 
op.  17,  J.  L.  Nicode  ;  "The  Shepherds  on  the  Lawn,"  from 
"The  Nativity,"  op.  38,  J.  K.  Paine  (Miss  Ella Earle,  Mrs.  Anna 
Bulkley  Hills,  Theodore  Toedt,  Max  Heinrich,  chorus,  and 
orchestra) ;  Concerto,  No.  2,  for  pianoforte,  in  F  minor,  Chopin 
(Alexander  Lambert) ;  "  The  Flight  into  Egypt,"  Berlioz  (tenor 
solo,  Theodore  Toedt) ;  Scherzo  from  Concerto  in  D  minor,  op. 
102,  Litolff  (Mr.  Lambert);    Overture,  "  Egmont,"  Beethoven. 

Mr.  Paine's  music  was,  because  of  its  manner  and  subject-matter, 
brought   into  sharp    comparison  with    the  graceful   fragment   from 
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Berlioz's  "  L'Enfance  du  Christ,"  and  it  stood  the  comparison  exceed- 
ingly well.  It  is  charming  music,  if  not  strikingly  original,  at  least 
not  devoid  of  feeling  nor  commonplace  in  ideas  or  treatment.  More 
striking  was  the  Nicode  novelty,  a  composition  of  four  extended 
movements.  The  first  movement  is  a  prelude  in  which  a  successful 
blending  of  the  new  and  old  in  matter  and  form  is  observable. 
Next  comes  an  exceedingly  energetic  scherzo,  and  then  a  third 
movement,  consisting  of  a  theme  and  variations.  The  final  move- 
ment is  a  rondo,  the  most  spirited  as  well  as  the  most  excellent 
movement  in  the  set.  This  outline  of  the  structure  of  the  work 
shows  the  significance  of  Nicode's  title  "Symphonic  Suite."  Antici- 
pating the  charge,  which  would  surely  not  have  been  lacking,  that 
he  had  kept  Beethoven's  example  in  view  in  the  variations,  the 
composer  has  specifically  inscribed  the  movement  ' '  To  the  manes 
of  Beethoven."  The  variations  are  five  in  number,  and  to  each  of 
the  five  is  given  a  distinctive  character.  The  first  is  playful;  the 
second  has  the  movement  of  a  minuet;  the  third  is  filled  with  the 
heaviness  and  gloom  of  a  funeral  march  (though  at  the  outset  it  is 
difficult  to  avoid  the  thought  that  the  Lassu  of  a  Hungarian  Czardas 
is  his  purpose) ;  the  fifth  runs  out  in  a  rich  bit  of  musical  embroidery 
for  violin  solo  accompanied  by  the  whole  orchestra.  Herr  Nicode 
has  followed  his  great  predecessor  in  aiming  not  so  much  at  the 
presentation  of  a  melody  in  a  series  of  structural  changes,  as  at  an 
exhibition  of  the  theme  in  all  its  poetical  phases,  an  exposition  of 
the  various  moods  of  which  it  is  adapted  to  be  an  appropriate 
vehicle  of  expression. 

Grace  Church.     4  p.  m.     Samuel  P.  Warren's  seventy-fifth  organ 

recital.      Prelude    and    Fugue,    in    A    minor,   op.    21,    Albert 

Becker;    Slow  Movement  from  the  Symphony  in  E-flat,  op.  97, 

Schumann  (arranged  by  E.  Prout) ;    Organ  Symphony,  No.  4, 

in  F  minor,   Widor;    Andante  in  E,   and   Minuet   and    Trio, 

No.  2,  in  A  minor,  B.  Luard  Selby;    Theme    and  Variations, 

A-flat,  Thiele. 

Friday,  Tenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  John  White's  third  organ  recital. 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  major  (Book  H,  No.  3),  Bach;  Piano- 
forte   Solos:     Minuet,    Schubert,    and    Gavotte,    Raff    (Miss 
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H.  Maiirer);  Rhapsodic,  No.  2,  Saint-Saens;  Theme  and 
Variations,  Handel  (Miss  Maurer) ;  Sonata,  No.  i,  Mendels- 
sohn; Songs:  "Marie,"  Jensen,  and  '"Tis  but  a  Dream," 
Lassen   (Frederick  Jameson) ;    Conzert-Satz,  C  minor,  Thiele. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  '' Tannhiiuser." 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Saturday,  El  eve  at Ji. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Second  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society.  Symphony,  No.  4,  E  minor,  op.  98,  Brahms ;  Music 
to  Shakespeare's  "  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn 
(solo  parts,  Miss  Ida  Klein  and  Frl.  Franconi;  reader,  George 
Riddle).     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Brahms' s  Symphony  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  America  on 
this  occasion.  It  is  a  beautiful  composition,  a  symphony  which  will 
help  to  keep  Herr  Brahms  in  the  position  he  long  ago  conquered 
as  the  foremost  living  musician  of  the  time.  Its  beauties  may  be 
recognized  more  slowly  (the  present  is  an  exceedingly  critical  time) 
than  were  those  of  the  symphonies  in  C  minor  and  D,  but  they 
are  in  the  work  and  will  receive  their  meed  of  appreciation  in  all 
cultured  communities.  It  is  a  symphony  with  a  most  decided 
individuality.  Every  bar  in  it  stamps  it  as  the  creation  of  Herr 
Brahms  as  distinctly  as  every  bar  of  Wagner's  music  dramas  bears 
the  impress  of  that  colossal  musical  dramatist.  But  it  is  not  only 
pronouncedly  the  work  of  its  composer,  it  is  also  unique  among  his 
symphonies.  The  melodies  are  fresh,  vital,  effective;  and  they  are 
handled  with  consummate  mastery,  both  in  their  harmonization  and 
instrumentation.  The  skeptic  will  search  it  in  vain  for  even  a  tinge 
of  the  commonplace.  It  is  serious  music,  and  perhaps  not  the 
pabulum  for  a  flippant  taste,  but  it  is  the  creation  of  a  master  mind 
whose  source  of  inspiration  is  lofty,  whose  taste  is  refined,  and  who 
handles  the  elements  of  musical  composition  with  free  and  potent 
power  directed  to  a  definite  and  dignified  end.  It  meets  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  symphonic  requirements  in  that  it  is  an  organic 
whole,  though  it  consists  of  four  formally  dissociated  movements. 
The  spiritual  link  between  its  parts  is  unmistakable.  The  two 
middle  movements,  andante    modei'ato  and   attegro  giocoso,  make  the 
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most  directly  pleasing  impression,  but  the  serious  import,  the  delicate 
fancy,  the  vigorous  rhythms,  the  masterly  workmanship  and  the  pro- 
found and  ingenious  scholarship  which  characterize  the  first  and  last 
movements  will  commend  them  to  the  admiration  of  musicians. 
The  allegj'o  giocoso  is  brimful  of  animation,  and  comes  nearer  to 
reflecting  the  prevailing  spirit  of  Beethoven's  scherzos  (without  belong- 
ing like  them  to  the  progeny  of  the  old  minuet — it  is  in  double 
instead  of  triple  time)  than  any  of  the  corresponding  movements  of 
its  three  predecessors.  The  andante  has  Schubertian  grace  and 
melodiousness.  The  most  obvious  criticism  that  can  be  directed 
against  the  work  as  a  whole  is  that  it  is  deficient  in  passion. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.m.  German  opera.  "Faust.'' 
Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  sixteenth  organ  recital. 
Grand  Choeur  (Book  I,  No.  9),  Salome;  Romanza,  from  the 
Symphony  in  D  minor,  Schumann ;  Introduction  to  ' '  Lohen- 
grin," Wagner;  Song,  "  Loreley,"  Liszt  (Miss  Anita  Mason); 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor  (Book  II,  No.  8),  Bach;  Andante 
Pastorale  and  Allegretto  Piacevole,  Stephens;  Wedding  March, 
No.  2,  Gounod;  Song,  "Ave  Maria,"  Luzzi  (Miss  Mason); 
Prelude  to  "  Le  Deluge,"  op.  45,  Saint-Saens;  Sonata,  No.  2, 
C  minor,  Mendelssohn. 

Sunday,  Twelfth. 

Casino.  Mme.  Trebelli  and  M.  Ovide  Musin  took  part  in  the 
regular  Sunday  evening  concert. 

Monday,  Thirteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Frederic  Archer's  fourth  and  last  organ  mati- 
nee. Sonata,  in  D  minor,  J.  A.  Van  Eyken;  Song,  "The 
Angel's  Serenade,"  Braga  (Mme.  Lehmann  D'Aquin);  Andante, 
First  Symphony,  Mendelssohn;  "Schiller  March,"  Meyerbeer; 
Songs:  "It  was  a  Dream,"  C.  B.  Hawley,  and  "Expectancy," 
Dudley  Buck  (Mrs.  x\nna  Bulkley  Hills) ;  First  Movement  from 
Concerto  in  A  minor,  Schumann  (S.  B.  Mills) ;  Air  and 
Variations,  Mozart;  Overture,  "  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor," 
Nicolai.  ( 64 ) 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "  Die  Konigin 
von  Saba,"  Goldmark.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Tuesday,  Fow'teenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Concert  of  Miss  Josephine  Ware. 
Sonata  for  Pianoforte  and  Violin,  op.  12,  Godard  (Miss  Ware 
and  Gustav  Dannreuther) ;  Songs  :  ' '  Dii  Ring  an  meinem 
Finger,"  Schumann,  and  "  Du  bist  die  Ruh,"  Schubert  (Miss 
Helen  Dudley  Campbell);  Impromptu,  op.  90,  No.  2,  Schubert; 
"Lied  der  Sehnsucht,"  op.  22,  J.  L.  Nicode ;  "  Feuerzauber," 
Wagner-Brassin ;  Polonaise,  Tschaikowsky-Liszt ;  Air,  "Voiche 
sapete,"  Mozart  (Miss  Campbell)  ;  Trio,  op.  42,  Gade  (Miss 
Ware,  Mr.  Dannreuther,   and  Mr.  Hartdegen). 

Chickering  Hall.  Dudley  Buck's  "Legend  of  Don  Munio," 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York  at  a  concert  of  the 
Courtney   pupils,  with   pianoforte   and   organ    accompaniment. 

Wednesday,  Fifteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Lo- 
hengrin." Cast:  Z^'Z/c'/z^/'/;;,  Niemann  ;  King  Henry,  ^\^^\\.z\ 
Telraniund,  Basch ;  Herald,  Heinrich ;  Elsa,  Frau  Herbert- 
Forster;   Ortrud,  Frl.  Brandt.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Chickering  Hall.  First  concert  of  the  Beethoven  String  Quartet, 
composed  of  Gustav  Dannreuther,  violin,  Ernst  Thiele,  violin, 
Otto  K.  Schill,  viola,  and  Adolf  Hartdegen,  violoncello.  Quar- 
tet, op.  18,  No.  5,  Beethoven;  Songs:  "Nun  weiss  ich  wie 
der  Erde  ist,"  Hartmann,  and  "Lied  der  Braut,"  Schumann 
(Mrs.  Emil  Gramm);  Andante  Cantabile,  op.  11,  Tschaikowsky ; 
Scherzo,  Borodin;  Song,  "Ganymed,"  Schubert;  Quintet,  op. 
70,  C  minor,  Jadassohn  (pianoforte,  Alexander  Lambert). 

Thursday,  Sixteenth. 

Grace  Church.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  seventy-sixth  organ  recital. 
Festival  Overture,  Nicolai  (transcription  by  Liszt)  ;  Trio 
Sonata,  C  minor,   Bach;    Allegretto,   in  G  minor,  Carl   Mayer 
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(transcription  by  Best) ;  Marche  Triomphale,  in  D,  Moscheles 
(transcription  by  Best)  ;  Andante  con  moto,  B-flat,  op.  14, 
No.  2,  Battison  Haynes;  Toccata,  A-flat,  op.  85,  Hesse. 

Cpiickering  Hall.  First  private  concert  of  the  Miisurgia.  "Cava- 
liers' Song,"  Brackett;  Adagio  and  Scherzo,  from  Serenade, 
op.  9,  Fuchs  (Philharmonic  Club);  Lullaby,  Brahms;  "Good- 
bye," Tosti  (arranged  by  C.  B.  Rutenber) ;  Cavatina,  "More 
Regal  in  his  Low  Estate,"  Gounod  (Miss  Lizzie  Webb  Cary) ; 
Finale,  first  act  of  "  Rienzi,"  Wagner  (arranged  by  Max 
Spicker);  "On  the  Water,"  Abt;  Violin  Solo,  "Souvenir  de 
Haydn,"  Leonard  (Richard  Arnold);  "Ye  Flowers,"  Ludolfs; 
Song,  "  Peacefully  Slumber,"  Randegger  (Miss  Cary) ;  "Gaze 
not  up  at  Maiden's  Window,"  Jiingst.  Conductor,  William 
R.  Chapman. 

Friday,  Seventeenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  John  Wliite's  fourth  organ  recital. 
Fantasia  and  Fugue,  G  minor  (Book  H,  No.  4),  Bach;  Piano- 
forte Solo,  Polonaise,  A-flat,  Chopin  (Miss  Josephine  W^are) ; 
"Consolation,"  Andante  Religioso,  and  Adagio,  Liszt;  Song, 
"  Holy  Night,"  Vogrich  (Mme.  Vogrich)  ;  "  Feuerzauber,'" 
Wagner-Brassin  (Miss  Ware) ;  Concerto,  in  B-flat,  Handel 
(arranged  by  Sulzer)  ;  Air,  "  Non  mi  dir,"  Mozart  (Mme. 
Vogrich) ;  Variations,  in  A-flat,  Thiele. 

Mei'ropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Faust,"  by 
Gounod.      Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Saturday,  Eighteenth. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Second  concert  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society.  Liszt's  "  Legend  of  St.  Elizabeth," 
performed  in  memory  of  the  composer.  The  solo  parts  v/ere 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Emma  Juch,  Frau  Anna  Lankow,  Max 
Heinrich,  Franz  Remmertz,  and  J.  Allen  Preisch.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

That  the  people  of  the  musical  capitals  of  the  world  would  be 
called  on  to  patronize  concerts  "in  memory"  of  Franz  Liszt  was  a 
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foregone  conclusion  on  that  morning,  in  July,  1886,  which  brought 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  him  who,  Wagner  excepted,  is  the 
most  conspicuous  figure  in  musical  history  since  Beethoven.  The 
adjective  must  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  say  the  greatest, 
or  most  significant,  or  even  most  interesting  figure  (though  the  latter 
designation  might  well  be  defended)  but  simply  the  most  conspic- 
uous; and  here  there  is  fittle  room  for  controversy.  The  artistic 
career  of  Franz  Liszt,  extending  over  two  generations  of  time,  is 
without  a  parallel  in  musical  annals.  The  contemporaries  of  its 
beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end,  all  viewed  it  with  amazement;  to 
coming  generations  it  will  read  like  a  fairy  tale.  To  no  musician 
has  it  been  given  to  command  such  unqualified  and  universal 
admiration  in  one  direction ;  and  only  one  has  raised  so  much 
controversy  in  another.  His  death  closed  the  first  chapter.  The 
world's  opinion  on  Liszt,  the  pianoforte  virtuoso,  the  interpreting 
artist,  is  fixed  for  all  time.  His  star  blazes  like  that  of  Paganini, 
yet  higher  in  the  heavens,  closer  to  the  zenith. 

The  circumstances  under  which  Liszt  died  lift  into  prominence 
what  posterity  will  probably  recognize  as  the  loftiest  and  noblest 
trait  in  his  social  and  artistic  character.  It  is  not  unkind  to  say 
that  for  his  fame  as  a  composer  he  lived  a  few  years  too  long.  A 
man  of  indomitable  will,  marvellous  vigor,  and  unconquerable  desire 
to  remain  in  the  public  eye,  he  had  not  the  courage  to  quit  compos- 
ing when  the  fact  that  the  fires  of  his  creative  imagination  had  died 
out  was  obvious  to  the  critical  world.  It  is  yet  an  open  question, 
which  I  shall  not  discuss  long,  to  what  extent  Liszt  was  gifted  as  a 
creative  musician.  It  is  undeniable,  however,  that  those  who  do 
obeisance  only  to  his  technical  skill  and  deny  him  the  possession  of 
creative  genius  can  find  abundance  of  proof  in  support  of  their 
proposition  in  his  published  works.  They  can  say  with  much 
justice  that  though  genius  may  work  long  and  laboriously  at  its 
products,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  Beethoven,  may  shape  and  reshape 
a  composition  many  tunes  before  giving  it  to  the  world,  it  is  not 
of  record  that  it  evolves  "symphonic  poems"  by  extending  and 
remodelling  pianoforte  studies.  They  may  justly  refuse  to  recog- 
nize anything  else  than  skilfully  orchestrated  and  amplified  piano- 
forte compositions  in  such  pieces  as  ''Mazeppa"  and  "  Festklange." 
The  history  of  these  compositions  furnishes  critical  magazines  with 
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effective  ammunition,  and  those  who  wish  to  interpose  the  music 
itself  as  of  all-sufficient  beauty  will  find  difficulty  in  convincing 
more  than  a  very  few  that  its  beauty  is  bullet-proof.  There  is  a 
tacit  confession  that  Liszt's  music  is  not  its  own  best  advocate  in  the 
organization  recently  of  a  society  in  Germany  for  the  purpose  of 
making  propaganda  for  him  as  a  composer.  This  is  not  the  way  in 
which  Genius  wins  recognition  for  itself.  Wagner  conquered  the 
lyric  stage  of  Germany  not  by  his  polemical  writings  but  by  his 
dramas,  and  when  the  Wagner  societies  were  called  into  existence  it 
was  for  the  purpose  of  making  possible  the  production  of  a  work  of 
phenomenal  proportions  freed  from  the  restricting  influence  of 
theatrical  conventions.  A  similar  necessity  does  not  exist  in  the 
case  of  Liszt's  compositions.  They  have  all  been  performed,  and 
most  of  the  artistic  centres  of  the  world  are  amply  provided  with 
the  apparatus  to  present  them  effectively.  I  w^ould  also  suggest  as 
an  element  which  ought  to  enter  the  discussion,  this  fact:  When- 
ever Liszt  has  appeared  as  interpreter  or  transcriber  of  the  thoughts 
of  others  he  has  commanded  universal  and  immediate  admiration. 
No  one  has  remained  deaf  to  the  beauty  of  his  transcriptions,  nor 
has  any  one  lifted  a  voice  in  question  of  his  miraculous  powers  as  a 
pianoforte  virtuoso  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  word.  In  both  of 
these  departments  he  produced  that  which  met  with  immediate  and 
enthusiastic  appreciation.  It  is  not  likely  that  an  eager  world 
would  have  hesitated  to  accept  original  creations  possessing  the 
same  degree  of  artistic  merit. 

Considerations  of  this  character,  however,  should  not  prevent 
an  understanding  of  the  great  significance  of  Liszt's  compositions  in 
relation  to  the  progress  of  musical  ideals,  especially  in  the  abolition 
of  the  naivete  which  characterized  musical  taste  to  a  very  great 
extent  when  he  began  his  work  as  a  composer.  The  Symphonic 
Poem  as  an  art-form  has  been  accepted  by  the  composers  of  all 
nations,  and  it  will  be  long  before  its  capabilities  as  a  vehicle  of 
artistic  expression  will  be  exhausted.  Thus  much  appreciation  can 
gratefully  be  given  to  Liszt  even  by  those  who  do  not  admit  all  of 
his  symphonic  poems  to  be  beautiful  music.  Let  them  accept 
"Les  Preludes"  as  a  fine  example  of  what  can  be  produced,  and 
wait  for  Liszt's  successors  to  inspire  the  form  with  a  higher  degree 
of  imagination  and  more  beautiful,  spontaneous,  and  varied  melodic 
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inventiveness.  In  a  review  of  his  private  character  society  will  find 
much  to  condemn,  but  it  will  also  find  much  extenuation  in  the 
unparalleled  circumstances  which  surrounded  him  from  the  time 
that  he  was  the  admired  darling  of  Parisian  salons  at  thirteen  years 
of  age  down  to  his  death  as  a  sage  of  seventy-five.  As  for 
musicians  they  will  never  forget  how  zealously,  unwearyingly,  and 
affectionately  he  strove  at  all  times  in  behalf  of  others.  The  warm- 
hearted man  and  reverent  musician  are  reflected  in  the  herculean 
work  which  he  did  to  give  honor  to  the  memory  of  Beethoven  at 
Bonn  and  Vienna,  as  it  is  again  in  the  more  than  herculean  work 
which  he  accomplished  in  behalf  of  Wagner — a  work  the  unselfish- 
ness of  which  appears  in  a  resplendent  light  when  it  is  remembered 
that  it  had  its  beginning  at  a  time  when  Wagner  did  not  hesitate  to 
write  depreciatingly  of  Liszt  as  a  mere  virtuoso. 

The  first  of  the  local  "memorial"  concerts  was  that  by  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society,  when  "The  Legend  of  St.  Eliza- 
beth" was  performed.  The  Society  is  the  only  one  that  has  given 
this  work  as  a  whole  in  English  in  America.  It  was  on  the  list  for 
performance  at  the  Cincinnati  Musical  Festival  which  took  place 
in  May,  1886,  and  a  portion  of  it  was  given  at  one  of  the  preceding 
concerts  of  the  festival  chorus.  The  reception  accorded  to  the 
music  by  the  public  was  such  that  the  Board  of  Directors  hastily 
withdrew  the  work  from  the  festival  scheme.  In  German  it  has 
been  twice  performed  in  this  country — first  by  the  Liederkranz  of 
this  city  on  November  13,  1870,  under  the  direction  of  Agricol 
Paur,  and  about  fifteen  years  later  by  the  Cincinnati  Musik-Verein, 
under  the  direction  of  Otto  Singer.  Considerable  attention  was 
directed  to  it  by  the  fact  that  it  was  chosen  by  Mr.  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
for  one  of  the  Novello  concerts  in  April,  1886,  to  celebrate  the 
presence  of  Liszt  in  London.  This  performance  in  the  conduct  of 
which  Mr.  Mackenzie  had  the  benefit  of  the  composer's  sugges- 
tions, one  directed  by  Walter  Bache  on  February  24,  1876,  and  a 
concert  of  the  New  Philharmonic  Society  of  London  in  1870,  at 
which  the  first  part  was  performed,  in  addition  to  performances  in 
Brooklyn  and  Cincinnati  already  referred  to,  make  up  the  sum  of 
opportunities  which  English-speaking  communities  have  had  to  form 
an  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  pretentious,  most  puzzling,  and  most 
interesting  choral  works  composed  by  Liszt. 
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Taken  as  a  whole  the  work  does  not  impress  one  as  a  deeply- 
inspired  composition.  It  is  fragmentary  and  disconnected  as  to  its 
book,  and  its  music,  too,  hesitates  t)etween  the  boundaries  of  opera 
and  oratorio  in  such  a  degree  that  one  is  at  a  loss  for  a  satisfactory 
point  of  view.  When  it  approaches  the  operatic  side  it  grows  more 
and  more  unsatisfactory,  and  too  often  when  it  nears  the  epical 
or  lyrical  it  becomes  excessively  sentimental.  A  great  deal  of 
ingenuity  has  been  expended  in  giving  color  and  character  to  the 
various  personages  who  take  part  in  the  legend,  and  in  every 
instance  with  success,  though  there  is  something  too  much  of 
musical  beatification,  achieved  by  means  of  flutes  and  violins  in  the 
high  positions  in  the  case  of  Elizabeth.  The  everlasting  musical 
halo  around  this  sympathetic  and  amiable  saint  becomes  at  last  as 
tiresome  as  the  restless  changes  of  key  throughout  the  score 
become  exasperating  to  the  nerves.  The  inspiriting  beauty  of  the 
first  two  scenes,  which  are  redolent  of  the  fresh  Thuringian  forests 
which  is  their  theatre,  the  marked  rhythms  of  the  Hungarian  music 
employed,  introduce  the  work  most  favorably,  and  there  is  nothing 
seriously  disappointing  until  after  the  ''Miracle  of  Roses,"  which 
marks  the  musical  climax  of  the  score.  In  the  crusaders'  scene 
there  is  much  that  is  simply  bizarre,  and  the  interest  becomes 
decidedly  lame  in  the  fifth  scene,  in  spite  of  the  unique  effects  in 
the  "Chorus  of  the  Poor."  In  the  pompous  celebration  of  Eliza- 
beth's burial  and  canonization,  Liszt's  advocates  will  recognize 
beside  other  admirable  qualities  a  deep  spirituality  which  must 
receive  prominent  consideration  whenever  an  attempt  is  made  to 
pronounce  on  Liszt  as  an  ecclesiastical  composer.  Yet  it  must 
be  confessed  that  often  while  listening  to  "St.  Elizabeth"  one  is 
tempted  to  set  it  down  as  a  sort  of  musical  "crazy  quilt"  in  which 
the  patches  that  are  worked  over  and  over  again  with  a  thousand 
and  one  variations  are  scarcely  beautiful  enough  to  have  justified 
their  selection  in  the  first  instance. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  Wag- 
ner's "  Tannhauser. "     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  seventeenth  organ 
recital.  Marche,  Salome;  Pastorale,  No.  i,  Best;  Offertory  on 
Two  Christmas  Hymns,  op.  19,  No.  2,  Guilmant;   Song, "Salve 
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Regina,"  Buck  (Miss  Le  Clair);  Choral  Vorspiel  (Book  VI, 
No.  17),  Bach;  Prelude  to  "  Otho  Visconti,"  F.  G.  Gleasori; 
Priere,  G-flat,  and  Capriccio,  F  major,  Lemaigre;  Song,  "O 
that  Ave  two  were  Maying!"  Gounod  (Miss  Le  Clair);  Idyl, 
W.  H.  Sherwood  (arranged  by  Gerrit  Smith) ;  Sonata  Pasto- 
rale, Rheinberger. 

Sunday^  Nineteenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Mannergesangverein  Arion. 
Hungarian  Suite,  H.  Hofmann;  Air,  "My  Redeemer"  (Frau 
Anna  Lankow^),  and  Chorus,  "The  Wind  upon  our  Quarter 
Lies,"  from  the  Cantata,  "Scenes  from  Longfellow's  Golden 
Legend,"  Dudley  Buck:  Concerto,  in  E  minor,  for  violin, 
Mendelssohn  (Ovide  Musin);  "Die  Auswanderer,"  F.  Gevaert; 
"A  Child's  Dream"  from  Suite,  No.  2,  op.  53,  Tschaikowsky ; 
Songs:  "Liebestreu,"  Brahms,  "  Es  bhnkt  der  Thau,"  Rubin- 
stein, and  "Friihlingsnacht,"  Schumann  (Frau  Lankow) ;  Intro- 
duction and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  for  violin,  Saint-Saens  (M. 
Musin);  "  Landkennung,"  Grieg  (baritone  solo,  Franz  Rem- 
mertz).      Conductor,  Frank  Van  der  Stucken. 

By  odds  the  most  striking  of  all  the  compositions  in  the  scheme 
was  the  part-song  for  unaccompanied  male  voices  entitled  "The 
Emigrants,"  composed  by  F.  A.  Gevaert  to  French  words  of  Victor 
Wilder,  a  critical  writer  on  music  who  recently  showed  his  skill  in 
another  department  by  translating  Wagner's  "  Meistersinger "  into 
French  for  the  Brussels  performance.  Gevaert' s  part-song  is  almost 
a  cantata,  and  the  music  belongs  to  the  best  that  I  have  ever  been 
privileged  to  hear  of  its  kind.  The  words  describe  the  embarka- 
tion of  a  party  of  emigrants,  their  farewell  to  the  fatherland,  and, 
finally,  their  song  of  greeting  to  this  land  of  freedom.  Not  only 
are  the  changing  moods  of  the  poem  bodied  forth  with  much  truth- 
fulness and  power  in  the  music,  but  the  picturesque  elements  have 
a  most  graphic  representation,  and  there  is  such  an  air  of  originality 
and  bold  unconventionality  in  the  setting  that  I  can  but  repeat  that 
the  composition  belongs  to  the  best  of  its  class. 
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Mo7iday\  Twentieth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Tuesdays  Twenty-first. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  by  Michael  Banner,  violinist.  Legende, 
Wieniawski;  Air,  "II  mio  tesoro,"  Mozart  (W.  H.  Rieger)  ; 
Recitative  and  Air,  "  Non  fu  Sogno,"  Verdi  (Miss  Hortense 
Pierse) ;  "Othello  Fantasia,"  Ernst;  Air  from  "Ernani,"  Verdi 
(Harry  Forseman) ;  Chaconne,  Bach;  Song,  "Spring  Song," 
Becker  (Miss  Emma  Baker)  ;  Variations,  sul  G,  on  prayer 
in  "  Moses  in  Egypt,"  Rossini-Paganini ;  Quartet  from  "  Mar-, 
tha,"  Flotow  (Miss  Pierse,  Miss  Baker,  Messrs.  Rieger  and 
Forseman) . 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Raff's  "  Lenore  Symphony  "  and 
Schumann's  music  to  "  Manfred"  performed  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Brooklyn  Training  School  for  Nurses.  Chorus  from  the 
New  York  Oratorio  Society,  orchestra  of  the  Symphony 
Society.     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Wednesday,  Twenty  '-second. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Emilio  Agramonte's  second  vocal 
and  instrumental  recital.  Quartet,  "Sancta  Mater,"  Rossini 
(Mme.  Isidora  Martinez,  Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills,  Jules  Jordan,  and 
Franz  Remmertz);  Nocturne,  op.  37,  and  Bolero,  Chopin 
(Mme.  Madehne  Schiller);  Songs:  "Lieder  des  Hafis,"  No.  2, 
Jensen,  "Wenn  dein  ich  denk',"  Forster,  and  "Return," 
Brahms  (Mr.  Jordan);  "Poeme  du  Souvenir,"  Massenet  (Mme. 
Martinez);  Songs:  "Sunday  on  the  Rhine,"  and  "Wanderer's 
Song,"  Schumann  (Mr.  Remmertz);  Songs:  "Expectancy," 
Buck,  and  "Down  on  the  Sands,"  Ylsley  (Mrs.  Hills);  Tran- 
scription, "Le  Prophete,"  Meyerbeer-Liszt  (Mme.  Schiller); 
Songs:  "Through  the  Long  Days,"  Korbay,  "Ilka  Blade  o' 
Grass,"  A.  A.  Stanley,  "Love's  Philosophy,"  J.  Jordan  (Mr. 
Jordan);  Songs:   "Thou  Ring   upon   my   Finger,"  Schumann, 
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"Parting,"  H.  Hofmann,  "An  Old  Garden,"  Hope  Temple 
(Mrs.  Hills);  Songs:  "Where  the  Lindens  Bloom,"  Buck, 
"Behiit'  dich  Gott,"  Nessler  (Mr.  Remmertz) ;  Songs:  "  Visi- 
one,"  "Lovely  Eyes,"  Sgambati,  "  My  Messengers,"  Gericke, 
"Mazourka,"  Chopin-Viardot  (Mme.  Martinez);  Trio,  "Spring 
Song,"  Gilchrist  (Mrs.  Hills,  Messrs.  Jordan  and   Remmertz). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Das  goldene 
Kreuz"  and  "Vienna  Waltzes,"  ballet.  Conductor,  Walter  J. 
Damrosch. 

Thursday,  T^uenty-third. 

Stein  WAY  Hall.  First  of  three  Symphonic  Soirees  under  the 
direction  of  Anton  Seidl.  Symphony,  No.  7,  A  major,  op.  92, 
Beethoven;  Concerto,  for  pianoforte.  No.  i,  E-flat,  Liszt  (Frl. 
Adele  Aus  der  Ohe) ;  "Siegfried's  Death  and  Funeral  March," 
Wagner;  "Siegfried  Idyl,"  Wagner;  Songs:  "Ich  grolle  nicht," 
Schumann,  and  "  FriihHngslied,"  Gounod  (Albert  Niemann); 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Mazeppa,"  Liszt. 

Rriday,  Tiuenty-fourth. 

MErROPOLLLAN  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Tristan  und 
Isolde."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Saturday,  Twenty-fifth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  "Konigin 
von  Saba,"  Goldmark.  Frl.  Better  as  Sulamith.  Conductor, 
Anton  Seidl. 

Monday,  Twenty-seventJi. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Opera  in  EngHsh  by  the  National 
(formerly  American)  Opera  Company.  Meyerbeer's  "Hugue- 
nots." Cast:  The  Queen,  Pauline  L'Allemand;  Valentine, 
Mme.  Fursch-Madi;  Urhain,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis;  St.  Bris, 
William  Ludwig;  Nevers,  A.  E.  Stoddard;  Raoul,  William 
Candidus;  Marcel,  Myron  W.  Whitney;  Maurevert,  William 
Hamilton  ;  Tai'annes,  James  Dubois ;  Bois  Rose,  Joseph  Pache ; 
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Retz,  Paul  Kemble;  Merit,  Joseph  Silvers;  Cose,  William 
Knapp ;  Maids  of  Honor,  Virginia  Logan  and  Laura  Perring. 
Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Tuesday,  Twe7ity-eighth. 

Steck  Hall.  Violin  recital  of  John  F.  Rhodes.  Hungarian  Con- 
certo, Joachim;  Adagio  from  Ninth  Concerto,  Spohr;  Sonata 
in  D  minor,  F.  Rust;  Spanish  Dances,  Sarasate;  "Legende," 
Wieniawski;  "Witch's  Dance,"  Paganini;  Nocturne,  E-fJat, 
Chopin;   "Faust  Fantasia,"  Sarasate. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  National  Opera  Company. 
Gounod's  "Faust."  Cast:  Faust,  Charles  Bassett;  Mephis- 
topheles,  William  Ludwig;  Valentine,  A.  E.  Stoddard;  Brander, 
Joseph  Silvers ;  Siebel,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis ;  Margaret,  Emma 
Juch;  Martha,  Mathilde  Phillipps.  Conductor,  Gustav  Hin- 
richs. 

Wednesday,  Twenty-ninth. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  National  Opera  Company.  Verdi's 
"Aida."  Cast:  The  King,  William  Hamilton;  Anineris,  Cor- 
nelia Van  Zanten ;  A'ida,  Mme.  Fursch-Madi ;  Rhadanies, 
William  Candidus ;  Ramfis,  Myron  W.  Whitney ;  Anionasro, 
A.  E.  Stoddard;  Priestess,  Clara  Mears;  Messenger,  James- 
Dubois.     Conductor,  Arthur  Mees. 

Thursday,  TJmiieth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Second  concert  of  the  Oratorio 
Society.  Handel's  "Messiah."  Solo  singers,  Mrs.  Henrietta 
Beebe-Lawton,  Miss  Emily  Winant,  Dr.  F.  A.  Mandeville, 
Rudolph  von  Milde.  Organ,  Frank  Sealy.  Conductor,  Walter 
J.  Damrosch. 

The  performance  of  both  "  Israel  in  Egypt"  and  "The  Messiah  " 
by  the  Oratorio  Society  in  one  season  suggests  the  propriety  of  a 
brief  discussion  of  one  of  the  problems  which  the  art-life  of  Handel 
has  left  us.  The  fact  that  Handel,  after  reaching  the  fulness  of  his 
powers  as  a  composer,  practised  a  habit  of  not  only  revamping  the 
melodies  of  his  study  years,  but  also  of  purloining,  with   amazing 
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nonchalance,  the  thoughts  of  his  contemporaries,  has  often  been 
mentioned  and  commented  on.  There  is  an  interesting  phase  in  this 
phenomenon,  however,  which  has  not  been  grounded.  I  refer  to  the 
influence  and  effect  which  these  purloined  thoughts  have  upon  the 
works  into  which  they  were  taken  up.  How  do  they  effect  those 
great  works  in  which  enthusiastic  admirers,  English  rhapsodists 
particularly,  see  so  many  evidences  of  direct  inspiration  ?  ' '  The 
Messiah "  has  been  celebrated  for  a  century  as  preeminently  a 
hymning  of  the  religious  feeling  of  Handel,  and  all  the  Protestant 
world  of  his  day  and  ours ;  and  there  have  been  preserved  a  number 
of  utterances  from  the  composer  himself  indicating  that  he  regarded 
it  as  peculiarly  the  product  of  a  religious  inspiration.  Yet  he 
adapted  the  exquisite  pastoral  symphony  from  a  bagpipe  tune  of 
the  Roman  pifferari,  and  utilized  the  music  of  some  love  duets 
which  he  had  written  years  before  to  set  several  passages  of  the 
solemn  biblical  text.  Of  course  there  is  much  to  be  said  of  the  skill 
that  he  brought  to  bear  upon  these  primitive  elements  in  the  greater 
work  which  glorified  and  ennobled  them,  and  sometimes  made 
them  singularly  expressive  of  the  new  sentiments  to  which  they 
were  wedded;  but  there  is  left,  nevertheless,  something  of  a  shock 
to  the  mind,  which  would  like  to  accept  the  oratorio,  as  a  whole, 
as  an  eloquent  and  consistent  publication  of  Handel's  "  faith-become- 
tone,"  as  some  one  has  described  it. 

I  am  inclined  to  the  idea  that  an  examination  of  the  question  in 
a  modern  light  would  discover  new  beauties  which  would  more  than 
compensate  for  the  fracture  of  the  idol  of  Handelian  infallibility. 
I  venture  to  say  that,  as  a  rule,  in  the  works  where  the  subject 
demands  a  high  degree  of  ideality  in  the  treatment,  the  weakest 
portions  are  those  in  which,  for  one  reason  or  another,  Handel 
borrowed  either  from  his  scrap-book  or  the  works  of  others. 

That  Handel  placed  melodies  from  his  diietti  di  camera  at  the 
base  of  several  numbers  in  "The  Messiah"  is  a  fact  which  Winter- 
feld  and  Chrysander  have  made  generally  known ;  but  how  great  is 
the  variance  between  the  sentiments  of  the  two  texts,  and  how 
significant  the  reworking  of  the  borrowed  melodies  original  investi- 
gation alone  can  show.  The  opportunity  to  make  this  investigation 
has  been  opened  to  musical  students  by  the  publications  of  the 
German  Handel  Society.     In  the  new  Volume  XXXH  (the  old  one 
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which  was  printed  in  1870  being  incomplete),  can  be  found  the 
duets  which  paid  tribute  to  the  oratorio.  The  most  interesting 
disclosure  which  the  volume  makes  is  that  instead  of  the  duets 
having  been  written,  as  has  been  the  general  belief  heretofore, 
while  Handel  was  yet  in  Hanover  (171  o- 171 2),  the  two  from  which 
he  makes  the  largest  drafts  were  produced  in  London  less  than  a 
year  before  "The  Messiah."  The  MS.  of  one,  "Quel  fior  che 
air  alba  ride,"  bears  an  inscription  telling  that  it  was  ended  "a 
Londra,  July  ye  i,  1741  ;"  the  second,  beginning  "No,  di  voi  non 
vuo'  fidarmi,"  was  finished  two  days  afterward.  "The  Messiah" 
was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  Good  Friday,  1742.  Only  one, 
"Si  tu  non  lasci'  amore,"  from  which  Handel  constructed  the  duet, 
"O  Death!  where  is  thy  sting?"  and  the  chorus  which  follows, 
"But  thanks  be  to  God,"  is  of  the  earlier  date.  The  original  text 
of  these  last  two  are  amorous  madrigals;  here  is  the  last  in  full  with 
a  prose  translation  : 

Si  tu  non  lasci'  amore 

Mio  cor,  ti  pentirai,  lo  so  hen  io  ; 

Lontano  dal  tuo  bene, 

Tu  non  avrai  che  pene  ! 

Ma,  con  chi  parla,  oh  Dio  I 

Quando  no  ho  piu  core 

O  il  core  che  pur  ho  non  e  piu  mio  ! 

(If  you  do  not  let  Love  alone,  my  heart,  you  will  regret  it,  that's  certain. 
Separated  from  the  one  you  love  suffering  only  will  be  your  lot.  But  to 
w^hom  do  I  speak,  oh  God  ?  Since  I  no  longer  have  a  heart,  or  having  one 
it  is  no  longer  mine  !) 

The  music  written  for  these  words  Handel  transferred  to  his 
oratorio,  there  to  give  expression  to  sentiments  like  these:  "O 
Death  !  where  is  thy  sting  ?  O  Grave  !  where  is  thy  victory  ?  The 
sting  of  death  is  sin,  and  the  strength  of  sin  is  the  law.  But  thanks 
be  to  God,  who  giveth  us  the  victory  through  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ."     Music  which  he  wrote  to  words  like  these : 

No,  di  voi  non  vuo'  fidarmi 
Cieco  Amor,  crudel  belta; 
Troppo  siete  menzognere 
Lusinghiere  delta  I 

(No,  I  will  not  trust  you,  blind  Amor,  cruel  Beauty  I  You  are  too  treach- 
erous, too  charming  a  deity  !) 
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He  used,  unchanged  in  key  or  melody,  in  the  captivating  chorus, 
"For  unto  us  a  child  is  born."  Even  the  stirring  movement  with 
which  he  works  up  to  the  majestic  proclamation  of  the  names  of  the 
Messiah,  "Wonderful!  Counsellor,"  etc. ,  is  in  the  duet,  but  the 
colossal  bursts  of  sound  on  the  epithets  themselves  were  an  inspi- 
ration that  came  from  the  sacred  text.  The  subject  of  the  second 
part  of  the  duet  is  the  subject  of  the  chorus  "All  we  like  sheep." 
From  the  first  of  the  three  duets  mentioned  he  got  the  melodies  for 
two  of  the  choruses,  "His  yoke  is  easy"  and  "And  he  shall 
purify."  The  words  though  not  amorous  are  far  removed  in 
sentiment    from    those    to    which    the    music    was    afterwards    set. 

They  run : 

Quel  fior  che  all'  alba  ride, 

II  sole  poi  I'uccide, 

E  tomba  ha  nella  sera 

E'un  fior  la  vita  ancora  : 

L'occasio  ha  nell'  aurora, 

E  perde  in  un  sol  di  la  primavera. 

(The  flower  which  smiles  in  the  rosy  dawn,  withers  in  the  sunlight  and 
sinks  into  the  grave  at  evening.  Life,  too,  is  a  flower  ;  it  comes  with  the 
morning  and  dies  with  the  spring  of  a  single  day). 

These  so  far  as  could  be  traced  in  a  hurried  study  of  the  book 
are  the  foreign  sources  to  which  Handel  went  when  he  wrote  his 
most  enduring  work,  and  to  a  little  reflection  they  present  this 
striking  thought:  with  a  single  exception  the  numbers  which  they 
influenced  are  the  weakest  in  the  entire  oratorio.  It  would  be  a 
waste  of  time  to  dilate  upon  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  setting  given 
to  the  words  ' '  All  we  like  sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned 
every  one  to  his  own  way;"  the  inconsistency  between  the  solemnity 
of  the  self-accusing  words  and  the  light-hearted,  jigging,  rollicking- 
merriment  of  tKe  music  is  patent  to  every  listener  and  is,  besides, 
become  notorious.  And  how  singular  that  the  number  should 
contain  in  itself  the  whole  proof  of  the  statement  which  has  been 
made.  Notice  how  sublimely  Handel  portrays  the  sentiment, 
"  And  the  Lord  hath  laid  on  him  the  iniquity  of  us  all,"  so  soon  as 
he  has  escaped  from  the  pernicious  influence  of  the  secular  tune 
which  for  some  reason  which  will  remain  obscure  till  chaos  be  come 
again,  he  chose  for  the  first  verse  of  the  text.  Here  we  have  an 
example  of  how  a  Jnpiter  can  arouse  himself  after  a  drowse  which 
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brought  disgrace  to  his  cause.  The  duet  and  chorus  from  the  third 
part  were  dropped  out  of  the  performances  here  and  in  England 
long  ago,  and  I,  for  one,  would  gladly  dispense  with  "  And  he  shall 
purify"  and  "  His  yoke  is  easy,"  which  latter  puts  a  yoke  upon  the 
chorus  that  is  far  from  easy,  if  our  sapient  conductors  would  but 
restore  to  the  places  they  fill  so  perfectly  the  very  effective  and 
characteristic  choruses  "Let  us  break  their  bonds  asunder,"  and 
"He  trusted  in  God,"  The  one  redeeming  feature  of  all  the 
contributions  from  the  chamber  duets  is  the  chorus  ' '  For  unto  us  a 
child  is  born,"  and  its  power  comes,  as  we  have  already  seen,  from 
an  original,  inspiration  brought  by  the  sounding  epithets  with  which 
the  prophet  greeted  the  new-born  Messiah. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  National  Opera  Company. 
"  Galatea,"  comic  opera  by  Victor  Masse,  adapted  for  perform- 
ance in  English  by  Frederick  A.  Schwab.  Cast :  Galatea, 
Eaura  Moore;  Pygmalion,  ]it?>?>\Q  Bartlett  Davis;  Midas,  V\l\\\\3.\n 
Hamilton ;  Ganymede,  John  E.  Brand.  Conductor,  Arthur 
Mees.  Afterward  ballet  to  Rubinstein's  "  Bal  Costume." 
Conductor,  Mr.  Brosche. 

Friday,  Thirty-first. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  National  Opera  Company.  Wag- 
ner's "Lohengrin."  Cast:  King  Henry,  Myron  W.  Whitney; 
Lohengriji,  William  Candidus;  Elsa,  Bertha  Pierson;  Telra- 
imind,  William  Ludwig;  Herald,  William  Merton;  0?irud,. 
Corneha  Van  Zanten.      Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 
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Saturday^  First. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  2  p.  m.  National  Opera  Com- 
pany. Wagner's  "  Flying  Dutchman.''  Cast:  The  Dutchman^ 
William  Ludwig  ;  Scnta,  Emma  Juch ;  Daland,  Myron  W. 
Whitney ;  Erik,  Charles  Bassett ;  Mary,  Mathilde  Phillip] -s ; 
Steersman,  Charles  Wood.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

8  p.  m.  "The  Marriage  of  Jeannette,"  by  Victor  Masse,  English 
adaptation  by  Frederick  A.  Schwab.  Cast :  Jeannette,  Pauline 
L' Allemand ;  Jean,  John  E.  Brand ;  Thomas,  G.  W.  Williams ; 
Pierre,  Kate  Oesterle.      Conductor,  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

The  opera  followed  by  ballet,  "Sylvia,"  music  by  Leo  Delibes. 

Monday,  Third. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "  Merlin,"  roman- 
tic opera  in  three  acts,  book  by  Siegfried  Lipiner,  music  by 
Carl  Goldmark,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  America. 
Cast :  Artus,  Robinson ;  Modred,  Kemlitz  ;  Gawein,  Heinrich  ; 
Lancelot,  Basch  ;  Me?iin,  Alvary  ;  Viviane,  Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann ; 
Bedwyr,  von  Milde;  Glendower,  Sieglitz ;  Morgana,  Frl.  Brandt; 
Damon,  Fischer.      Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

The  hero  of  the  new  opera  is  a  familiar  character  to  the  students 
of  mediaeval  literature  and  the  readers  of  Tennyson.  He  is  a 
prominent  figure  in  the  Arthurian  legends,  which  seem  to  have 
come  into  sudden  popularity  with  composers  of  late  years.  For  this 
popularity  Wagner  is  largely  responsible,  and  English-si3eaking 
peoples  ought  to  remember  the  fact  as  one  of  the  items  in  the 
account  of  gratitude  which  they  owe  the  great  German  dramatist 
and  musician.  "Lohengrin,"  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  and  "Parsifal" 
are  the  works  from  his  pen  which  trace,  if  not  their  origin,  at  least 
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their  earliest  literary  form  back  to  British  sources.  The  first  does 
not  seem  to  have  exerted  a  very  potent  influence  on  the  writers  of 
words  for  music  ;  at  least  we  cannot  recall  either  cantatas,  ballads,  or 
operas  with  subjects  which  might  have  been  suggested  by  Wagner's 
draft  on  the  saga.  Musically,  of  course,  "  Lohengrin  "  left  its  mark, 
though  a  portion  of  the  influence  which  it  exerted  belongs  to 
Wagner's  immediate  model  and  predecessor  in  office,  Carl  Maria 
von  Weber,  the  centenary  of  whose  birth  ought  not  to  have  been 
permitted  to  pass  unnoticed  in  New  York  as  it  was.  With  "  Parsifal" 
the  case  is  diiferent.  Traces  of  its  musical,  dramatic,  and  spectacular 
elements  can  be  discovered  in  abundance  in  the  productions  of  the 
last  five  years.  Whether  Herr  Lipiner,  the  author  of  the  book  of 
Goldmark's  "  MerUn,"  would  be  willing  to  confess  that  Wagner's 
last  work  afforded  him  suggestions  we  do  not  know.  It  is  said  that 
Goldmark  was  at  work  upon  the  score  of  "Merlin"  during  nearly 
all  of  the  eleven  years  that  elapsed  between  the  completipn  of  ' '  The 
Queen  of  Sheba"  and  the  new  opera,  and  it  is  of  course  possible 
that  Herr  Lipiner  furnished  him  the  text  before  Wagner's  book  was 
issued  in  1878;  but  it  is  not  Hkely.  The  "Parsifal"  influence  is 
too  unmistakable  in  the  "Merlin"  drama:  Vivien's  entrance  while 
hunting  a  deer  in  "sacred  precincts"  (as  Pai'sifal  hunts  a  swan  in 
the  first  act  of  Wagner's  drama)  the  magical  garden,  the  dancers 
clad  to  resemble  flowers,  and  the  transformations  will  strike  the 
majority  of  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Bayreuth  "  Biihnen- 
weihfestspiel "  as  palpable  contributions  from  that  source.  But  be 
this  as  it  may, "  Parsifal "  certainly  directed  the  attention  of  musical 
composers  to  the  Romances  of  the  Round  Table  as  a  mine  of  useful 
material,  and  nothing  could  have  brought  the  fact  more  plainly  to 
notice  than  the  simultaneous  composition  of  two  "Merlins" — one 
for  the  Imperial  Opera  at  Vienna  by  Goldmark  and  one  for  the 
Court  Opera  at  Berlin  by  Riifer. 

But  opera  writers  were  not  the  only  persons  who  profited  by 
Wagner's  example.  English  musicians  were  taught  by  it  to  go  to 
their  own  early  literature  for  subjects,  and  the  "Merlin"  coincidence 
had  its  counterpart  in  the  scheme  of  the  Wolverhampton  Festival 
held  in  September,  1886,  which,  singularly  enough,  contained  two 
cantatas  based  on  stories  drawn  from  Arthurian  sources.  Dr. 
Swinnerton    Heai)'s   "The   Maid   of   Astolat"  treated  the   story  of 
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"Elaine,"  and  Mr.  Frederick  Corder's  "The  Bridal  of  Triermain," 
whose  book  was  constructed  by  the  composer  after  Sir  Walter  Scott's 
poem,  sang  the  fable  of  Gyndh,  the  daughter  of  King  Arthur,  who 
was  put  into  a  magic  sleep  by  Merlin  because  she  would  neither 
heed  her  father's  pleadings  nor  show  signs  of  pity  at  the  tourney  of 
his  knights  which  he  instituted  in  her  honor  and  over  which  she 
presided,  her  hand  being  the  prize  contended  for.  This  story  has 
another  bond  of  connection  with  the  works  of  Wagner  in  the 
parallel  between  the  long  sleep  and  awakening  of  GynetJi  and 
Brimnhilde.  Considering  the  wealth  of  material  which  lies  in  the 
tales  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  it  is  some- 
what remarkable  that  they  have  not  been  oftener  used  by  English 
composers.  Purcell  wrote  music  for  Dryden's  drama,  "  King 
Arthur,"  in  1691,  some  of  which  Dr.  Arne  retained  when  he  made 
his  version  of  the  same  piece  in  1770,  but  even  this  was  not  printed 
until  it  was  published  among  the  works  of  the  Musical  Antiquarian 
Society  in  1843.  T.  S.  Cooke  also  set  the  drama  in  the  fourth 
decade  of  the  present  century,  and  these,  so  far  as  I  know,  make 
up  the  sum  of  the  lyric  dramas  which  English  composers  have 
constructed  out  of  that  rich  body  of  literature  to  which  they  should 
have  been  glad  to  do  honor.  How  j^rofitable  it  was  to  Wagner 
(though,  of  course,  he  derived  his  direct  inspiration  from  the  epics 
of  the  German  minnesingers,  who  retold  the  legends  after  the 
French  poets)  all  know  who  have  heard  "Lohengrin,"  "Tristan," 
and  "Parsifal."  That  Schumann,  of  whom  Ambros  once  wrote 
that  he  ' '  prowled  about  in  German  poetical  literature  like  a  lion 
seeking  what  he  might  compose,"  had  his  eye  on  the  Arthurian 
romances  the  world  has  learned  from  one  of  his  letters.  Writing 
to  Mendelssohn  he  says:  "Wagner  surprised  us  yesterday  by 
showing  us  his  new  opera  book,  'Lohengrin.'  In  my  case  the 
surprise  was  double,  for  I  have  had  in  my  mind  for  a  year  the  same 
subject,  or  a  similar  one,  of  the  time  of  the  Round  Table  and  now 
I  shall  have  to  throw  it  away." 

The  history  of  the  musical  drama  shows  that  in  choice  of  subjects 
the  taste  of  the  composers  has  run  in  grooves.  At  first  influenced 
by  the  movement  which  gave  birth  to  opera — the  effort  to  revive  the 
Greek  drama — the  tendency  was  almost  exclusively  toward  classical 
subjects.     Then  came  a  liking  for  the  great  characters  of  ancient 
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history,  later  the  fashion  for  modern  history  which  culminated  in  the 
great  pieces  of  the  French  Grand  Opera,  and  lastly,  with  Wagner, 
the  appreciation  of  legendary  subjects.  '' Merlin"  has  a  slight 
historical  color  by  reason  of  its  association  with  the  indubitable 
though  ill-defined  Welsh  king,  Arthur,  but  the  dramatic  plot  is  of  the 
mythical  order.  Its  people  are  the  great  king  and  several  of  his 
knights,  including  the  treacherous  nephew  Modred,  the  Vivien  whom 
we  know  from  Tennyson's  "Idyl,"  Morgain  the  Fay,  and  Merlin 
himself,  who  appears  in  the  various  characters  which  he  assumes  in 
the  old  stories — seer,  bard,  magician  and  warrior, 

.    .    .    who  knew  the  range  of  all  their  arts, 
Had  built  the  king  his  havens,  ships,  and  halls, 
Was  also  bard  and  knew  the  starry  heavens. 
The  people  called  him  wizard. 

The  beautiful  Guinevere  also  appears  in  the  play,  but  only  as  a 
dumb  figure  that  might  better  have  been  omitted.  Finally  there  is 
a  Demon  who  embodies  the  evil  principle  of  the  drama  and  is  a 
rei)resentation  of  that  spectacular  diabolism  which  is  more  ridicu- 
lous than  impressive  even  when  handled  so  deftly  as  Weber  handled 
it  in  "  Der  Freischiitz."  As  for  the  king  and  his  knights,  they  are 
conventional  operatic  people  who  work  out  a  side  story  while  the 
real  tragedy  is  enacted  by  the  Demon,  Vivien,  who  is  his  unconscious 
tool,  and  Merlin.  Briefly  this  tragedy  is  a  version  of  the  fatal 
charm  which  Vivien  cast  upon  the  magician,  that  charm 

The  which  if  any  wrought  on  any  one 
With  woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms, 
The  man  so  wrought  on  ever  seemed  to  lie 
Closed  in  the  four  walls  of  a  hollow  tower, 
From  which  was  no  escape  for  evermore. 
And  none  could  tind  that  man  for  ever  more, 
Nor  could  he  see  but  him  who  made  the  charm, 
Coming  and  going,  and  he  lay  as  dead, 
And  lost  to  life  and  use  and  name  and  fame. 

Thus  in  Tennyson's  "Vivien,"  where  Ave  are  also  told  how  the 
bewitching  temptress  by  dint  of  lovely  hypocrisies,  of  feigned  love 
and  feigned  hate,  of  siren  smiles  and  counterfeited  tears,  beat  down 
the  guard  of  the  old  seer,  wheedled  the  fatal  secret  from  him,  and 
with  "woven  paces  and  with  waving  arms"  made  him  "lost  to  life 
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and  use  and  name  and  fame"  forevermore.  Herr  Lipiner  took  this 
part  of  the  story  of  Merlin,  connected  it  with  two  episodes  in  the 
history  of  Arthur,  namely,  his  wars  with  the  heathen  Saxons,  and 
the  treachery  of  Modred,  and  varied  the  magical  adventure  so  as  to 
give  the  drama  an  ethical  value  which  the  older  form  of  the  story 
has  not.  He  introduces  the  ''Faust"  idea  of  w^hich  German  poets 
are  so  fond  and  by  making  Vivien's  conduct  toward  Merlin,  and 
Merlin's  fall  the  fruit  of  a  beautiful  love,  prepares  the  way  for  the 
apotheosis  of  the  "  Ewig-weibliche,"  and  the  defeat  of  the  devil. 
Having  wrought  the  ruin  of  Merlin  by  the  selfishness  of  her  love, 
Vivien  achieves  his  salvation  by  sacrificing  herself  through  love. 
The  magical  apparatus  has  been  greatly  extended  for  the  sake  of 
the  spectacular  effects  which  it  makes  possible.  Vivien,  the  orphaned 
daughter  of  a  nobleman,  has  taken  to  a  life  in  the  forest  because  of 
grief  over  her  father's  death.  She  is  weirdly  beautiful  and  has  a 
wild,  impetuous  character,  born  of  the  free  life  she  leads  with  her 
train  of  maidens.  She  is  a  mixture  of  Wagner's  Kimdry  and  the 
mythological  Diana.  Unknown  to  herself  she  is  brought  by  the 
Deition,  while  on  the  chase,  into  the  presence  of  Merlin,  who  has 
just  won  a  victory  over  the  Saxons  and  convicted  Sir  Bedivere  of 
treason  to  the  king.  The  latter  feat  he  accomplishes  by  his  wisdom 
as  a  seer;  the  former  by  means  of  his  power  as  a  magician,  he 
having  compelled  the  Demon  to  fight  for  the  Cross  by  enshrouding 
the  heathen  with  darkness  and  bewildering  them  with  treacherous 
will-o'-the-wisps.  The  Demon  is  an  unwilling  slave,  and  for  means  of 
revenge  goes  to  Morgain  the  Fay,  the  mother  of  Merlifi,  from  whose 
mystical  utterances  he  learns  that  Merlin's  power  will  come  to  an 
end  when  he  yields  to  love  of  woman,  and  that  the  outward  sign  of 
this  will  be  the  silence  of  his  harp.  The  Demon  directs  Vivien's 
steps  to  Merlin.  They  become  enamored  of  each  other.  Merlin 
struggles  against  the  passion  until  he  finds  that  Vivien  has  penetrated 
into  his  temple  and  taken  from  it  a  magic  veil,  which,  when  she  casts 
it  into  the  air,  remains  suspended  and  works  an  incantation  which 
the  spectators  enjoy  as  a  ballet.  Merlin  and  Vivien  are  lost  in 
contemplation  of  each  other  in  the  magical  garden  when  Lancelot 
and  other  Knights  come  with  news  of  Modreds  treason.  Merlin 
pushes  Vivien  aside  to  go  to  the  rescue,  but  she  casts  the  veil  over 
him..     The  garden  vanishes  and  Merlin  is  seen  chained  to  a  gigantic 
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rock  in  a  barren  waste.  To  escape  he  pledges  his  soul  to  the  Evil 
One,  and  the  Demon  releases  him.  His  prowess  saves  Arthur's 
cause,  but  he  falls  wounded  in  the  fray  and  dies.  Vivien  having 
been  admonished  by  Morgain  the  Fay  in  a  dream,  contends  with  the 
Demon  for  his  soul.  She  stabs  herself  and  dies  with  him,  and  the 
Demon  is  baffled.  Arthur  and  his  Knights  sing  of  the  redeeming 
power  of  love. 

Herr  Lipiner's  book  is  better  than  the  average  opera  libretto  as 
literature.  But  the  true  dramatic  fire  does  not  burn  steadily  in  it. 
Its  ingenuity  is  displayed  best  in  the  construction  of  smooth,  singable 
lines,  and  in  the  invention  of  scenic  effects  of  a  purely  external 
character — that  is,  effects  of  little  moment  in  the  development  of 
the  poetical  idea  which  he  has  made  the  foundation  of  his  version 
of  the  romance  of  Merlin^ s  enchantment.  The  transformations  of 
the  second  act  do  not  grow  out  of  any  dramatic  necessity,  but 
simply  because  a  ballet  with  brilliant  surroundings  is  a  conventional 
and  acceptable  feature  of  operas  in  which  magic  plays  a  part.  The 
result  of  this  play  with  the  landscape  is  that  after  the  first  act  it  is 
difficult  to  look  at  the  opera  other  than  as  a  fairy  extravaganza — a 
circumstance  which  may  be  appropriate  in  the  holiday  pantomime 
season  but  which  scarcely  dignifies  an  opera  on  which  men  with  the 
talent  of  Herr  Lipiner  and  Herr  Goldmark  have  confessedly  labored 
ten  years.  There  is  so  much  affection  for  King  Arthur  and  his 
Knights  of  the  Round  Table  in  the  hearts  of  all  lovers  of  English 
literature,  that  to  see  them  reduced  to  the  most  uninteresting  of 
conventional  operatic  marionettes  is  well  nigh  intolerable.  Yet  to 
this  complexion  are  Arthur^  Lancelot,  Gaivain,  Modred,  and  Sir 
Bediverc  reduced  in  this  newest  version  of  the  enchantment  of 
Merlin.  The  only  characters  that  have  real  dramatic  vitality  are 
Merlin  and  Vivien,  whom  Herr  Lipiner  and  Herr  Goldmark  have 
united  to  clothe  with  sympathetic  interest.  Next  to  them  in 
dramatic  importance  is  the  Demon,  but  he  is  not  effectively  handled. 
If  we  are  to  have  a  personal  devil  who  is  all  devil,  and  not  a  devil 
with  a  Mephistophelian  outfit  of  fascinating  graces,  he  would  much 
better  be  our  old  friend  of  fairy  extravaganza,  who  makes  his 
entrances  like  an  elongated  cannon-ball  shot  through  a  trap-door, 
and  who  vanishes  with  equal  suddenness  and  unconventionality, 
than  a  mongrel  creature  like  the  demon  of  this  opera.      In  fact,  the 
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authors  of  the  work  have  tried,  but  failed,  to  effect  a  fusion  between 
the  natural  and  supernatural  elements  of  their  play.  The  most 
successful  effort  in  characterization  was  made  by  both  book-writer 
and  composer  in  the  case  of  Vivien.  Here  is  a  figure  that  is 
picturesque  in  the  highest  degree,  replete  with  dramatic  vitality  and 
amiable.  Fortunately,  too,  a  most  admirably  equipped  interpreter 
of  the  part  was  found  in  Frl.  Lehmann.  Those  who  have  once  seen 
her  impersonation  will  never  be  able  to  imagine  the  part  except  in 
the  embodiment  which  this  richly  gifted  and  versatile  artist  gave  it. 
The  lines  were  plainly  enough  drawn  in  the  work,  but  Frl.  Lehmann 
extended  and  vitalized  them. 

Herr  Goldmark's  new  music  is  more  likely  to  call  out  sweeping 
criticism  than  that  of  "The  Queen  of  Sheba."  It  is  also  likely  to 
be  treated  with  more  injustice.  A  critic  who  arms  himself  with  the 
score  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  and  insists  on  sending  its  heavy 
projectiles  into  this  score,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  demolishing  it. 
A  single  shot  will  suffice.  But  this  style  of  criticism  is  short- 
sighted. Had  it  always  been  used  in  the  past  neither  Verdi  nor 
Gounod  would  have  had  a  patch  left  to  their  artistic  backs.  It  is 
plain  enough  that  frequently  Goldmark  in  this  score  seems  to  be 
floundering  out  of  his  natural  element.  More  strikingly  than 
Disraeli  in  literature,  he  in  music  is  an  Oriental.  He  has  never  till 
now  attempted  to  hide  his  birthmarks,  and  now^  that  the  opportunity 
to  use  Eastern  intervals  and  cadences,  and  those  characteristic 
instrumental  combinations  which  we  have  come  to  associate  with 
the  Orient  is  denied  him,  he  is  often  at  a  loss  for  ideas.  It  would 
be  foolish  to  deny  this  fact,  and  equally  foolish  to  deny  that  in  his 
dilemma  he  forgets  to  an  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  forgive  the 
difference  between  mine  and  thine.  His  drafts  on  Wagner  are 
flagrant,  going  to  ideas,  to  instrumental  effects,  and  to  modes  of 
treatment.  The  musical  chmax  of  the  second  act  is  a  love  duet 
between  Vivien  and  Merlin,  which  is  plainly  constructed  after  the 
duet  in  "Tristan."  This  fact  challenges  comparison,  and  Goldmark's 
music,  with  its  artificial  and  superficial  passion,  which,  when  it  took 
Hfe,  only  did  so  because  it  was  so  remarkably  well  sung  by  Frl. 
Lehmann  and  Herr  Alvary,  falls  wofully  short  of  its  model.  He  is 
not  happy  always  in  his  invention  and  among  his  melodies  there  is 
a  discouraging  amount  of  the  commonplace  and  threadbare.     Yet 
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occasionally  he  adapts  unpromising  ideas  to  his  purposes  with 
charming  effect.  Vwien^s  hunting  song  in  the  first  act  is  a  case  in 
point.  It  seems  like  an  echo  of  any  number  of  German  folksongs, 
but  it  capitally  serves  its  dramatic  purpose,  which  is  to  delineate 
Vivien^ s  character  at  one  sweeping  stroke  and  to  inject  a  new  phase 
of  life  into  the  action,  which  was  in  danger  of  running  out  into  an 
access  of  the  sentimentally  heroic.  The  much-abused  device  of 
typical  phrases  Goldmark  handles  amateurishly.  Here  is  where 
the  highest  form  of  melodic  inventiveness  has  fullest  play,  and 
Goldmark  has  scarcely  been  successful  in  a  single  instance.  His 
orchestral  prelude  is  laboriously  built  up  on  a  phrase  which  stands 
for  the  evil  principle  of  the  drama,  but  which  should  not  have  been 
permitted  to  stand  for  anything,  for  the  sufficient  reasons  that  it  is 
neither  beautiful,  nor  expressive,  nor  characteristic  in  itself,  and  the 
composer,  with  all  his  striving,  does  not  make  it  effective  in  either 
sense.  The  fountain  from  which  Goldmark  drew  his  melodies  was 
neither  fresh  nor  limpid.  But,  to  offset  this  long  catalogue  of 
faults,  it  must  be  said,  in  justice  to  the  composer,  that  the  mastery 
of  musical  teclmiqiie  displayed  in  the  work,  especially  in  the  instru- 
mental part,  is  colossal,  and  that,  though  I  cannot  characterize  it 
as  uniformly  successful,  it  must  be  admitted  that  Herr  Goldmark 
performed  his  task  with  a  seriousness  of  purpose  which  is  thor- 
oughly admirable.  In  his  dialogue  he  attempted  to  keep  clear  of 
Wagner's  musical  phraseology,  and  to  this  end  adopted  a  sustained 
style  of  melody,  which  at  times  is  impressively  beautiful,  but  which 
has  its  drawback  in  an  unmistakable  monotony,  and  in  the  sluggish- 
ness of  its  flow.  There  is  a  strong  romantic  element  in  the  story 
which  adapts  itself  naturally  and  gracefully  to  musical  expression 
in  the  easily  comprehended  forms  of  the  older-fashioned  romantic 
opera.  Goldmark  showed  himself  an  eclectic  in  his  ' '  Queen  of 
Sheba,"  and  his  new  music  belongs  to  the  same  category,  though 
its  "color,"  which  is  determined  by  the  dramatic  framework  of  the 
opera,  unlike  that  of  the  earlier  work,  is  consistently  Occidental. 
That  the  "business"  of  the  piece  is  serious  the  prelude  impresses 
on  us  at  the  outset,  for  it  is  constructed  of  the  melodic  phrases 
which  later  in  the  score  are  associated  with  the  tragical  elements  of 
the  story;  but  there  is  brightness  as  well  as  gloom,  and  the  lovers 
of  "tunes"  never  have  their  ears  empty  for  a  very  long  time  at  a 
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stretch.  Goldmark's  orchestra  is  the  modern  one,  and  takes  a  due 
share  in  the  exposition  of  the  drama;  but  generally  it  paints  in 
simple  though  vivid  colors,  and  those  who  like  unlabored  enjoyment 
will  not  be  troubled  with  such  complex  workmanship  as  the 
musician  will  search  for.  Most  of  the  effects  are  obtained  by  direct 
means.  The  music  is  strongly  rhythmical,  too,  and  the  work  is 
interspersed  with  choruses,  swelling  triumphant  paeans,  broad, 
militant  strains,  and  graceful,  insinuating  measures,  relieving  each 
other  in  turn.  The  cut-and-dried  forms  of  the  old-fashioned  opera 
are  dispensed  with,  of  course,  but  there  are  plenty  of  airs  with  well- 
marked  periods,  and  the  hero-magician  who  lends  his  name  to  the 
work  does  no  more  hesitate  than  the  fascinating  Viviett  to  sing  a 
strophe  song.  The  opera  was  performed  for  the  first  time  on  any 
stage  at  Vienna  on  November  19,  1886. 

Tuesday,  FourtJi. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Club. 
Quintet,  op.  55,  F  major,  Rubinstein;  Air, ''Ah!  che  Amanda," 
Mozart  (Mrs.  Annie  Louise  Tanner) ;  Serenade  for  Viole 
d' Amour,  Zillman  (Richard  Arnold);  Songs:  "Slumber,  Sweet 
Child,"  Wagner,  and  "Spanisches  Lied,"  Eckert  (Mrs.  Tan- 
ner);   Nonet,  op.  139,  Rheinberger. 

Wednesday,  Fifth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Emilio  Agramonte's  third  vocal 
and  instrumental  recital.  "Noveletten,"  for  pianoforte,  violin, 
and  violoncello,  Gade  (Messrs.  Agramonte,  Clifford  Schmidt, 
and  Ernest  Schmidt);  Songs:  "The  Violet,"  Grieg,  and  "An 
der  Linden"  and  "  Friihlingsnacht,"  Jensen  (Miss  Antonia 
Henne);  Pianoforte  Solos:  "Des  Abends,"  Schumann,  Taran- 
telle,  No.  2,  Mills  (S.  B:  Mills);  Songs:  "The  Blue  Eyes" 
and  "The  Maid  with  Flaxen  Hair,"  Paladilhe,  "Regrets"  and 
"Bolero,"  Delibes  (Miss  Gertrude  Franklin);  Violin  Solos: 
Adagio,  Ries,  and  Mazourka,  Zarzicki  (Clifford  Schmidt) ; 
Song,  "Le  Muletier  de  Tarragone,"  Paul  Henrion  (F.  F. 
Powers);  Songs:  "Der  Kosackin  Wiegenlied,"  Bachmeteef, 
"My    Love  is   like    the   red,  red    Rose,"  Brandeis,  "Break, 
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Break,  Break,"  A.  R.  Parsons  (Miss  Henne);  Etude,  Chopin, 
Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  10,  Liszt  (Mr.  S.  B.  Mills);  Songs: 
"Shadows"  and  "A  Valentine,"  S.  B.  Schlesinger,  "Waiting," 
Millard  (Miss  Franklin);  Songs:  "  Und  wissten 's  die  Blumen" 
and  "Bitte,"  Moszkowski  (Mr.  Powers);  Allegro  Vivace,  from 
Trio  in  E,  Meyer-Orbesleben  (Messrs.  Agramonte  and  C.  and 
E.  Schmidt). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "  Tannhauser," 
Wagner.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Thursday,  Sixth. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  seventy-seventh 
organ  recital.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  E-flat  (Book  III,  No.  i). 
Bach;  Chaconne,  "La  Favorite,"  C  minor,  F.  Couperin 
(arranged  by  Best) ;  Air  and  Chorus,  Gluck  (arranged  by 
Best);  "La  Creche,"  Pastorale  and  Adoration,  op.  50,  No.  3, 
and  March  in  D,  op.  56,  No.  3,  Guilmant;  Andante,  E  minor, 
S.  S.  Wesley;  Sonata,  No.  7,  F  minor,  op.  127,  Rheinberger. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  by  Max  Bendheim.  Songs:  "Aus 
der  Jugendzeit,"  Radecke,  "Sonntag,"  Brahms,  "O  schone 
Zeit!"  Gotze  (Mr.  Bendheim);  Andante  and  Finale  from 
Concerto  for  Violin,  Mendelssohn  (Michael  Banner) ;  Songs : 
"Reverie,"  Godard,  and  "The  Cadiz  Maids,"  Delibes  (Miss 
Efifie  Stewart);  Air,  "  Eri  tu,"  Verdi  (Mr.  Bendheim);  Noc- 
turne, in  D-flat,  and  Valse,  in  C-sharp  minor,  Chopin,  and 
Gavotte,  Moor  (Emanuel  Moor) ;  Songs :  "In  the  Shady 
Lanes,"  Widor,  "O  Smiling  Nature!"  Saint-Saens  (Miss 
Stewart);  Songs:  "The  Only  Hour,"  Ashmall,  "Come  to  me, 
Dearest,"  Homer  N.  Bartlett  (Mr.  Bendheim);  Introduction 
and  Rondo  Capriccioso,  Saint-Saens  (Master  Banner) ;  Duet, 
"The  Fisherman's  Daughter,"  Homer  N.  Bartlett  (Miss 
Stewart  and  Mr.  Bendheim). 

Friday,  Seventh 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Goldmark's 
"Merlin."     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 
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Chickering  Hall.  John  White's  fifth  and  last  organ  recital. 
Prelude  and  Fugue,  A  minor,  Bach;  Prayer  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  Wagner  (Mme.  Vogrich);  Fugue,  Scarlatti;  Pianoforte 
Solos :  Gavotte  Hongroise,  and  Staccato  Caprice,  Vogrich  (Max 
Vogrich);  Fantasie,  Saint-Saens;  Air,  "  Nobil  Signer,"  Meyer- 
beer (Mme.  Vogrich) ;    Sonata,  "XCIV  Psalm,"  Reubke. 

Saturday^  Eighth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera,  "Lohen- 
grin."    Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  eighteenth  organ  recital. 
Scherzo,  D  major,  Lemaigre;  Solo  di  Oboe,  Capocci;  "Weih- 
nachts  Pastorale,"  Merkel;  Air,  "Lo!  the  Heaven-descended 
Prophet,"  Graun  (Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith);  Fugue  (violin.  Book  IH, 
No.  4),  Bach;  Christmas  Fantasy,  Best;  Canon  and  Barcarolle, 
Moszkowski  (arranged  by  A.  H.  Bird);  Air,  ''I  mourn  as  a 
Dove,"  Benedict  (Mrs.  Smith);  Sonata,  D  minor,  No.  4, 
Guilmant. 

Metropolflan  Opera  House.  Third  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society.  Symphony,  No.  2,  D  major,  Beethoven;  Andante, 
Serenade,  and  Tarantelle,  from  Suite  for  Violoncello,  V.  Herbert 
(Victor  Herbert);  "Waldweben,"  from  " Siegfried, "  Wagner J 
Concerto,  in  E  minor,  for  pianoforte,  Chopin  (Frl.  Adele  Aus 
der  Ohe) ;  Symphonic  Poem,  ''Tasso,"  Liszt.  Conductor, 
Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Monday,  Tenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Goldmark's  "Mer- 
lin."    Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Tuesday,  FAeventh. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  of  Miss  Augusta  M.  Fischer.  Prelude 
and  Fugue,  B    minor,  Bach-Liszt;    Andante  and    Finale    from 
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Concerto  for  Violoncello,  A  minor,  Goltermann  (Victor  Her- 
bert) ;  First  Movement  from  Fantasia  in  C,  Schumann ;  Nine 
Preludes,  Chopin;  Violoncello  Solos:  Berceuse  and  Polonaise 
de  Concert,  Herbert  (Mr.  Herbert) ;  Valse,  op.  54,  Raff; 
Capriccio,  op.  76,  Brahms;    Ballade,  B  minor,  Liszt. 

Wednesday,  Twelfth 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.     German  opera.     Wagner's  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde,"     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Thursday,  Thirteenth. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  seventy-eighth 
organ  recital.  Concerto,  D  major,  Handel  (arranged  by  F. 
Lux);  Andante,  in  A,  op.  33,  No.  4,  Beethoven  (arranged  by 
Best)  ;  Fugue,  in  G  minor,  Mozart  (arranged  by  Best) ; 
Andantino,  A-flat,  and  Allegro  Moderato,  "Fragment  Sym- 
phonique,"  Lemaigre;  Adagio  Cantabile,  D,  Edward  J.  Hop- 
kins;   Fantasie  Sonata,  No.  2,  D  minor,  S.  De  Lange. 

Chickering  Hall.  Third  Symphonic  Concert  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  Overture,  "  Ein'  feste  Burg," 
Raff;  "Wanderer  Fantasia,"  Schubert-Liszt  (W.  H.  Sher- 
wood); Air  from  "The  Tale  of  the  Viking,"  George  E. 
Whiting  (Miss  Marie  Van);  "  Klingsor's  Enchanted  Garden 
and  the  Flower  Maidens,"  from  "Parsifal,"  Wagner  (arranged 
by  Emil  Steinbach);  Violin  Solos:  "La  Follia,"  Corelli,  and 
"Moto  Perpetuo,"  Paganini  (Ovide  Musin);  Polanaise  Bril- 
lante,  E  major,  Weber-Liszt  (Mr.  Sherwood);  Interlude  from 
"Vlasda,"  Van  der  Stucken;  Hopak  (Cossack  Dance)  from 
"Mazeppa,"  Tschaikowsky. 

Friday,  Fourteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Beethoven's 
"Fidelio."  Cast:  Fizarro,  Robinson;  Rocco,  Fischer;  Minis- 
ter, Von  Milde;  Leonore,  Frl.  Brandt;  Florestan,  Niemann; 
Marcellina,  Frau  Seidl-Krauss ;  Jaquino,  Kemlitz.  Conductor, 
Anton  Seidl. 
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Chickering  Hall.  At  an  entertainment  given  by  himself  and 
Miss  Dell  H.  Thompson,  reader,  Robert  Goldbeck  played 
'^Arabeske,"  Schumann;  "On  Wings  of  Song,"  Mendelssohn- 
Liszt;  Valse,  op.  42,  Chopin;  "Memories,"  Goldbeck;  Noc- 
turne, G,  op.  37,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Caprice,  Gottschalk; 
Mazourka,  B  major,  Chopin;  "The  Cricket,"  L.  de  Meyer; 
"Ungarish,"  Willmers. 

Saturday,  Fifteenth 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  Gold- 
mark's  "Merlin."     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

South  Church.  3:30  p  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  nineteenth  organ 
recital.  Grand  Choeur,  D  major,  op.  18,  Guilmant;  Canon, 
op.  21,  No.  I,  and  Melodie  (Book  H,  No.  8),  Salome;  Prelude, 
B  minor  (Book  H,  No.  10),  Bach;  Air,  "The  Soft  Southern 
Breeze,"  Barnby  (Charles  Herbert  Clarke);  Cantabile,  B-flat, 
Lemaigre;  Orgel  Hymne,  op.  5,  Piutti;  Rhapsodic,  No.  i, 
on  a  Breton  Melody,  Saint-Saens;  Song,  "The  Pilgrim," 
Adams  (Mr.  Clarke);  "  Paques  Fleuries,"  Mailly;  Sonata, 
G  minor,  Capocci. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Third  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  Symphony,  No.  8,  B  minor  (unfinished) 
Schubert;  "La  Fauvette,"  from  "Zemire  et  Azor,"  Gretry 
(Miss  Laura  Moore) ;  Symphony,  No.  4,  E  minor,  op.  98, 
Brahms;  Song,  "The  Unknown  Land,"  Berlioz  (Miss  Moore); 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Die  Ideale,"  Liszt.  Conductor,  Theodore 
Thomas. 

Monday,  Seventeenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  3  p.  m.  .  A.  Victor  Benham's  first  Historical 
Pianoforte  Recital.  Fantasy,  C  minor,  and  Chromatic  Fantasy 
and  Fugue,  Bach;  "Harmonious  Blacksmith,"  Handel;  Theme 
and  Variations,  Haydn;  Fantasy,  C  minor,  and  Turkish 
March,  Mozart;  Sonata,  op.  27,  No.  2,  Sonata,  op.  53,  and 
Sonata,  op.  57,  Beethoven. 
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Star  Theatre.  First  performance  of  "Indiana,"  libretto  by  H.  B. 
Farnie,  music  by  Audran,  by  the  McCaull  Opera  Comique 
Company.  Cast :  Indiana  Greyfaunt,  Lilly  Post ;  Lady  Prue, 
Laura  Joyce  Bell;  Nan,  Annie  Meyers;  Maud,  Adine  Drew; 
Matt  0'  the  Mill,  Digby  Bell;  Lord  Dayrell,  George  Olmi; 
Philip  Jervaux,  E.  W.  Hoff;  Sir  Mulberry  Mullit,  Ellis  Ryse; 
Peter,  H.  A.  Cripps.  Conductor,  Herman  Perlet.  The  oper- 
etta ran  three  weeks. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  ' '  Lohen- 
grin," Frau    Seidl-Krauss    as   Elsa.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Tuesday,  EigJitccntJi. 

Academy  of  Music  (Foyer).  Second  Chamber  Music  Soiree  of 
the  New  York  String  Quartet.  Quartet,  A  major,  op.  41, 
No.  3,  Schumann;  Songs:  "  Feldeinsamkeit,"  and  "  Wie  bist 
du,  meine  Konigin,"  Brahms  (Rudolph  von  Milde) ;  Quartet- 
Satz,  oeuvre  posth.,  Schubert;  Songs:  "Aus  meinen  grossen 
Schmerzen,"  and  "O  sah'  ich  auf  der  Haide  dort,"  Franz  (Herr 
von  Milde) ;  Quartet,  C,  No.  39,  Haydn. 

Wednesday,  Nineteenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Second  Historical  Pianoforte  Recital  by  A. 
Victor  Benham.  Fantasie,  C  major  ("Wanderer"),  Schubert; 
Andante  et  Allegro  Appassionata,  op.  79,  Weber;  "Invitation 
to  the  Dance,"  Weber-Benham ;  Nocturne,  B-flat,  No.  5,  Field; 
"Songs  without  Words,"  Nos.  7,  18,  20,  26,  30,  32,  and  34, 
Mendelssohn;  "  Le  Rossignol,"  "  Au  Bord  d'une  Source," 
"Erlking"  (Schubert);  "Spinning  Song"  (Wagner);  Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,  No.  2,  Liszt. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Emilio  Agramonte's  fourth  vocal  and 
instrumental  recital.  Processional  March,  in  F,  op.  44,  No.  3, 
for  organ,  Guilmant  (Samuel  P.  Warren);  Songs:  "Serenade," 
Raff,  and  "Old  Heidelberg,"  Jensen  (Carl  Dufft);  "Chanson 
de  Fortunio,"  Cui,  "Ob  heller  Tag,"  Tschaikowsky,  and  "By 
the  River  Manzanares,"  Jensen  (Miss  Ella  Earle) ;  "Mignon," 
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Liszt  (Miss  Emily  Winant);  Adagio,  in  B,  and  Finale  Vivace, 
in  G,  from  Sixth  Organ  Symphony,  Widor  (Mr.  Warren); 
"Thou  Hast  Broken  the  Heart,"  Korbay,  ''O  Moon,  conceal 
thy  Golden  Light,"  B.  O.  Klein,  and  "The  Sea  Hath  its 
Pearls,"  S.  P.  Warren  (Miss  Earle):  "'Tis  Sad  to  Die,"  "Early 
Love,"  Frank  Van  der  Stucken,  and  "The  Traveller,"  Godard 
(Miss  Winant) ;  "The  Water  Lily,"  Korbay;  "Bedouin  Love 
Song,"  Pinsuti  (Mr.  Dufft). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Beethoven's 
"  Fidelio,"  Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann  as  Leonore.  Conductor,  Anton 
Seidl. 

Thursday,  Twentieth. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  seventy-ninth 
organ  recital.  Fugue,  in  A  minor,  con  moto  continuo,  from 
the  pianoforte  works.  Bach  (transcribed  by  Best) ;  Andante,  in 
A,  S.  S.  Wesley;  Allegro,  in  A  minor,  op.  22,  No.  3,  Gade; 
"  Albumblatt,"  Wagner  (transcribed  by  W.  J.  Westbrook); 
Organ  Symphony,  No.  6,  G  minor,  Widor. 

Friday,  Twenty-first. 

Steinway  Hall.  3  p.  m.  A.  Victor  Benham's  third  Historical 
Pianoforte  Recital.  Programme  of  Schumann's  works:  "Die 
Davidsbiindler,"  op.  6;  Theme  and  Variations  on  a  Theme  by 
Clara  Wieck,  op.  5;  "  Fantasiestiicke,"  op.  12;  "Carnaval," 
op.  9. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Die 
Meistersinger."  Cast;  Sachs,  Fischer;  Pogner,  Von  Milde; 
Vogelgesang,  Meyer;  Nachtigal,  Sanger;  Bechnesser,  Basch; 
Kothner,  Sieglitz;  Zorn,  Hoppe;  Eisslinger,  Klaus;  Moser, 
Verworner;  Ortel,  Dorfler;  Schwai'z,  Eiserbeck;  Foltz,  Dore; 
Walter  von  Stolzing,  Alvary ;  David,  Kemlitz ;  Eva,  Frau  Seidl- 
Krauss;  Magdalena,  Frl.  Brandt;  Nachtwdchtcr,  Heinrich. 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 
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Saturday,  Twenty-second. 

Steinway  Hall.  A.  Victor  Benham's  fourth  Historical  Piano- 
•forte  Recital.  Programme  of  Chopin's  works:  Preludes, 
E  major,  G  major,  and  D-flat  major;  Nocturnes,  op.  9, 
Nos.  I  and  2  ;  Ballade,  G  minor,  No.  i ;  Berceuse ;  Polonaise, 
op.  27,  No.  2;  Valse,  op.  42,  A-flat  major;  Ballade,  F  major. 
No.  2;  Mazurkas,  op.  6,  No.  2,  op.  7,  No.  3;  Fantasie 
Impromptu  (oeuvre  posth.);  Nocturnes,  op.  9,  No.  3,  op.  15, 
No.  2;  Valse,  op.  64,  No.  2,  D-flat  major  (transcribed  by 
Benham) ;  Romance,  F  minor  Concerto,  op.  2 1 ;  Nocturnes, 
op.  27,  No.  2,  op.  37,  No.  2;  Valse,  op.  64,  No.  3;  Scherzo, 
op.  31,  D-flat  minor;  Romance,  Concerto  in  E  minor,  op.  11; 
Etudes,  op.  10,  No.  4,  op.  25,  Nos.  i,  5,  and  6;  Andante 
Spianato  and  Polonaise,  op.  22. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.      2  p.  m.      German   opera.     Wag- 
ner's " Tristan  und  Isolde.'"     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Steck  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Standard  Quartet  Club.  Quartet, 
E-flat  major,  op.  127,  Beethoven;  Trio,  G  minor,  op.  no, 
Schumann  (pianoforte,  Edmund  Neupert) ;  Quartet,  C  major. 
No.  4,  Haydn. 

South  Church.  Gerrit  Smith's  twentieth  organ  recital.  Con- 
certo, No.  5,  Handel  (arranged  by  Best);  "Elevation," 
E  major,  Saint-Saens;  "  Marcia  Religiosa,"  Perelli;  ''How 
Great,  O  Lord!"  Benedict  (William  H.  Beckett);  Finale, 
Second  Organ  Symphony,  Widor ;  Adagio  for  Bassoon,  Spohr ; 
Toccata  and  Fugue,  D  minor  (Book  IV,  No.  4),  Bach;  Song, 
"Jerusalem,"  Parker  (Mr.  Beckett);  Cantilene  Pastorale, 
op.  15,  No.   3,  Guilmant;    Sonata,    No.   7,   A  minor,   Merkel. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Third  concert  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society.  Symphony,  G  minor,  Mozart;  Con- 
certo for  Pianoforte,  D  minor,  Rubinstein  (Rafael  Joseffy) ; 
Symphony,  No.  2,  C  major,  op.  61,  Schumann.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 
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Monday^  Twenty-fourth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "  Tannhauser.  "^ 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl, 

Bijou  Opera  House.  Audran's  "The  Mascot"  revived,  with 
Nat.  C.  Goodwin  as  Prince  Lorenzo.  It  ran  until  February 
28th. 

Tuesday,  Twenty-fifth. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  M.  Ovide  Musin's  concert. 
Symphony,  No,  7,  A  major,  op,  92,  Beethoven;  Concerto  for 
VioHn,  E  minor,  Mendelssohn  (M.  Musin);  ''Elevation,"  Otto 
Floersheim;  "Siegfried  Idyl,"  Wagner;  Airs:  "O  Rest  in  the 
Lord!"  Mendelssohn,  and  "Vieni  che  poi  sereno,"  Gluck 
(Mme.  Zelia  Trebelli) ;  "Othello  Fantasie,"  Ernst  (M.  Musin); 
Symphonic  Poem,  "Mazeppa,"  Liszt.  Conductor,  Anton 
Seidl. 

The  only  novelty  in  the  scheme  calls  for  mention  on  two 
grounds:  its  merits  and  the  fact  that  it  is  the  composition  of  a 
New  York  musician.  Mr.  Floersheim' s  "  Elevation "  is  in  scope 
not  a  very  pretentious  affair,  being  all  contained  in  sixty-nine 
measures,  but  it  discloses  a  dignified  and  poetical  purpose,  keeps 
clear  of  the  commonplace,  and  bears  so  many  evidences  of  good 
musicianship  (the  word  seems  to  be  necessary)  that  it  deserves 
praise.  It  is  a  sort  of  orchestral  Sanctus  and  publishes  (whether 
consciously  or  not  on  the  part  of  the  composer  I  can  not  tell)  a 
recognition  of  the  mystical  merit  of  the  trinity.  Its  subject  is  a 
three-bar  phrase  in  triple  time.  It  is  repeated  thrice  three  times, 
rising  with  each  repetition  to  the  climax  by  means  of  changes  in 
pitch  and  harmony,  treatment  and  augmentation  of  the  instru- 
mental vehicle  and  then  dying  away  to  a  suave  and  peaceful  close. 
The  device  is  so  well  handled  that  it  does  not  force  itself  upon 
the  attention  except  in  a  purely  musical  way  and  the  subject  and 
its  various  harmonization  appeal  to  an  educated  taste. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Ladies' 
Society  for  Widows  and    Orphans.      Overture,   organ,    ' '  Die 
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Felsenmlihle,"  Reisiger  (Armin  Schotte);  Song,  "  Du  wunder- 
siisses  Kind,"  August  Horn  (Oscar  F.  Steins);  "Nina," 
Pergolese  (Miss  Sarah  Cecil) ;  Airs  Russes,  for  violin,  Wieni- 
awski  (Ovide  Musin);  "Frohliche  Armuth,"  Edward  Kremser 
(Arion  Society) ;  Air  from  "  Der  Freischiitz,"  Weber  (Miss  Ida 
Klein) ;  Fantasia  for  Flute,  Demersseman  (Herr  Dessauer) ; 
Minuet  and  Presto  from  Sonata,  op.  37,  Beethoven,  and 
"Albumblatt,"  Schumann  (Miss  Eleanor  Garrigue);  Sailors' 
Chorus,  from  "The  Golden  Legend,"  Buck  (Arion  Society); 
"  Donnez,  donnez,"  from  "  Le  Prophete,"  Meyerbeer  (Miss 
Cecil);  "  Marchen,"  Henriques,  and  "  Madchenlied,"  Meyer- 
Hellmund,  arranged  for  violin  by  M.  Musin  (M.  Musin);  Duo, 
"Der  Einsiedler  und  der  Ritter,"  Concone  (Messrs.  Oscar 
and  Frederick  Steins). 

Wednesday,  Twenty-sixth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Th  jirsday,  Twenty  '-sei  'cnth . 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eightieth  organ 
recital.  Choral  Fugue,  "Pignus  futurae,"  Mozart  (transcribed 
by  Best);  "Ave  Maria,"  Liszt;  Sonata,  No.  4,  in  F,  op.  115, 
Merkel;  Andante  con  moto,  G  minor,  A.  P.  F.  Boely;  Post- 
lude,  J.  E.  West;  "  Priere,  A-flat,  op.  56,  No.  2,  and  Scherzo 
Symphonique,  in  C,  op.  55,  No.  2,  Guilmant. 

Friday,  Twenty-eighth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagners  "  Mei- 
stersinger."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Satin'day,  Twenty-ninth . 

Steinway  Hall.  Anton  Seidl's  second  Symphonic  Soiree. 
Symphony,  No.  5,  C  minor,  op.  67,  Beethoven;  Airs;  "O  Rest 
in  the  Lord!"  Mendelssohn,  and  "Vieni  che  poi  sereno," 
Gluck    (Mme.    Trebelli);    "Eine   Faust    Overture,"    Wagner; 
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Concerto    for   Violin,    Beethoven    (Ovide    Musin);    Overture 
"  Leonore,  No.  3,"  Beethoven. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  concert  of  the  Beethoven  String 
Quartet.  Quartet,  in  G  minor,  op.  74,  Haydn;  Four  Songs 
from  "Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen,"  op.  25,  G.  Henschel 
(Holst-Hansen) ;  Theme  and  Variations  from  D  minor  Quartet, 
Schubert;  ''Rizzio's  letztes  Lied,"  Raff  (Mr.  Hansen);  Quin- 
tet, op.  34,  F  minor,  Brahms    (Pianoforte,  Edmund  Neupert). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  Meyer- 
beer's ''Prophet."     Conductor,  Waher  J.  Damrosch. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-first  organ 
recital.  Fantasy  on  "  Ein'  feste  Burg,"  Thomas;  Andante 
Serioso,  Reinecke;  Scherzo,  A  minor,  Best;  Air,  "Hear  ye, 
Israel,"  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Anne  North  Turner);  "Priere," 
F  major.  No,  i,  Guilmant;  Toccata,  F  major  (Book  HI, 
No.  2),  Bach;  Nocturne  and  Wedding  March  from  "A  Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn;  Song,  "Crucifix," 
Faure  (Miss  Turner);  "Albumblatter,"  op.  28,  Nos.  i,  2,  and  3, 
Grieg;  Sonate  Pontificale,  Lemmens. 

Sunday,  ThirtietJi. 

Liederkranz  Hall.  Second  concert  of  the  German  Liederkranz. 
Overture,  "Oberon,"  Weber;  "  Mignon,"  Nagiller;  "  Ringerl 
und  Roserl,"  Steyskall;  First  Movement  of  Violin  Concerto, 
Beethoven  (Ovide  Musin);  Ballet  Music  from  "Feramors," 
Rubinstein;  "Die  Rosen  von  Hildesheim,"  for  male  chorus 
and  orchestra,  Rheinberger;  Air,  "Che  faro,"  Gluck  (Miss 
Helen  Dudley  Campbell);  "Othello  Fantasia,"  Ernst  (Ovide 
Musin);  "Columbus,"  cantata  for  mixed  chorus,  soli,  and 
orchestra,  Ferdinand  Hummel  (solo  parts :  Miss  Campbell, 
Adolph  Silbernagel,  and  Max  Treumann).  Conductor, 
Reinhold  L.  Herman. 

The  two  cantatas  were  performed  for  the  first  time  in  New  York 
on  this  occasion. 
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Monday^  Thirty-first. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Re-entrance  of 
Anton  Schott.  Wagner's.  "  Rienzi."  Cast:  Rienzi,  Schott; 
Irene,  Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann;  Steffano,  Fischer;  Adriaiw,  Frl. 
Brandt;  Orsini,  Robinson;  Raimondo,  Von  Milde;  Baroncelli, 
Kemlitz;  Del  Vecchio,  Sanger;  Messenger  of  Peace,  Fraii 
Januschowsky.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 
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Tuesday,  First. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Club.  Trio  in 
G,  MS..,  Frederick  Brandeis;  Songs:  "O  Moon,  conceal  thy 
Golden  Light,"  B.  O.  Klein,  and  "Almond  Tree,"  Schumann 
(Miss  Ella  Earle) ;  Flute  Solo,  Nocturne,  op.  27,  No.  2,  Chopin 
'  (Eugene  Weiner) ;  '^  Suleika's  Song,"  Schubert;  Quartet,  E-flat, 
op.  127,  Beethoven. 

Wednesday,  Second. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Emilio  x\gramonte's  fifth  vocal  and 
instrumental  recital.  "Torchlight  March,"  for  organ,  Guil- 
mant  (Harry  Rowe  Shelley);  "A  Summer  Night,"  A.  Goring 
Thomas,  and  "Out  in  the  Deep,"  Loher  (Mrs.  Sarah  B. 
Anderson);  "  Capricho  Espanol,"  for  violin,  Sarasate  (Carlos 
Hasselbrink) ;  "Auf  Wiedersehn,"  "Liebe,"  and  "Come  with 
me,"  H.  Hofmann  (Mrs.  Henrietta  Beebe-Lawton) ;  "The 
Resurrection,"  with  accompaniment  for  pianoforte,  organ,  and 
violin,  Harry  Rowe  Shelley  (F.  F.  Powers) ;  Duets :  ' '  The  An- 
gel," and  "Summer  Birds,"  Rubinstein  (Mrs.  Beebe-Lawton 
and  Mrs.  Anderson);  "The  Picture,"  Shelley,  and  "Carni- 
val," Rubinstein  (Mr.  Shelley);  "Alza,"  Henrion,  "Aubade," 
Gelli,  and  "Last  Night,"  Kjerulf  (Mr.  Powers);  "The  Disap- 
pointment," "The  Violet,"  and  "The  Shepherdess,"  Helen  F. 
Hood  (Mrs.  Beebe-Lawton);  "To-morrow,"  Strelezki,  and 
"Coming,"  Osgood  (Mrs.  Anderson);  Solo  and  Quartet, 
"Love  me  if  I  live,"  Millard  (solo,  Harrison  Millard). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Die  Meister- 
singer."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 
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Thursday,  Third. 

Mf:TROPOLiTAN  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Special  perform- 
ance of  "Fidelio,"  Frl.  Lehmann  as  Leonore  and  Herr 
Niemann  as  Florestan.  Conductor,  Anton  Seidl.  A  portion 
of  "  Vienna  Waltzes  "  followed  the  opera.  Conductor,  Frank 
Damrosch. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-first  organ 
recital.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  A  minor,  C.  G.  Hopner; 
Adagio  ma  non  troppo,  from  Symphony  in  C,  No.  7,  Haydn 
(arranged  by  Best);  Sonata,  A  minor.  No.  3,  op.  23,  A.  G. 
Ritter;  Idyl,  ''Evening  Rest,"  op.  50,  No.  2,  Merkel;  Inter- 
mezzo, G-flat,  Lemaigre;  "Festive  March,"  in  D,  Smart. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House  (Concert  Hall).  Classical  song 
recital  by  Max  Heinrich,  assisted  by  Miss  Ella  Earle.  Mr. 
Heinrich  sang  "Wohin?  "  "Pause,"  "  Friihlingstraum,"  "Die 
Post,"  "Aufenthalt,"  "Am  Meer,"  and  "Die  Taubenpost,"  by 
Schubert,  three  songs  from  "  Der  Trompeter  von  Sakkingen," 
by  Hugo  Brlickler,  and  "Sanger's  Trost,"  "Loreley,"  "In  der 
Fremde,"  "Schone  Fremde,"  "Tragodie"  (I,  II,  and  HI),  and 
"  Blondel's  Lied,"  by  Schumann.  Miss  Earle  sang  "Aus 
meinen  grossen  Schmerzen,"  "  Im  Sommer,"  "Vergessen," 
and  "Abends,"  by  Franz,  and  "  Kennst  du  das  Land?  "  "  Nur 
wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt,"  and  "  Heiss'  mich  nicht  reden,"  by 
Schubert. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  private  concert  of  The  Orpheus 
Glee  Club.  "Strike,  Strike  the  Lyre,"  Cooke;  Adagio  and 
Scherzo  from  Serenade,  Fuchs  (New  York  Philharmonic  Club) ; 
"Moonlight  Magic,"  Rheinberger  (first  time  in  New  York); 
"Tom  he  was  a  Piper's  Son,"  Driffield  (first  time  in  New 
York);  Air,  "La  Stella,"  Proch  (Mrs.  Blanche  Stone-Barton); 
"The  Blind  King,"  Parker  (first  time  in  New  York);  "The 
Norman  Baron,"  Drifiield  (first  time  in  New  York);  Serenade 
and  Duet,  Burgmein  (Philharmonic  Club);  "O'  a'  the  Airts," 
Southwick  (first  time);  "Dearest,  Awake !"  Storch ;  "Slumber 
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Sweetly,"  Arens,  and  "Whither?"  Lassen  (Mrs.  Stone-Barton); 
"Laughing,"  Abt.      Conductor,  C.  Mortimer  Wiske. 

Friday,  Fourth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Second  matinee  of  Mr.  Frank  Van 
der  Stucken's  series  of  Symphonic  Concerts.  Overture, 
"  Faniska,"  Cherubini;  Duet  from  "  Radamisto,"  Handel  (Mme. 
Isidora  Martinez  and  Miss  Marie  Groebl);  "Krakowiak" 
(Mme.  Eugenie  de  Roode);  "Turkish  March,"  Mozart; 
"  Albumblatt,"  Wagner;  Scherzo  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Mendelssohn;  A  Cycle  of  Spanish  Songs,  Schumann 
(Mme.  Martinez,  Miss  Groebl,  W.  H.  Rieger,  and  Franz  Rem- 
mertz.  Pianoforte,  A.  Glose);  Symphony,  No.  i,  C  major, 
op.  21,  Beethoven. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  "Lohengrin" 
repeated  with  Anton  Schott  as  Lohengrin,  Herr  Robinson  as 
Telramtmd,  and  Herr  von  Milde  as  the  Herald.  Conductor, 
Anton  Seidl. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  of  William  H.  Sherwood.  Fantasie, 
in  F  minor,  op.  49,  Chopin;  Songs:  "Klinge,  klinge,  mein 
Pandero,"  Jensen,  and  "The  Clover  Blossoms,"  C.  K.  Rogers 
(Mrs.  Otis-Rockwood) ;  Andante  and  Presto,  from  Sonata  for 
Pianoforte  and  Violin,  A  major,  op.  47  ("  Kreutzer"),  Beet- 
hoven (Mr.  Sherwood  and  the  Chevalier  B.  De  Salas) ;  Scherzo, 
from  Sonata  in  B-flat  minor,  op.  35,  Barcarolle,  in  F-sharp 
major,  op.  60,  and  Grande  Polonaise,  in  A-flat  major,  op. 
53,  Chopin;  "Faust  Fantasia,"  for  violin,  Henri  Wieniawski 
(the  Chevalier  De  Salas);  Norwegian  Bridal  Procession  from 
op.  19,  Grieg;  "Dance  in  the  Village  Tavern,"  Liszt.  "Greet- 
ings to  the  Woods,"  Reinecke  (Mrs.  Otis-Rockwood);  Maes- 
toso, sempre  energico,  from  Fantasia,  op.  17,  Schumann. 

Saturday,  Fifth. 

vSteinway  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  Abramoff.  Piano- 
forte solo,  "Vom  Fels  zum  Meer,"  Liszt  (Fremont  Gedney)  j 
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Air,  ''Sperate  offigli,"  Verdi  (Mr.  Abramoff);  Cavatina,  "Una 
voce  poco  fa,"  Rossini  (Mme.  Linda  Brambilla);  Violoncello 
Solo,  Grande  Fantaisie,  Servais  (Moritz  Blodeck);  Romance, 
"Alia  Stella  confidente,"  Robaudi  (E.  Schiiltze) ;  Scene  and 
Air,  "Wo  berg' ich  mich?"  Weber  (Mr.  Abramoff);  Air,  "Dio- 
che  nel  sono,"  Donizetti  (Miss  Amalia  Wurmb);  Pianoforte 
Solos:  Polonaise,  op.  26,  No.  i,  Chopin,  and  Impromptu,  in  A 
minor,  Charles  Fradel  (Fremont  Gedney) ;  Romance,  ' '  Non  e 
ver,"  Mattel  (Mme.  Brambilla);  Violoncello  Solo,  "Sarabanda 
et  Gavotte,"  and  "  Elfentanz,"  Popper  (Mr.  Blodeck);  Duet, 
"lo  resto  fra  le  lagrime,"  Donizetti  (Miss  Wurmb  and  Mr. 
Abramoff). 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Second  concert  of  William  H. 
Sherwood.  Sonata,  for  violin  and  pianoforte,  E-flat  major, 
op.  77,  Rheinberger  (Chevalier  De  Salas  and  Mr.  Sherwood); 
"  Ouvrez,"  Dessauer  (Mrs.  Otis-Rockwood) ;  Bourree,  A  minor, 
from  Second  English  Suite,  Bach;  "  Humoreske,"  Emanuel 
Moor;  Etude,  "Si  oiseau  j'etais,"  Henselt;  Valse  de  Concert, 
D-flat,  Joseph  Wieniawski;  Songs:  "When  I  Dream  of  Thee," 
Edgar  H.  Sherwood,  "The  Midnight  Wind"  S.  B.  Schlesinger, 
"Arise,  Love,  Arise,"  M.  S.  MacFarlane  (Mrs.  Otis-Rock- 
wood); "  Feuerzauber,"  Wagner-Brassin  ;  "Isolde's  Love- 
death,"  Wagner-Liszt;  "  Tannhauser  March,"  Wagner-Liszt; 
*' Faust  Fantasia,"  H.  Wieniawski  (the  Chevalier  De  Salas); 
"Marguerite's  Three  Bouquets,"  Braga  (Mrs.  Otis-Rockwood, 
violin  obligato,  Ed.  Heron- Allen) ;  Mazourka,  in  G  major, 
Moritz  Moszkowski ;  Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  6,  Liszt. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera,  "Die 
Meistersinger."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-second  organ 
recital.  Toccata,  D  major,  Succo ;  Pedal  Etude  and  Chanson 
Orientale,  Schumann;  Song,  "The  King  of  Love  my  Shep- 
herd is,"  Gounod  (F.  F.  Powers);  Adagio,  op.  35,  Merkel; 
Allegretto  (Book  IV),  Capocci ;  Air,  from  Suite  in  D,  Bach; 
Pastorale,  E    major,  op.   19,   Franck ;    Song,  "The    Resurrec- 
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tion,"  Shelley  (Mr.  Powers);  Nocturne,  op.  9,  No.  2,  Chopin; 
Sonata,  No.  i,  D  minor,  Guilmant. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Alumnae 
Choral  Society  and  Alumnae  Library  of  the  Normal  College. 
Schubert's  B  minor  (unfinished)  Symphony,  a  duet  and  chorus 
from  "Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  Schumann,  and  Mendelssohn's 
"Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  music  performed.  Reader, 
Creorge  Riddle ;  solo  vocalists.  Miss  Ida  Klein  and  Miss 
Franconi;  orchestra  from  the  Symphony  Society.  Conductor, 
Frank  Damrosch. 

Monday,  Seventh. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Farewell  per- 
formance of  Herr  Albert  Niemann.  Wagner's  "Tristan  und 
Isolde"  given  for  the  last  time.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Out  of  doors  the  night  was  distressingly  dismal.  A  cold  rain 
fell  intermittently ;  the  streets  were  deep  with  slush  and  the  soft  ice 
made  walking  on  the  paved  walks  uncomfortable  and  dangerous. 
But  these  things  were  not  permitted  to  interfere  with  the  deter- 
mination of  the  lovers  of  the  German  lyric  drama  to  testify  their 
admiration  for  the  artist  who  had  done  so  much  for  their  pleasure 
during  the  operatic  season.  The  vast  audience-room  was  crowded 
in  all  its  parts.  Every  seat  had  been  sold  days  before.  Many  of 
the  tickets,  as  was  to  have  been  expected,  were  bought  by  ticket 
speculators  who  in  spite  of  the  untoward  weather  reaped  a  rich 
harvest.  During  the  day  the  prices  obtained  varied  from  $10  to 
$15  for  the  orchestra  chairs,  while  at  night  family  circle  seats  fetched 
as  much  as  $3,  that  is  six  times  their  ordinary  value.  There  were 
delegations  in  the  audience  from  many  cities.  Boston  was 
generously  represented ;  so  was  Philadelphia  and  even  Cincinnati. 
The  enthusiasm  after  each  act  was  of  a  demonstrative  kind  which 
recalled  the  familiar  stories  of  popular  outbursts  in  impressionable 
Italy.  After  the  first  act  the  curtain  was  raised  five  times  before 
silence  was  restored.  Yet  throughout  the  act  it  was  very  obvious 
that  Herr  Niemann  was  carefully  husbanding  his  energies  against 
the  extraordinary  and  even  cruel  demands  of  the  second  and  third 
acts.     In  the  second  he  gave  out  his  tones  without  stint,  and  the 
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wondrous  love  music  received  the  most  passionate  interpretation 
that  it  had  yet  received  in  America.  Both  Herr  Niemann  and 
Fraulein  Lehmann  threw  themselves  into  the  work  with  utter 
abandon,  such  an  abandon,  indeed,  as  was  calculated  to  cause 
anxiety  on  the  part  of  Fraulein  Lehmann's  admirers  for  the  welfare 
of  her  voice.  After  the  curtain  fell  the  enthusiastic  applause  was 
renewed.  The  third  round  was  swelled  by  a  fanfare  from  the  brass 
instruments.  To  acknowledge  this  round  Herr  Niemann  came 
forward  alone  and  was  greeted  with  cheers.  A  laurel  wreath  was 
also  handed  to  him.  It  was  a  gift  from  a  number  of  subscribers 
and  one  of  its  silk  streamers  bore  the  significant  line  from  "Tann- 
hauser,"  "  O  kehr'  zuriick  du  kiihner  Sanger!"  The  other  bore  the 
inscription  in  German,  ' '  To  Albert  Niemann,  in  remembrance  of 
the  season  1886-87  in  New  York.     From  several  subscribers." 

The  third  act  wrought  the  enthusiasm  up  to  a  climax.  After 
the  curtain  had  been  raised  over  and  over  again  Herr  Niemann  came 
forward  and  said  in  German:  "I  regret  exceedingly  that  I  am  not 
able  to  tell  you  in  your  own  language  how  sincerely  I  appreciate 
your  kindness  toward  me.  I  thank  you  heartily  and  would  like  to 
say:  "  Auf  Wiedersehn." 

Tuesday^  Eighth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  private  concert,  tenth  season,  of  the 
New  York  Vocal  Union.  Madrigal,  "Soldiers  brave  and 
gallant  be,"  Gastoldi;  Part-song,  "Fair  is  the  Night,"  J.  C. 
Macy;  "Faust  Fantasia,"  Sarasate  (John  F.  Rhodes);  Part- 
song,  "Ave  Maria,"  Raff;  Part-song,  "Hunting  Song,"  Men- 
delssohn; Cantata,  "The  Rose,"  W.  W.  Gilchrist  (first  time; 
the  solos,  Mrs.  K.  Nuffer-Alves) ;  "Song  of  the  Vikings," 
Eaton  Faning;  Madrigal,  "The  Lady  Oriana,"  John  Wilbye; 
Violin  Solos:  Romanza,  in  G,  Beethoven,  and  Polonaise, 
F.  Laub  (Mr.  Rhodes);  Part-song,  "Who  shall  win?"  R.  L. 
DePearsall  (founded  upon  an  ancient  ditty);  Songs:  "Schilf- 
lied,"  Albert  Fuchs,  and  "Fruhling,"  H.  Weidt  (Mrs.  Nuff"er- 
Alves);  Chorus,  "The  Minstrel  Boy"  (arranged  by  S.  P. 
Warren).      Cnnductor,  Samuel  P.  Warren. 
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Wednesday,  Nmth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "  Rienzi." 
Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Thursday,  Tenth. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-second  organ 
recital.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  C  (Book  IV,  No.  i),  Bach; 
Adagio,  in  F,  for  bassoon  and  pianoforte,  Spohr  (arranged  by 
W.  J.  Westbrook);  Sonata,  No.  6,  D  minor,  Mendelssohn; 
Grand  Choeur  Triomphal,  op.  47,  No.  2,  and  Elegy-fugue, 
F  minor,  op.  44,  No.  2,  Guilmant;  Allegro  Moderato,  in  A, 
E.  J.  Hopkins;  Overture,  "Euryanthe,"  Weber  (arranged  by 
S.  P.  Warren). 

Friday,  Eleventh. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Last  performance 
of  Goldmark's  "Merlin."     Conductor,  Walter   J.   Damrosch. 

Satu7^day,  Tivelfth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fourth  concert  of  the  Symphony 
Society.  Overture,  "Oberon,"  Weber;  Symphonic  Poem, 
"  Des  Sanger's  Fluch,"  Hans  von  Biilow;  Air  from  "Sula- 
mith,"  Leopold  Damrosch  (Frl.  Marianne  Brandt);  "Ocean 
Symphony,"  Rubinstein.     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Fourth  concert  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society.  Entr'acte,  B  minor,  "Rosamunde," 
Schubert;  Song,  "Gretchen  am  Spinnrade,"  Schubert  (Frl. 
Lilli  Lehmann)  ;  Symphony,  No.  3,  "Eroica,"  Beethoven; 
Finale  from  "Die  Gotterdammerung,"  Wagner  i^Bri'mnhilde, 
Fraulein  Lehmann).     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  Wagner's 
"Rienzi,"  Frau  Herbert-Forster  as  h'ene.  Conductor,  Anton 
Seidl. 
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South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-third  organ 
recital.  In  memory  of  Richard  Wagner,  died  February  13, 
1883.  Elegy  and  Fugue,  F  minor,  Guilmant;  "Wander- 
bilder"  ("  Waldkapelle"  and  "Nachtgesang"),  op.  17,  Jensen; 
Funeral  March  from  Sonata,  op.  26,  Beethoven ;  Song, 
"Jerusalem,"  Parker  (Miss  Mac  Collum) ;  Introduction  to 
"Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  Toccata  from  Fifth  Organ  Symphony, 
Widor;  "  Albumblatt,"  Wagner;  Introduction  to  "  Parsifal," 
Wagner;  Air,  "O  du  mein  holder  Abendstern,"  Wagner  (Miss 
Mac  Collum);  Pastorale,  F  major.  Bach;  Introduction  to  third 
act  "Lohengrin,"  Wagner. 

Monday,  Fourteenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  First  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. Overture,  "Oberon,"  Weber;  Concerto  for  Violin,  Beet- 
hoven (Franz  Kneisel);  "Largo,"  Handel;  Symphony,  C 
minor.  No.  5,  op.  67,  Beethoven.  Conductor,  Wilhelm 
Gericke. 

Concerning  the  organization  which  appeared  for  the  first  time 
before  a  New  York  audience  on  this  occasion,  Mr.  G.  H.  Wilson, 
of  Boston,  wrote  as  follows : 

"In  February,  1881,  Mr.  Henry  Higginson  of  the  banking 
house  of  Lee,  Higginson  &  Company,  dissatisfied  with  the  existing 
state  of  musical  matters  in  Boston,  and  actuated  solely  by  the  desire 
to  present  good  music  in  the  best  way,  conceived  the  plan  of  a 
large  orchestra  to  give  weekly  concerts  at  prices  which  have  pre- 
cluded any  possibility  of  pecuniary  profit,  in  Music  Hall,  the 
auditorium  chosen  by  all  the  leading  musical  societies  in  the  city, 
for  their  performances.  With  Mr.  Higginson  to  originate  meant  to 
execute.  Seventy-five  musicians  were  engaged.  Mr.  Henschel, 
fortunately  available  at  the  time,  was  secured  as  conductor,  and  in 
October  a  series  of  twenty  concerts  was  inaugurated  on  successive 
Saturday  evenings,  with  public  rehearsals  on  Friday  afternoons. 
These  rehearsals  were  exactly  the  same  as  the  concerts,  save  in  the 
matter  of  prices  of  admission  which  were  much  cheaper,  notably 
the  general  admission  of  twenty-five  cents,  with  something  like  five 
hundred  seats  in  the  second  balcony  free  to  purchasers  of  admis- 
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sion  tickets.  The  first  season  the  Saturday  evening  concerts  were 
crowded,  while  the  Friday  afternoon  audiences  were  rather  meagre. 
The  next  year,  a  change  took  place,  and  to-day  that  aggravating 
legend  'standing  room  only'  is  in  full  force  every  Friday  afternoon. 
Crowds  of  students  whose  musical  enthusiasm  is  in  inverse  ratio  to 
their  financial  status,  block  the  entrances  to  Music  Hall  an  hour 
before  the  doors  are  opened  while  the  only  seats  to  be  obtained  are 
a  few  not  over  desirable  places  for  the  Saturday  evening  concerts. 
During  the  three  years  of  Mr.  Henschel's  regime,  the  orchestra 
advanced  both  in  the  excellence  of  its  work  and  in  public  favor. 
In  1884,  Mr.  Henschel,  anxious  to  avail  himself  of  the  superior 
facilities  for  musical  study  and  advancement  enjoyed  by  artists 
abroad,  sailed  for  Europe  with  his  talented  wife,  one  of  Boston's 
favorite  sopranos,  leaving  behind  the  pleasantest  recollections  and  a 
host  of  admirers. 

''Meantime,  Mr.  Higginson,  who  was  passing  the  Summer  in 
Europe,  was  looking  about  for  a  conductor  worthy  to  take  up  the 
baton  rehnquished  by  Mr.  Henschel.  On  reaching  Vienna,  on  the 
evening  of  his  arrival  he  attended  the  Imperial  Opera,  and  heard 
for  the  first  time  the  orchestra  led  by  the  conductor  who  for  the 
past  three  years  has  held  the  first  place  among  Boston  musicians. 
For  ten  years  the  director  of  the  Imperial  Opera,  and  at  the  time  of 
Mr.  Higginson's  visit  also  the  leader  of  the  Singverein — to  Vienna 
what  the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society  is  to  Boston — and  again  the 
conductor  of  the  Conservatory  Concerts,  a  friendly  competitor  of 
Hans  Richter  and  his  Philharmonic  Society,  it  is  easy  to  understand 
the  readiness  with  which  a  contract  was  signed  that  made  Boston 
indebted  to  Mr.  Higginson  for  its  great  gain  and  Vienna's  loss.  Of 
Mr.  Gericke's  successful  career  in  Boston,  it  need  only  be  said  that 
the  autocracy  of  his  leadership  is  based  upon  a  musical  knowledge 
as  profound  as  it  is  productive  of  most  gratifying  results.  The 
programme  of  these  concerts  usually  opens  with  an  overture,  then 
a  solo  by  some  one  of  the  leading  artists  in  the  country,  another 
orchestral  number,  either  a  serenade  for  the  strings  alone,  a  rhap- 
sody, or  possibly  a  'first  time'  composition,  as  instructive  as  it  is 
novel,  then  to  close,  always  a  standard  symphony." 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "Wal- 
kiire"  performed  with  Herr  Anton  Schott  as  Sieg7mind.  Con- 
ductor, Anton  Seidl. 

Chickering  Hall.  A.  Goring  Thomas's  ''  Sun  Worshippers," 
and  Alfred  Gaul's  "Ruth,"  performed  with  pianoforte  and 
organ  accompaniment  at  a  concert  of  the  Courtney  pupils. 

Tuesday,  Fifteenth. 

Steck  Hall.  Violin  recital  by  John  F.  Rhodes.  First  movement 
violin  concerto,  Moszkowski ;  Nocturne,  in  D-flat,  Chopin ; 
"  Zigeunerweisen,"  Sarasate ;  Romanza,  in  G,  Beethoven; 
"  Moto  Perpetuo,"  Paganini;  Bolero,  Sarasate;  "  Di  tanti 
palpiti,"  Paganini;  "Witches'  Dance,"  Paganini.  At  the 
pianoforte,  Robert  Thallon. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  private  concert,  twenty-hrst  season, 
Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  "The  Praise  of  Song,"  C.  Miiller- 
Hartung;  Songs:  "  Der  Wanderer,"  "  Friihlingsglaube,"  and 
"  Auf  dem  Wasser  zu  singen,"  Schubert  (Max  Heinrich) ; 
"Sunday  Morning,"  Rudolph  Weinwurm;  Pianoforte  Solos: 
Andante  Spianato  and  Polonaise,  op.  22,  Chopin  (Adele  Aus 
der  Ghe) ;  "  Im  Winter"  and  "Contentment,"  Ed.  Kremser 
(first  time)  ;  "  Song  of  the  Four  Seasons,"  Reinhold  L. 
Herman  (first  time);  Songs:  "When  through  the  Piazetta," 
"Row  gently  here,  my  Gondolier,"  and  "The  Two  Grena- 
diers," Schumann  (Mr.  Heinrich);  "Morning  Serenade," 
op.  48,  Max  Bruch  (first  time);  "  Gretchen  am  Spinnrade," 
Schubert-Liszt,  and  "  Nachtfalter,"  Tausig  (Adele  Aus  der 
Ghe);  "A  Vintage  Song,"  Mendelssohn.  Conductor,  Joseph 
Mosenthal. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Second  private  concert,  ninth 
season,  of  the  Apollo  Club.  "Undismayed,"  C.  Feinthel; 
Adagio  and  Scherzo  from  the  Serenade  in  D,  op.  9,  Fuchs, 
New  York  Philharmonic  Club);  "The  Linden  Tree,"  Max 
Spicker;  "  Abscheulicher !  "  Beethoven  (Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann); 
"The   Minstrel   Boy,"  Harry    Rowe  Shelley;    Sailors'  Chorus 
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from  "The  Flying  Dutchman,"  Wagner;  Songs:  "Zauberhed" 
and  "  Madchenhed,"  E.  Meyer-HeUmund  (Frl.  Lehmann); 
"Annie  Laurie,"  harmonized  by  Dudley  Buck;  "  Albumblatt," 
Wagner,  and  Swedish  Dance,  Gouvy  (Philharmonic  Club) ; 
"On  the  Sea,"  Dudley  Buck.  Conductor,  Dudley  Buck. 
[The  first  concert  of  the  Club  took  place  on  December  7th, 
when  Miss  Laura  Moore  and  an  orchestra  assisted,  the  pro- 
gramme being  as  follows  :  Overture,  "  Oberon,"  Weber;  "Au- 
tumn Song,"  John  Hyatt  Brewer;  Jewel  Song  from  "Faust," 
Gounod;  "The  Pine  Tree"  and  "Compensation,"  Carl 
Lowe;  Air  from  "Galatea,"  Masse;  "The  Voyage  of  Colum- 
bus," cantata  for  male  voices,  words  and  music  by  Dudley 
Buck.  Characters  represented:  Cohimhis,  Thomas  T.  Drill; 
Fi7^st  Officer,  Stuart  Colville;  Second  Office^',  H.  B.  Rowe;  The 
Priest,  Fred.  F.  Steeb.] 

Mr.  Buck's  cantata  had  its  first  performance  at  a  concert  of  the 
Apollo  Club  in  May,  1886,  too  late  to  be  included  in  the  Review 
of  the  season  1 885-1886.  It  was  given  a  few  months  later  in 
Leipsic  where  it  was  received  with  Avarm  favor.  Mr.  Buck  is  his 
own  librettist  in  this  cantata  and  has  written  in  English  and  German 
lines  covering  six  night  scenes  connected  with  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Columbus.  Five  of  these  scenes  are  based  on  historical 
incidents  related  by  Irving.  They  are  respectively:  The  con- 
secration of  the  squadron  on  the  eve  of  sailing  in  the  Chapel  of  St. 
George  at  Palos;  a  fancied  soliloquy  of  Columbus  on  the  deck  of 
the  Santa  Maria  touching  the  fruition  of  his  hopes  after  "eighteen 
long  years  of  labor,  doubt,  and  scorn";  the  singing  of  the  vesper 
hymn,  "Ave  Maris  Stella,"  on  board  the  admiral's  ship;  the  dis- 
content and  mutiny;  and  the  discovery  and  thanksgiving.  Between 
the  fourth  and  sixth  scenes  Mr.  Buck  has  interpolated  a  love  song 
which  is  supposed  to  be  sung  by  an  officer  and  which  has  a  burden, 
"In  distant  Andalusia,"  suggested  by  Irving's  remark  that  Colum- 
bus, commenting  on  the  delightful  weather  which  he  enjoyed, 
compared  the  pure  and  balmy  mornings  to  those  of  "  April  in 
Andalusia."  This  song,  which  Mr.  Buck  has  treated  like  a 
barcarolle,  in  undulating  twelve-eight  time,  key  A  minor-major,  is 
one  of  the  most  delightfully  melodious  numbers  in  the  work.      Like 
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all  the  other  numbers  it  has  an  effective  orchestral  accompaniment, 
this  factor  being  one  which  invests  the  cantata  with  a  good  deal  of 
dignity  and  beauty.  Of  the  other  musical  numbers  that  which" 
seemed  the  most  deserving  of  praise  was  the  vesper  hymn,  a  fine 
specimen  of  solid  part-writing,  the  effectiveness  of  which  is 
materially  heightened  by  the  treatment  of  the  orchestra,  notably  by 
the  sustained  notes  of  the  horns  at  the  setting  of  "Virgin  for  aye 
remaining."  After  this  hymn  the  concluding  chorus  with  its  telling 
counterpoint  merits  praise.  The  music  assigned  to  Columbus  I  can 
praise  only  in  part;  dramatic  composition  is  not  Mr.  Buck's  strong- 
hold. He  is  first  of  all  a  church  composer,  to  which  fact  he  bears 
testimony,  whenever  the  subject  affords  him  an  opportunity  in  his 
writing,  and  particularly  by  placing  under  the  whole  work  as  a 
typical  melody  a  (rregorian  phrase  which  appears  at  the  outset  as  a 
solo  for  the  trombone. 

Wednesday^  Sixteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Auber's  "  Masa- 
niello."  Cast:  Masaniello^'$iC^o\.\.;  ^Z?'/;-^,  Frl.  Januschowsky ; 
Alfonso,  Alvary ;  Fietro.,  Fischer ;  Borella,  von  Milde ;  Sih^a, 
Heinrich ;  Lorenzo,  Meyer ;  Fisherman,  Frank ;  Fenella,  Mme. 
Cavalazzi.      Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Chickering  Hall.  Emilio  Agramonte's  sixth  and  last  vocal 
and  instrumental  recital.  Scherzo,  in  E,  two  pianofortes,  Carl 
Walter  (C.  Walter  and  Mr.  Agramonte) ;  ''Holy  Night"  and 
"Happy  am  I,"  Vogrich  (Franz  Remmertz);  "Streamlet  full 
of  Flowers,"  "Flight  of  Clouds,"  and  "Nearest  and  Dearest," 
Carraciolo,  "El  Desdi'chado,"  Saint-Saens  (duets.  Miss  Ella 
Earle,  Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills);  "Spanish  Serenade,"  Roder 
(Theodore  Toedt) ;  Nocturne  and  Tarantelle,  Walter  (Mr.  Wal- 
ter); "Danza  Boema,"  Bizet  (Miss  Earle);  "Break,  Break, 
Break!  "  Walter  (Mr.  Remmertz);  "Ah!  'tis  a  Dream,"  Hawley, 
and  "A  Vision,"  Mrs.  E.  M.  Raymond  (Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills); 
"Folk  Song"  Moszkowski;  "Among  the  Lilies,"  Dana  (Mr. 
Toedt);  "Les  Bohemiennes,"  Brahms,  (Miss  Earle  and  Mrs. 
Bulkley  Hills). 
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Thursday^  SeventeentJi. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  German  Emigrant 
House  in  New  York.  "  FrlihUngswalzer,"  Milde  (Euterpe 
Vocal  Society,  A.  Wehrner,  conductor);  Nocturne,  for  vioHn, 
Ernst  (Michael  Banner);  "Voi  che  sapete,"  Mozart  (Miss 
Sarah  Cecil) ;  Polonaise,  in  E,  Liszt  (Miss  Mary  E.  Garlichs) ; 
''Gruppe  aus  dem  Tartarus,"  Schubert  (Mrs.  Paula  Betz);. 
"  Kreuz  im  Walde,"  Becker  (F.  Derschuch);  Harp  Solo,  Study 
in  Imitation  of  a  Mandolin,  Parish  Alvars  (James  Blamphin) ; 
''Faithful,"  Roeckel  (Miss  Cecil);  "Nina,"  Pergolese-Joseffy, 
and  Valse,  in  E  minor,  Chopin  (Miss  Garlichs);  "  Es  blinkt 
der  Thau"  and  "  Du  bist  wie  eine  Blume,"  Rubinstein 
(Mrs.  Betz);  "Faust  Fantasie,"  Wieniawski  (Master  Banner); 
"Rhapsodic  in  sechs  Gesangen,"  Becker  (Euterpe  Vocal 
Society). 

CtRace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-third  organ 
recital.  Fantasia,  in  A-flat,  Moritz  Brosig ;  Andantino,  in  F, 
C.  S.  Heap;  Sonata,  D  minor.  No.  i,  op.  3,  Otto  Dienel ; 
Andantino,  "Communion,"  in  E,  Saint-Saens;  Gavotte,  in  D 
minor,  op.  37,  No.  i,  Auguste  Dupont  (transcribed  by  W.  J. 
Westbrook)  ;  Allegro  Molto  Vivace,  in  E,  finale  of  op.  52, 
Schumann. 

Friday^  Eighteejith. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  in  compliment  to  Mme.  Maria  Sal- 
votti.  Organ  Sonata,  No.  2,  Guilmant  (William  E.  Mulligan) ; 
Part-song,  "  From  Oberon  in  Fairy  Land,"  Stevens  (Gounod 
Vocal  Society);  Recitative  and  Air,  from  "Der  Freischlitz," 
Weber  (Mme.  Salvotti) ;  Violin  Solo,  "Souvenir  de  Haydn," 
Leonard  (Richard  Arnold);  "  Childe  Harold's  Adieu,"  C. 
Walter,  and  "  Dulces  Memoria,"  Gounod  (Emilio  Coletti) ; 
Air  and  Chorus,  "  Inflammatus,"  Rossini  (Mme.  Salvotti  and 
Gounod  Society) ;  Chorus,  "  Pro  peccatis,"  Mme.  De  Grandval 
(Gounod  Society);  "Ave  Maria,"  Gounod  (Mme.  Salvotti); 
"  An  Old  Garden,"  Hope  Temple  (Mrs.  Anna  Bulkley  Hills) ;. 
Duet,  from  "  I  Masnadieri,"  Verdi  (Mme.  Salvotii  and  Mr. 
Coletti);    Songs:     "Resolution,"  Lassen,    and    "The    Post," 
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Schubert  (Christian  Fritsch) ;  ''Waher's  Prize  Song,"  Wagner 
(arranged  for  viohn,  pianoforte,  and  organ  by  Ritter,  Messrs. 
Arnold,  Agramonte,  and  MuUigan);  Sextet,  from  ''Lucia," 
Donizetti  (Mme.  Salvotti,  Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills,  Fritsch,  Coletti, 
Kilduff,  and  Gounod  Vocal  Society).  Conductor  and  accom- 
panist, Emilio  Agramonte. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  ''Ri- 
enzi."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Saturday,  Nineteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fourth  concert,  forty-fifth  season, 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society.  Symphony,  No.  4,  B-flat,  op. 
60,  Beethoven;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  B-flat,  op.  83, 
Brahms  (Rafael  Joseffy);  Symphony,  C  minor,  op.  78,  Saint- 
Saens.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Each  of  the  three  compositions  which  make  up  this  scheme  has 
symphonic  proportions  though  they  are  not  all  symphonies.  The 
first  is  unquestionably  a  symphony;  the  second,  though  called  a 
concerto  for  pianoforte,  comes  much  nearer  to  being  a  symphony 
than  does  the  third,  which  again  is  called  a  symphony  without 
further  description  or  qualification.  The  consorting  of  three  such 
compositions  was  in  itself  a  text  on  which  might  be  written  an 
instructive  disquisition  touching  the  present  and  past  attitude  of 
composers  with  respect  to  the  question  of  musical  form.  The  com- 
position by  M.  Saint-Saens  was  on  this  occasion  played  for  the  first 
time  at  a  public  concert  in  America.  It  was  composed  for  the 
London  Philharmonic  Society  and  had  its  first  hearing  at  a  concert 
of  that  venerable  organization  on  July  19,  1886.  It  is  a  symphony 
if  M.  Saint-Saens's  designation  can  make  it  such;  otherwise  it  is  an 
orchestral  rhapsody,  or  a  symphonic  poem,  or  whatever  other  title 
might  be  invented  to  characterize  an  orchestral  composition  of  large 
dimensions  and  obviously  serious  import.  As  music  it  is  interesting 
at  once  and  disappointing.  Its  composer,  when  he  sent  it  out  into 
the  world,  sent  with  it  an  explanation  of  its  aims,  to  which  it  is  only 
courtesy  to  give  heed.  From  it  we  learn  that  in  this  work  M.  Saint- 
Saens  has  striven  to  avoid  "the  endless  resumptions  and  repetitions 
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which  more  and  more  tend  to  disappear  from  instrumental  music 
under  the  influence  of  increasingly  developed  musical  culture''; 
and  also  that  he  believes  that  symphonic  works  "should  now  be 
allowed  to  benefit  by  the  progress  of  modern  instrumentation." 
These  doubtless  sounded  like  brave  words  in  France,  but  to  those 
who  have  given  a  little  heed  to  the  progress  of  symphony  writing 
in  Germany  during  the  last  fifty  years  they  are  little  else  than 
amusing.  It  was  not  necessary  that  the  greatest  of  living  French 
musicians  should  rise  up  to  tell  us  that  repetitions  of  parts  (which  is 
what  we  suppose  him  to  mean  for  there  is  no  lack  of  repetition  and 
resumption  of  material  in  his  work)  were  disappearing  as  a  feature 
of  symphonic  composition,  for  the  feeling  in  this  direction  has  grown 
so  strong  of  late  that  classic  symphonies  are  frequently  heard  now 
in  which  the  conductor  passes  over  the  "repeat  marks."  Neither 
was  it  necessary  for  M.  Saint-Saens  to  show  us  that  a  symphony 
might  be  written  without  them.  Still  less  was  it  necessary  that  he 
should  put  in  a  plea  for  the  privilege  to  make  use  of  the  instru- 
mental combinations  which,  let  us  say,  Berlioz  and  Wagner 
developed.  The  plea  does  not  justify  his  singular  performance 
in  dragging  an  organ  and  a  pianoforte  with  two  players  into  a 
symphony. 

In  fact,  the  only  explanations  which  are  imperatively  called  for 
are  those  which  M.  Saint-Saens  does  not  make.  Why,  for  instance, 
does  he  call  that  a  symphony  which  is  in  no  sense  a  symphony  ? 
And  why  does  he  introduce  at  least  one  of  the  added  instruments 
in  a  manner  which  can  only  cause  w^onderment  where  it  does  not 
excite  ridicule?  Had  he  satisfied  us  on  these  two  points  we  might 
be  more  ready  to  admit  that  some  of  the  ordinary  guns  of  criticism 
had  been  spiked  by  his  proclamation. 

M.  Saint-Saens  has  laid  out  his  symphony  in  two  parts,  but  in 
each  division  we  can  recognize  (though  they  are  somewhat  hazy)  the 
outlines  of  the  familiar  symphonic  movements.  In  the  first  part, 
buried  under  this  sequence  of  time  designations,  namely.  Adagio — 
allegro  moderato — poco  adagio,  we  discover  the  customary  first  and 
second  movements,  the  former  preceded  by  a  slow  introduction. 
In  the  second  part  we  have  this  arrangement;  Allegro  modej'ato — 
presto — maestoso — alleg?v,  in  spite  of  which  multiplicity  there  are 
to  be  found  the  analogues  of  the  customary  Scherzo  and  Finale,  with 
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a  cropping  out  of  reminiscences  from  the  first  part  which  have  the 
obvious  purpose  of  helping  to  impress  upon  the  hearer  the  fact  that 
the  work  is  an  organic  whole.  Now  this  is  a  trifle  erratic,  but  the 
device  of  connecting  symphonic  movements  with  each  other  is  as 
old  as  Beethoven  and  has  ceased  to  excite  any  special  wonder.  We 
have  also  heard  the  whole  modern  instrumental  apparatus  (down 
almost  to  the  ''tongs  and  bones"  which  Bully  Botto77i  called  for  to 
satisfy  his  "reasonable  good  ear  in  music")  employed  in  modern 
symphonies  without  a  word  of  explanation.  Even  Bruckner's 
Wagnerian  tubas  failed  to  provoke  a  riot. 

In  these  cases  generally  the  justification  is  found  in  the  music 
itself,  just  as  M.  Saint-Saens  offers  it  in  the  effective  manner  in 
which  he  introduces  the  organ  in  the  poco  adagio ;  but  the  need 
which  called  for  the  few  pianoforte  scales  and  chords  in  the  preslo 
and  maestoso  will,  we  fear,  remain  a  mystery  till  chaos  be  come 
again.  As  for  the  music,  aside  from  the  constructive  features 
which  we  have  questioned,  much  of  it  is  beautiful,  but  it  rambles 
along  in  a  manner  which  opposes  a  bar  to  hearty  enjoyment.  The 
organ  is  handled  with  rare  taste,  and  is  combined  with  the  other 
instruments  in  a  way  which  produces  an  impressive  effect.  The 
music  assigned  to  it  is  appropriate  and  has  a  mission. 

In  about  the  same  degree  that  M.  Saint-Saens's  composition 
departed  from  the  symphony,  Herr  Brahms's  second  concerto 
approached  it.  Indeed,  we  would  be  less  inclined  to  quarrel  with 
the  first  of  German  composers  if  he  had  called  his  concerto  a 
symphony  with  obligato  pianoforte  than  we  are  with  the  first  of 
French  composers  for  calling  his  work  a  symphony.  This  concerto 
is  a  composition  of  noble  dimensions,  and  it  publishes  symphonic 
matter  in  a  symphonic  manner.  It  has  four  movements  to  begin 
with,  which  is  unusual,  and  they  are  all  kept  on  a  plane  of  lofty 
dignity  and  beauty.  The  pianoforte  plays  a  beautiful  role  in  it,  but 
it  is  not  the  role  of  a  display  instrument.  It  joins  with  the  others 
on  common  ground  and  aids  them  in  the  common  purpose  of 
giving  expression  to  beautiful  musical  ideas.  These  ideas  are 
chaste  and  elegant,  touched  at  times  with  tender  romanticism,  and 
inspired  always  with  a  deep  poetical  spirit.  In  this  respect  it  forms 
a  marked  contrast  with  much  of  Brahms's  music. 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Cxerman  opera.  Auber's 
' '  Masaniello. "     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-fourth  organ 
recital.  Theme  and  Variations,  A  major,  Hesse;  "Cantilene 
and  Prekide  Funebre,"  Mailly;  Andante,  D-flat  major,  Lach- 
ner;  Air,  "Inter  Oves,"  Gounod  (Frederick  W.  Jameson); 
Fantasia  and  Fugue,  G minor  (Book  H,  No.  4),  Bach;  "Album- 
blatter,"  op.  20,  Nos.  3,  7,  and  12,  Scholz;  "Ave  Maria," 
Raff  (Mr.  Jameson) ;  Torchlight  March,  Meyerbeer  ;  Sonata, 
C  minor,  No.  9,  op.  183,  Merkel. 

Monday^  Twenty-first. 

Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  First  performance  of  ' '  Ruddygore ;  or, 
the  Witch's  Curse,"  written  by  W.  S.  Gilbert,  composed  by 
Arthur  Sullivan.  Cast :  Robin  Oakapple,  George  Thorne ; 
Richard  Dauntless.,  Courtice  Pounds ;  Sir  Despai'd  Murgatroyd, 
Fred.  Billington ;  Old  Adatn  Goodhea7't,  Leo  Kloss ;  Rose  May- 
bud,  Geraldine  Ulmar;  Mad  Margaret,  Kate  Forster;  Dame 
Hannah,  Elsie  Cameron ;  Sir  Roderick  Murgatroyd,  F.  Frederici. 

Those  who  assembled  to  enjoy  the  first  American  representation 
of  Gilbert  and  SuUivan's  new  operetta,  "  Ruddygore,"  were  perhaps 
better  advised  of  what  to  expect  than  any  audience  ever  before 
gathered  together  for  a  similar  purpose.  It  is  a  striking  comment 
on  the  prevailing  condition  of  affairs  here  and  in  England  with 
respect  to  theatrical  entertainments  that  this  trifle  in  the  field  of 
musical  comedy  has  occupied  a  greater  share  of  the  popular  mind 
(if  newspaper  publications  and  current  conversation  are  to  be 
accepted  as  criterions)  than  any  product  of  the  human  intellect  for 
years.  Neither  Wagner's  "Parsifal,"  nor  Verdi's"  Otello,"  nor 
Sardou's  "Theodora"  (to  keep  within  the  list  of  creations  designed 
for  the  stage)  caused  in  anticipation  one  tithe  of  the  excitement 
created  by  "Ruddygore."  The  reason  might  be  had  for  the  hunt- 
ing, but  when  found  I  am  convinced  it  would  reflect  credit  neither 
on  the  creative  genius  of  our  playwrights  and  composers  on  the  one 
hand,  nor  on  the  taste  of  the  public  on  the  other.  Yet  I  would  not 
be  understood  as  depreciating  the  products  of  these  happily  mated 
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collaborators.  They  have  done  much  to  deserve  praise  and  it 
would  be  churlish  to  envy  them  the  rich  reward  they  are  enjoying. 
It  is  no  small  matter  to  furnish  such  proofs  as  they  have  furnished 
over  and  over  again  that  comic  operas  can  be  written  in  English 
having  all  the  artistic  charms  of  the  best  French  operas  bouffes 
without  the  indecency  and  vulgarity  of  subject  and  style  which 
disfigure  the  latter  as  a  rule.  Mr.  Gilbert  in  his  best  work,  more 
consistently  than  the  best  of  the  French  writers,  has  served  the  true 
ends  of  comedy.  His  operettas,  from  "Trial  by  Jury"  to  "The 
Mikado,"  have  been  amiably  amusing  in  the  first  instance,  yet  in 
them  all  was  a  keen  lash  which  chastised  some  folly  or  foible  of  the 
moment;  and  Sir  Arthur,  if  he  has  not  contributed  much  directly 
to  the  corrective  element  has  done  much  to  deepen  and  sweeten  the 
smile  that  coated  the  satire.  There  has  been  a  lot  of  foolish  talk 
about  these  men  wasting  their  talents  in  work  not  worthy  of  them, 
but  I  shall  be  very  much  surprised  if  before  the  close  of  their  careers 
(let  us  hope  a  long  while  before  if  they  repent  of  "  Ruddygore  "  and 
in  their  next  operetta  show  works  meet  for  repentance)  they  as  well 
as  the  public  do  not  recognize  that  the  most  useful  field  of  operations 
that  was  open  to  them  was  that  which  they  have  so  successfully 
cultivated  in  common. 

The  greater,  therefore,  was  the  disappointment  caused  by 
"  Ruddygore."  A  franker  recognition  of  such  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  Sir  Arthur  than  he  has  uniformly  displayed  is  noticeable  in 
the  score  of  the  new  operetta,  which  bears  an  unusual  number  of 
indications  of  careful  and  conscientious  labor  such  as  a  good 
musician  would  think  well  applied  on  an  undertaking  which  appealed 
to  his  artistic  sympathies.  So  true  is  this,  indeed,  that  in  this 
operetta  the  joint  authors  have  changed  places  in  respect  of  the 
merit  of  their  work.  To  the  success  of  "The  Mikado,"  Mr.  Gilbert 
contributed  infinitely  more  than  his  confrere.  The  same  was  true 
of  "  Patience":  and  this  I  say  while  gladly  recognizing  that  beautiful 
and  sympathetic  cooperation  which  gave  its  own  peculiar  charm  to 
the  works  mentioned.  In  "Princess  Ida,"  which  was  in  a  literary 
sense  superior  to  either  of  the  two  great  successes,  the  music  was 
the  cause  of  the  failure  unless  we  are  willing  to  make  the  humiliat- 
ing confession  that  that  respectful  perversion  of  a  beautiful  poem, 
in  which  the  keen  edge  of  satire  was  hidden  in  roses  and  the  cutting 
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stroke  was  dealt  in  sincerest  love,  was  too  intellectual  for  the 
appreciation  of  the  theatre-going  public.  In  "Ruddygore"  Sir 
Arthur  exhibits  a  neat  and  graceful  fancy  but  it  is  against  a  dis- 
couraging foil.  The  Gilbert  of ' '  The  Mikado  "  is  seldom  discernible. 
In  some  of  the  traits  of  the  comedy  folk  he  steps  forward  boldly 
enough — in  the  chorus  of  professional  bridesmaids,  for  instance, 
and  especially  in  Rose  with  her  satisfying  appreciation  of  her  own 
beauty,  her  eye  ever  to  the  main  chance  and  her  code  of  behavior 
drawn  from  a  book  of  etiquette  whose  authority  is  unquestioned. 
His  peculiar  topsy-turvy  logic  also  plays  its  old  7'dle  in  determining 
the  momentary  action  of  his  people  and  finally  precipitating  a  most 
unexpected  denouement.     Here  is  its  best  illustration  : 

Rob. — I  can't  stop  to  apologize — an  idea  has  just  occurred  to  me.  A 
Baronet  of  Ruddygore  can  only  die  through  refusing  to  commit  his  daily 
crime. 

Rod. — No  doubt. 

Rob. — Therefore,  to  refuse  to  commit  a  daily  crime  is  tantamount  to 
suicide ! 

Rod. — It  would  seem  so. 

Rob.— But  suicide  is,  itself,  a  crime— and  so,  by  your  own  showing, 
you  ought  never  to  have  died  at  all ! 

Rod. — I  see — I  understand!  Then  I'm  practically  alive  ! 

Rob.— Undoubtedly  ! 

And  the  company  are  ready  to  pair  off  and  join  in  the  musical 
finale.  But  these  glimpses  of  our  old  wizard  are  but  furtive.  Even 
his  cleverest  jingles  in  "Ruddygore"  have  an  unfortunate  habit  of 
falling  into  the  scenes  which  do  little  or  nothing  to  promote  the 
action  of  the  play.  The  chief  disappointment  flows  from  the  fact 
that  the  operetta  instead  of  being  an  amiable  satire  on  something 
discoverable  in  social  life  to-day  is  only  a  burlesque  of  the  old- 
fashioned  stage  melodrama  which  needed  nothing  to  expose  its 
ridiculousness. 

I  have  spared  the  reader  a  repetition  of  the  story  of  the  opera, 
which  ought  to  be  familiar.  There  are  a  sufficient  number  of  conceits 
in  it  to  fill  an  evening  with  pleasure.  Its  pictures  give  delight,  and 
the  freshness  and  melodiousness  of  the  majority  of  the  musical 
pieces  will  charm  for  a  long  time.  Sir  Arthur  has  not  cut  loose 
from  any  of  his  old  formularies  but  he  has  caught  in  many  cases  the 
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flavor  of  old  English  airs  and  such  numbers  as  the  madrigal,  the 
gavotte,  and  the  country  dance  must  be  reckoned  among  his 
happiest  inspirations.  He  has  given  a  pretty  travesty,  too,  of  the 
conventional  madness  of  Italian  opera  heroines,  which  ought  to  be 
appreciated  none  the  less  because  we  have  lost  our  love  for  the 
originals.     "  Ruddygore"  was  withdrawn  on  April  9th. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Wagner's  "  Tann- 
hauser,"  with  Herr  Anton  Schott  in  the  titular  role.  Con- 
ductor, Anton  Seidl. 

Mendelssohn  Glee  Club's  Rooms.  Mrs.  Anna  Bulkley  Hill's 
concert.  Quartet,  from  ''  La  jolie  Fille  de  Perth,"  Bizet 
(Miss  Ella  Earle,  Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills,  Theodore  Toedt,  and 
Franz  Remmertz) ;  Polonaise,  in  E-flat,  Chopin  (Mme.  Made- 
line Schiller) ;  Songs  :  ''  Ah  !  'tis  a  Dream,"  Hawley,  and  "An 
Old  Garden,"  Hope  Temple  (Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills) ;  Violin  Solos, 
Largo,  Vieuxtemps,  and  "  Faust  Fantasia,"  Wieniawski  (Michael 
Banner);  Songs:  "Liebeslust,"  Liszt,  and  "Among  the  Lilies," 
C.  H.  Dana  (Mr.  Toedt);  Duo,  "El  Desdichado,"  Saint- 
Saens  (Miss  Earle  and  Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills) ;  Transcription, 
"  Le  Prophete,"  Meyerbeer-Liszt  (Mme.  Schiller);  "O  Moon, 
conceal  thy  Golden  Light,"  B.  O.  Klein,  and  "Betrayal," 
Meyer-Hellmund  (Miss  Earle);  "  L' Adieu,"  Berger,  and 
"  Tirolienne,"  Grasmann  (solos  for  zither,  Miss  Kitty  Berger) ; 
"The  Wanderer,"  Schubert,  and  "The  Capture  of  Bacchus," 
Buck  (Mr.  Remmertz)  ;  Quartet,  "  Un  di  se  ben,"  Verdi. 
Conductor,  Emilio  Agramonte. 

Tuesday,  Twenty-secofid. 

Steinway  Hall.  Testimonial  concert  tendered  to  Professor  Geo. 
F.  Bristow,  by  his  friends  and  the  musical  profession.  "The 
Hills  and  Vales  Resound,"  Richards  (chorus  of  three  hundred 
young  women);  "Ave  Verum,"  Millard  (E.  Schulze) ;  Organ 
Solo,  "Reminiscences  of  Wagner"  (George  W.  Morgan); 
"Woman's  Love,"  Bristow  (Miss  Essie  Raynor) ;  First  Move- 
ment Sonata  in  F,  for  violin  and  piano,  Beethoven  (Carl  Lanzer 
and  Caryl  Florio) ;  Air  from  "  Nabucco,"  Verdi  (M.  Abramoff); 
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Exercise  in  Counterpoint,  in  two  parts,  Bristow  (chorus) ; 
"Gloria,"  from  the  Twelfth  Mass,  Mozart  (chorus);  Air  from 
"Crispino  e  la  Comare,"  Ricci  (E.  Schultze) ;  Cornet  Solos, 
"Casta  Diva,"  Bellini,  and  Romanza,  Bristow  (A.  Liberati) ; 
Air,  "Merry  Wives  of  Windsor,"  Nicolai  (Miss  Ida  Klein); 
Second  Fantaisie  Caprice,  for  violin,  Mollenhauer  (Mr.  Lanzer) ; 
Duet,  "Maria  Padilla,"  Donizetti  (Miss  Klein  and  Miss 
Raynor)  ;  Chorus,  "My  Country,  'tis  of  Thee." 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Third  concert  of  the  Thomas 
Popular  Series.  Overture,  '.' Egmont,"  Beethoven;  Prelude, 
Chorale  and  Fugue,  Bach  (adapted  for  orchestra  by  J.  J. 
Abert);  Entr'acte,  B  minor,  "Rosamunde,"  Schubert;  Slavonic 
Rhapsody,  No.  i,  Dvorak  (first  time) ;  Duo,  "  Like  to  a  Vision," 
Wagner  (Miss  Emma  Juch  and  William  Ludwig) ;  Symphonic 
Poem,  "  Les  Preludes,"  Liszt.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Wednesday,  Twenty-third. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  Meyerbeer's 
"Prophet."  Anton  Schott  as  John  of  Leyden.  Conductor, 
Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

Thmsday,   Twenty-fourth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Third  matinee  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  Overture,  "Jubilee,"  Weber;  Ballet 
Music  from  "  Paris  and  Helen,"  Gluck;  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  2,  Liszt;  Fantasie  for  Harp,  themes  from  "  Hunyadi 
Lazlo,"  Duber  (Joseph  Moser) ;  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Danse 
Macabre,"  Saint-Saens;  Flower  Girls  Scene  from  "Parsifal," 
Wagner ;  Invocation,  Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the- Wisps,  Dance 
of  the  Sylphs  and  Rakoczy  March,  Berlioz.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  Emanuel  Moor's  third  pianoforte 
recital.  Sonata,  op.  53,  Beethoven;  Variations  and  March 
from  Suite  in  D  minor.  Raff;  Nocturne,  D-flat,  Valse,  C-sharp 
minor,  and  Polonaise,  A  major,  Chopin;  "  Du  bist  die  Ruh'," 
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Schubert-Liszt;  '^Morceau  a  la  Gavotte,"  Floersheim;  Valse 
de  Concert,  "Humoresque,"  Gavotte,  and  two  Hungarian 
Dances,  Moor. 

Academy  of  Music  (Foyer).  Third  chamber  music  soiree  of  the 
New  York  String  Quartette.  Quartet,  in  G,  op.  18,  No.  2, 
Beethoven;  Trio,  in  E-flat,  for  pianoforte,  viohn,  and  horn, 
op.  40,  Brahms  (pianoforte,  Rafael  Joseffy ;  horn,  Carl  Pieper) ; 
Quintet,  G  minor,  No.  6,  Mozart. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-fourth  organ 
recital.  Fantasia,  "  Ein' feste  Burg,"  op.  3,  Hermann  Schel- 
lenberg ;  Andante,  in  A,  from  Quartet  in  D,  Mozart  (arranged 
by  E.  Prout) ;  Sonata,  No.  2,  D  minor,  op.  15,  J.  A.  Van 
Eyken;  "Night  Song,"  A-flat,  Vogt  (arranged  by  S.  P.  War- 
ren) ;  Allegretto,  in  B,  op.  49,  No.  4,  and  Fuga  "Alia  Handel," 
op.  49,  No.  6,  Guilmant. 

Chickering  Hall.  Second  private  concert,  third  season,  of  the 
Musurgia.  "Sailor's  Song,"  J.  Mosenthal;  "  Nobil  Donna," 
Meyerbeer  (Miss  Ida  Klein);  "  Maiden  with  the  Lips  so  Rosy," 
Jan  Gall  (first  time);  "The  Parting,"  C.  Isenmann  (first  time) ; 
"Salve  Regina,"  H.  Hofmann;  Swedish  Dance,  Gouvy  (New 
York  Philharmonic  Club);  "To  the  Genius  of  Music," 
Hermann  Mohr;  "Ye  Eyes  of  Melting  Blue,"  Karl  Appel; 
"  Largo,"  Handel,  and  Allegro,  Terschack  (flute  solos,  Eugene 
Weiner) ;  "Murmuring  Zephyrs,"  Jensen,  and  "  Du  bist  wie 
eine  Blume,"  Rubinstein  (Miss  Klein)  ;  "Suomi's  Song,"  Franz 
Mair.    Conductor,  William  R.  Chapman. 

Friday,  Twenty-fifth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  German  opera.  W\igner's  "Die 
Meistersinger."     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

The  evening  was  marked  by  a  public  demonstration  of  the  favor 
which  Herr  Seidl,  who  had  accepted  an  invitation  to  become 
conductor  at  the  Court  Opera  in  Berlin,  had  won  by  his  zealous 
and  efficient  work  in  behalf  of  good  music  in  New  York.  He  was 
called  out  after  the  second  act,  and  repeatedly  after  the  quintet 
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which  ends  the  first  scene  of  the  third.  On  the  second  occasion  he 
was  presented  on  behalf  of  a  number  of  patrons  of  the  opera — 
neither  stockholders,  members  of  the  company,  nor  musicians — with 
a  loving  cup  twelve  inches  high,  of  oxydized  silver.  The  work- 
manship is  in  repousse^  and  the  three  panels  between  three  tree- 
trunks  which  spring  from  the  base,  and  whose  interlacing  branches 
form  the  rim  are  filled  with  designs  from  three  of  Wagner's  dramas, 
namely,  the  scene  between  Sachs  and  Eva  in  the  second  act  of 
"Die  Meistersinger,"  the  love  scene  between  Tristan  and  Isolde, 
and  the  awakening  of  Bri'mnhilde  by  Siegfried  from  the  last  act  of 
"Siegfried."  The  cup  was  presented  without  a  speech  or  other 
demonstration  than  that  created  by  the  public  and  the  musicians, 
who  intensified  the  applause  with  a  fanfare  as  several  ushers  walked 
down  the  aisle  with  the  magnificent  cup.  After  he  had  appeared 
again  and  again  to  bow  his  acknowledgments  Herr  Seidl  responded 
to  the  calls  for  a  speech  as  follows  in  German :  '■ '  From  a  full  heart 
I  thank  you  for  the  gracious  and  kind  reception  which  I  have  had 
at  your  hands.  I  shall  always  remember  with  pleasure  these  two 
years  of  my  New  York  sojourn  and  the  splendid  appreciation  and 
inspiring  public  that  I  found  here.  I  thank  you."  The  cup  was 
accompanied  by  a  magnificently  bound  copy  of  the  score  of 
"Tristan  und  Isolde." 

Sati{7'day,  Twenty-sixth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken's  fourth  symphonic 
concert,  at  which  was  performed,  for  the  first  time  in  America, 
Hector  Berlioz's  "The  Trojans  in  Carthage,"  adapted  for 
performance  in  English  as  a  dramatic  cantata  by  H.  E. 
Krehbiel.  Cast :  Dido,  Mrs.  Marie  Gramm ;  Anna,  Miss  Marie 
Groebl ;  Ascaniiis,  Miss  Fannie  Hirsch ;  yEneas,  Max  Alvary ; 
Narbal,  Franz  Remmertz ;  Pantheus,  G.  Prehn ;  lopas,  William 
Dennison.  Narrator,  Charles  Roberts.  Conductor,  Frank 
Van  der  Stucken.  Chorus  of  the  Choral  and  Arion  Societies 
and  the  choir  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  College. 

Infelix  Dido,  nulli  bene  nupta  marito. 
Hoc  pereunte  fugis,  hoc  fugiente  peris. 

— Ausonius. 
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Half  a  dozen  of  Berlioz's  larger  compositions  are  founded  on 
masterpieces  of  ancient  and  modern  literature.  The  fact  is  better 
evidence  of  his  sincere  admiration  for  the  great  poets  than  all  the 
pages  of  theatrical  protestation  is  his  Memoires.  When  he  indulges 
in  such  transports  as  ' '  Shakespeare  !  Shakespeare !  Thou  alone  art 
the  artist's  god.  Fold  us  to  thy  bosom,  Father.  De  profundis  ad 
te  clamavi!" — or  when  he  records  that  he  often  read  the  "^neid" 
on  his  knees,  with  the  tears  streaming  from  his  eyes,  we  are  very 
apt  to  find  the  same  discrepancy  between  these  paroxisms  and  his 
saner  expressions  that  we  do  between  his  ravings  over  his  dead 
wife  and  his  treatment  of  her  while  living,  and  so  set  them  down  as 
studied  efforts  to  appear  to  posterity  as  a  man  of  exquisitely  fine 
sensibilities.  In  his  "Romeo  and  Juliet"  Symphony,  his  "Damna- 
tion of  Faust,"  his  "Harold  in  Italy,"  and  his  "The  Trojans," 
however,  he  gives  proof  that  he  valued  correctly  the  capacity  of  the 
great  works  of  great  authors  to  supply  not  only  an  originating 
impulse  for  the  musician,  but  also  a  theme  which  might  derive  new 
beauty  from  a  wedding  with  beautiful  and  expressive  tones.  In  the 
last  work,  too,  he  shows  that  there  was  much  sincerity  in  his  admira- 
tion for  the  operas  of  Gluck  and  Spontini  based  on  classical  subjects, 
and  that  though  the  bent  of  his  mind  was  toward  the  invention  of 
new  devices  to  increase  the  effect  of  his  representations,  he  was  not 
deaf  to  the  terrific  dramatic  power  which  lies  in  the  direct  and 
simple  methods  of  Gluck. 

Allowing  for  the  changed  conditions  of  literature,  no  work  of 
modern  times  can  be  compared  with  the  "^neid"  in  point  of 
popularity.  From  the  day  when  copies  of  the  poem  began  to  be 
distributed  among  the  people  to  whom  the  Latin  language  was 
familiar,  it  became  facile  princeps  among  all  books.  Verses  and 
parts  of  verses  were  inscribed  on  the  tableware  of  the  rich  and 
treasured  in  the  memory  of  the  poor.  The  school  boys  decorated 
the  walls  of  houses  with  lines  rudely  copied.  The  volume  was  the 
text  of  the  grammarians,  who  laboriously  produced  tomes  on  tomes 
of  criticism,  emendation,  explanation,  and  paraphrase.  It  formed 
the  theme  of  studied  eloquence  in  the  schools  of  rhetoric.  Copies 
were  so  numerous  that  they  rivalled  in  cheapness  at  one  period 
even  the  books  of  the  present  day.  But,  not  content  with  the  pos- 
session of  the  poem  in  a  written  form,  great  numbers  of  persons^ 
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even  far  down  into  the  time  of  decadence  and  barbarism,  carried  it 
in  their  memories,  and  could  repeat  it,  Hne  for  Hne,  book  by  book, 
from  "Arma  virumque"  to  "indignata  sub  umbras."  For  seven 
centuries  recitation  from  the  poem  in  theatres  was  a  recognized 
form  of  pubHc  entertainment,  equally  pleasing  in  the  provincial 
cities  as  in  the  centre  of  imperial  life.  In  spite  of  religious  agita- 
tion against  pagan  literature,  in  spite  of  materialist  upheavals,  in 
spite  of  changes  in  taste  and  the  transfer  of  learning  and  culture 
from  continent  to  continent,  and  from  one  race  to  another,  it  has 
kept  a  high  place  in  the  regard  of  every  generation  down  to  our 
own  times.  In  spirit  and  methods  pervade  not  only  the  vast  body 
of  epic  poetry  produced  by  the  Roman  world,  but  give  interest  and 
value  to  that  mass  of  heroic  verse  which  underlies  the  language 
and  literature  of  every  nation  in  Western  Europe. 

Much  of  this  permanency  of  interest  is  due  without  doubt  to  the 
story  of  Dido,  which  gives  to  a  work  modelled  upon  the  Homeric 
schema  a  romantic  interest  rivaling  that  of  the  best  modern  novels. 
The  remark  of  St.  Augustine  that  he  could  not  read  the  passages 
describing  the  wild  passion  and  unhappy  fate  of  the  Carthaginian 
queen  without  weeping,  reflects  the  feeling  of  every  person  of 
sensibility.  As  a  study  of  human  nature  in  its  most  interesting 
phase,  only  one  book  written  between  the  times  of  Virgil  and 
Shakespeare  can  be  said  even  to  approach  the  first  four  books  of 
the  ''^neid."  The  letters  of  Heloise  drew  from  bitter  experience 
that  knowledge  of  the  agony  of  love  which  Virgil  obtained  through 
the  observation  of  life  and  by  the  effort  of  a  highly  wrought 
imagination. 

On  that  portion  of  the  legendary  history  of  the  Trojans  which  is 
contained  in  the  first  four  books  of  the  ''^neid  "  BerHoz  wrote  two 
operas  bearing  a  relationship  to  each  other  like  the  different  divisions 
of  Wagner's  Niblung  tetralogy.  Together  he  described  them  as  a 
"lyric  poem,"  and  entitled  them  "  Les  Troyens."  The  first  is  an 
opera  in  three  acts,  "La  Prise  de  Troie."  Its  title  explains  the 
mainspring  of  its  action,  which  is  drawn  from  the  familiar  recital  of 
Aineas.  It  is  really  little  else  than  a  prelude  to  the  second  work, 
"Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,"  in  five  acts,  in  which  the  dramatic 
motive  is  the  pathetic  love  affair  between  u^neas  and  Dido.     How 
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Berlioz  came  to  write  the  works  he  has  told  us  in  his  Memoires.     I 
quote  the  passage  as  it  stands : 

"At  this  time  [Berlioz  is  speaking  of  1858]  I  had  completed  the  dramatic 
work  of  which  I  have  just  spoken,  and  which  is  mentioned  in  a  note  to  one 
of  the  preceding  chapters.  Four  years  previously  I  happened  to  be  staying 
at  Weimar  with  the  Princess  Wittgenstein,  a  devoted  friend  of  Liszt's,  a 
woman  of  rare  intelligence  and  feeling,  who  has  often  comforted  me  in  my 
fits  of  depression.  Something  led  me  to  speak  of  my  admiration  for  Virgil, 
and  an  idea  I  had  formed  of  a  grand  opera  on  the  Shakespearean  model,  to 
be  founded  on  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  '  ^neid.'  I  added  that 
I  was  too  well  acquainted  with  the  necessary  difficulties  of  such  an  undertak- 
ing ever  to  attempt  it.  'Indeed,'  replied  the  princess,  'your  passion  for 
Shakespeare  combined  with  your  love  of  the  antique  ought  to  produce  some- 
thing grand  and  uncommon.  You  must  write  this  opera,  or  lyric  poem,  or 
whatever  you  choose  to  call  it.  You  must  begin  it  and  you  must  finish  it.' 
I  continued  my  objections,  but  she  would  hear  none  of  them.  '  Listen,' 
said  she  ;  '  if  you  are  shirking  the  inevitable  difficulties  of  the  piece,  if  you 
are  so  weak  as  to  be  afraid  to  brave  everything  for  Dido  and  Cassandra,  never 
come  to  see  me  again,  for  I  will  not  see  you.'  On  my  return  to  Paris  I 
began  the  poem  of  '  Les  Troyens.'  I  next  attacked  the  score,  and  after 
three  years  and  a  half  of  corrections,  changes,  additions,  etc.,  I  finished  it." 

Only  a  portion  of  the  subsequent  melancholy  history  of  the  work 
which  had  its  inception  under  these  circumstances  is  told  in  the 
succeeding  pages  of  Berlioz's  fantastic  autobiography.  At  that  time 
his  plan  contemplated  a  treatment  of  the  entire  subject  in  a  single 
opera,  and  this  plan  he  carried  to  completion.  He  then  addressed 
a  letter  to  the  Emperor,  in  which  he  begged  permission  to  read  the 
book  to  him,  and  afterwards  to  entreat  his  patronage  of  the  work  if 
it  should  prove  "so  fortunate  as  to  deserve  it."  This  letter  was  not 
sent,  M.  de  Morny  dissuading  Berlioz  from  sending  it  on  the  ground 
that  Louis  Napoleon  would  not  have  thought  it  "a  proper  one." 
Like  most  of  the  epistles  which  the  composer  wrote  about  his  own 
works,  it  was  full  of  bitter  criticism  of  the  musicians  who  were  at 
the  head  of  affairs,  and  who  did  not  admire  him  or  his  music.  He 
did  secure  the  privilege  of  sending  the  libretto  to  the  Emperor  a  little 
later,  however,  but  the  latter  never  read  it.  Instead,  he  sent  it  to 
the  office  of  the  Direction  of  Theatres,  where,  Berlioz  says,  the 
work  was  slandered  and  treated  as  absurd.  Finally,  after  suffering 
much  delay  and  many  broken  promises,  Berlioz  changed  the  form  of 
the  work   dividing    it   into    two   operas,    and   adding  an  orchestral 
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lamento  and  prologue  to  "  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage,"  to  cover  the 
incidents  treated  in  "La  Prise  de  Troie,"  and  gave  the  score  to  M. 
Carvalho,  who  brought  out  ''  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage"  at  the  Thea- 
tre Lyrique.  This  production  was  one  of  the  most  sorrowful  experi- 
ences to  which  the  misunderstood  and  unappreciated  composer  was 
subjected.  The  scenic  apparatus  was  unsatisfactory,  and  a  hunting 
scene  and  tempest,  from  which  Berlioz  had  expected  much,  was 
sacrificed  because  the  stage  mechanics  could  not  handle  it.  He  was 
pestered  to  the  verge  of  distraction  by  Carvalho's  requests  for 
excisions  and  changes.  The  rehearsals  were  insufficient  in  number. 
Nothing  met  the  wishes  of  Berlioz  except  the  conscientious  efforts 
of  the  singers.     For  them  he  has  left  a  record  of  his  thanks. 

The  opera  was  produced  under  these  unfavorable  circumstances 
on  November  4,  1863.  Though  Berlioz  makes  no  mention  of  the 
fact  in  his  account  of  the  first  production,  I  believe  the  first  and 
fourth  acts  of  the  opera  had  previously  been  performed  in  Baden  in 
1859  by  German  artists,  who  were  always  first  in  their  appreciation 
of  the  French  composer.  M.  Carvalho  gave  the  opera  twenty-one 
times  and  then  withdrew  it.  The  spirits  of  Berlioz,  already  sick 
and  feeble,  were,  of  course,  not  raised  by  the  failure,  nor  his  opinion 
of  his  countrymen  heightened.  A  few  crumbs  of  comfort  he 
nevertheless  extracted  from  the  performances.  Many  of  the 
criticisms,  written  by  able  men,  were  highly  appreciative,  and,  says 
he,  ' '  filled  me  with  delight  such  as  I  had  not  felt  for  a  long  time 
past."  Then  his  fees  from  the  twenty-one  representations,  and  the 
sums  received  from  the  publishers  of  the  pianoforte  score,  were  so 
considerable  that  he  found  that  they  would  yield  an  income,  placed 
at  interest,  equal  to  his  annual  salary  from  the  Journal  des  Debats ; 
and  he  at  once  resigned  his  post  as  critic.  The  circumstance  called 
from  him  this  rhapsodical  outburst: 

"At  last,  after  thirty  years'  bondage,  I  am  free!  No  tcvoxq  feuilletons  to 
write,  no  more  commonplaces  to  excuse,  no  more  mediocrities  to  praise,  no 
more  indignation  to  suppress ;  no  more  lies,  no  more  comedies,  no  more 
mean  compromises.  I  am  free !  I  need  never  again  set  foot  in  a  lyrical 
theatre,  nor  speak  of,  nor  listen  to,  nor  even  laugh  at  the  queer  medley  of 
music  produced  there.  Gloria  in  excelsis  Deo,  et  in  terra  pax  hominibus 
bonae  voluntatis  !  " 
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Before  the  production  of  "  Les  Troyens  a  Carthage"  at  the 
Theatre  Lyrique,  the  right  of  pubHcation  was  bought  by  Choudens, 
the  Parisian  music  editor.  He  at  once  printed  the  composer's 
pianoforte  score,  and  bound  himself  by  contract  to  pubhsh  the 
orchestral  score  of  the  second  opera  within  a  certain  time  after  the 
public  performance.  After  the  failure  of  the  opera,  Berlioz,  who 
thought  art  in  France  not  only  dead  but  putrefying,  did  not  take  the 
trouble  to  insist  upon  his  right  to  have  the  score  printed.  On  the 
contrary,  he  rejoiced  that  it  was  still  in  manuscript.  He  spent  a 
month  "in  setting  it  to  rights  and  carefully  dressing  its  wounds" 
so  that  it  might  some  day  appear  in  its  original  form.  After  his 
death.  Mile.  Pelletan,  a  warm  friend  and  admirer  of  the  composer, 
as  well  as  an  enthusiast  in  behalf  of  French  art,  who  had  already 
done  good  service  by  beginning  the  publication  of  a  splendid 
edition  of  Gluck's  French  scores  (unhappily  unfinished),  applied  to 
the  law  courts  for  an  order  to  compel  Choudens  to  comply  with  the 
contract.  She  was  successful  in  her  suit  and  the  editor  was  ordered 
to  publish  the  score.  He  has  done  so  within  the  last  two  years,  and 
the  volume  is  a  model  of  typographic  beauty.  In  the  Summer  of 
1886,  Mr.  Frank  Van  der  Stucken  acquired  from  M.  Choudens 
the  right  to  perform  the  work  in  the  United  States. 

It  remains  now  to  say  something  with  appropriate  brevity 
concerning  the  present  arrangement  of  this  work  for  performance 
as  a  cantata.  That  there  are  inherent  dramatic  weaknesses  in 
M.  Berlioz's  book  and  score  the  most  cursory  glance  through  them 
would  serve  to  disclose,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  these 
weaknesses  had  quite  as  much  as  the  curtailment  of  the  music  and 
the  faulty  mise  en  seme  to  do  with  the  failure  of  the  stage  represen- 
tations. But  it  is  equally  obvious  that  there  is  in  the  score  some  of 
the  most  poetical  and  passionate  music  that  Berlioz  ever  composed. 
He  has  himself  recorded  his  satisfaction  with  some  of  the  numbers 
as  they  sounded  on  the  only  occasions  that  he  was  privileged  to 
hear  them,  in  these  words  : 

"I  confess  that  I  was  myself  powerfully  impressed  when  I  heard  certain 
pieces  from  the  'Troyens'  well  performed.  y^neas^s  song,  *  Ah !  quand 
viendra  1'  instant  supremes  adieux '  and  still  more  Didoes  solo,  *  Je  vais 
mourir,  Dans  ma  douleur  immense  submergee  '  quite  overcame  me.  Madam 
Charton  rendered  this  passage  in  a  grandly  dramatic  manner:   '  Enee,  Enee> 
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Ah!   mon  ame  te  suit!  '  and  shrieked  in  despair  as  she  struck  her  breast  and 
tore  her  hair,  just  as  Virgil  intended  : 

'  Terque  quaterque  manu  pectus  percussa  decorem 
Flaventesque  abscissa  comas,' 

"  It  is  curious  that  not  one  of  my  howling  critics  should  have  reproached 
me  with  having  presumed  to  create  that  vocal  effect;  and  yet  I  think  it  is 
certainly  worthy  of  their  anger.  Of  all  the  passionately  sad  music  I  have 
ever  composed  I  know  nothing  to  compare  to  Dido's  part  in  that  scene  and 
the  following  air,  except  those  of  Cassandra  in  certain  parts  of  the  '  Prise  de 
Troie  '  which  have  never  yet  been  performed." 

A  remodeling  of  the  opera  by  an  adept  in  the  art  of  dramatic 
construction  might  save  ','  The  Trojans  in  Carthage  "  for  the  stage ; 
but  the  prospect  that  it  will  be  submitted  to  such  a  process  is  not 
imminent.  One  plan  to  give  its  music  a  hearing  under  circum- 
stances which  would  insure  its  appeal  to  the  fancy  as  well  as  the 
sense,  seemed  feasible,  however,  and  this  was  put  into  execution  in 
the  present  arrangement  of  the  book  and  music.  The  advantage 
of  scenic  decorations  and  visible  action  were  sacrificed,  but  instead 
the  advantage  of  more  efficient  factors  than  can  be  counted  on  in 
operatic  representations  as  a  rule  was  gained.  Besides  this,  many 
musical  pieces  which  are  in  themselves  uninteresting,  but  are 
essential  to  theatrical  representation,  were  either  abbreviated  or 
removed,  and  the  climactic  moments  in  the  score  brought  thereby 
into  more  vivid  relief.  To  keep,  nevertheless,  the  thread  of  the 
story  before  the  mind,  resort  was  had  to  a  device  upon  which  the 
adapter  counted  for  a  considerable  degree  of  success.  Acting  on  a 
hint  contained  in  Berlioz's  prologue,  and  seeing  beauty  as  well  as 
appropriateness  in  the  employment  of  a  Rhetor,  or  Narrator,  in 
what  was  to  be  an  epical  presentation  of  the  admired  legend,  the 
connecting  narrative  was  thrown  into  metrical  form  (blank  verse 
with  a  brief  digression  for  variety's  sake  into  rhymed  pentameters) 
and  this  was  read  at  the  performance  in  the  manner  which  was  cus- 
tomary in  ancient  times  and  even  in  later  Christian.  I  present  one 
example  of  each  of  these  styles  of  narrative,  the  credit  for  which  is 
due  to  Joseph  S.  Tunison,  Esq.,  of  the  staff  of  The  New  York 
Tribune^  a  learned  Latinist,  and  successful  worker  in  the  field  of 
Virgilian  lore.     Part  II,  coming  after  the  finale  of  the  original  Act  I, 
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in  which  ^neas   had  disclosed   himself   to  Dido  and    undertaken 
to  lead  his  Trojan  braves  against  Hiarbas,  was  thus  introduced : 

'*  The  allied  hosts,  by  Venus'  son  inflamed, 

Had  met  the  savage  hordes.     A  living  wall 

Of  overlapping  shields  the  Trojans  stood, 

Few,  but  immovable  as  frowning  crags 

Round  which  the  sea  in  angry  surges  foams 

And  falls.     In  clouds  the  venomed  arrows  fell 

Upon  ^neas's  braves,  until  their  shields, 

Hide-covered,  bristled  with  the  feathered  shafts. 

Urged  on  by  shout  and  scourge,  the  black  men  poured 

Against  this  spined  rampart.     There,  impaled 

On  spears,  or  mangled  by  the  swords  that  flashed 

As  if  in  play  beneath  the  Dardan  shields, 

They  fell  in  heaps,  till,  callous  now  to  lash 

And  heedless  of  their  leader's  cries,  they  fled 

In  panic  to  their  huts  amid  the  sands, 

Nor  troubled  Carthage  more. 

Trembling  for  joy, 

The  queen  with  glowing  speech  the  victors  thanked, 

And  gazed  with  admiration  great  on  him 

Who  simple  hospitable  rites  had  paid 

With  service  so  incalculably  great. 

A  god  he  seemed  ;  for  stature,  bearing,  mien, 

All  told  of  Cytherea's  son.     The  queen 

Full  soon  by  am'rous  flame  was  warmed. 

While  he  with  more  than  admiration  looked 

Into  those  wondrous  eyes  that  mocked  the  orbs 

Of  Cytherea's  self.     Day  followed  day. 

And  Dido's  grateful  hands  spread  feast  on  feast. 

And  poured  the  wealth  of  Carthage  at  the  feet 

Of  Troia's  heroes  ;  then  planned  a  hunt 

In  those  deep  forests  where  the  lion  ranged. 

Less  cruel  than  the  vanquished  desert  hordes. 

In  eager  chase  the  hunters  scattered  far 

Throughout  the  wild  wood's  tangled  maze  of  bough 

And  vine,  of  leafy  covert,  stunted  growths 

Thickset  with  thorn  ;  nor  recked  them  of  the  storm 

That  darkened  all  the  sky.     The  tempest  broke. 

^neas  and  the  queen  for  shelter  sought 

A  friendly  grot,  unconscious  of  the  wiles 

That  scheming  Venus  wove.     There  love  and  vows 

Exchanging,  every  moment  filled  with  joy, 
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They  gave  no  thought  to  future  things.      Nathless 
^neas  felt  how  brief  must  be  his  happiness." 

The  ballet  music  and  love  scenes  were  ushered  in  in  this  wise : 

"  With  all  the  arts  that  serve  a  woman's  will, 
With  all  that  magic  yielded  to  her  skill, 
With  verse  that  lulled  the  hearer  in  a  trance, 
With  lay  of  minstrel  and  voluptuous  dance, 
To  bind  Anchises'  son  fair  Dido  sought, 
And  change  a  purpose  which  the  gods  had  wrought. 
In  feast  and  dance  and  merry-making  all 
The  people  joined,  obeying  Dido's  call. 
To  please  the  queen,  /Eneas  all  his  past 
Reworded  till  he  on  her  shores  was  cast. 
In  pleasing  dalliance  he  too  long  delayed 
That  debt  to  duty  which  must  yet  be  paid. 
In  soft  delights  that  grace  a  lady's  bower, 
He  heeded  nothing  save  the  passing  hour."' 

I  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  music  and  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  at  the  outset  that  no  estimate  of  Berlioz's  works  is  com- 
plete which  does  not  take  this  score  into  account. 

In  "The  Trojans"  are  to  be  found  musical  numbers  which  dwarf 
the  best  features  of  the  compositions  on  which  Berlioz's  popularity 
rests  in  this  country.  Three  of  them  I  specify  at  once,  lest  it  be 
supposed  that  I  intend  to  keep  under  the  cover  of  generalties : 
they  are  the  finale  of  the  first  act  (or  first  part  according  to  the 
arrangement  of  the  work  as  a  dramatic  cantata),  the  descriptive 
symphony  (in  which  Berlioz  has  delineated  with  marvellous  vigor 
and  picturesqueness  a  scene  in  an  African  forest,  with  the  pastimes 
of  its  fanciful  denizens,  naiads,  dryads,  and  sylvans,  disturbed  by  the 
noise  of  the  hunt  and  a  thunderstorm),  and  the  chant  of  the  priests 
of  Pluto  as  they  march  around  Dido's  funeral  pile.  In  all  the 
music  of  Berlioz  with  which  I  am  acquainted  I  know  of  nothing 
to  compare  in  dignity,  dramatic  power,  and  real  expressiveness  with 
these  pieces ;  and  they  are  consorted  with  much  else  that  is  beauti- 
ful in  the  score. 

It  is  indeed  a  glowing  score,  crowded  with  novel  and  fascinating 
effects  in  instrumentation,  and  full  of  original  rhythmical  devices 
which  impart  an  astonishing  energy  to  the  music  in  the  dramatic 
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scenes.  There  are  times,  however,  when  the  melodic  substratum 
seems  commonplace  and  the  dramatic  interest  is  frequently  permitted 
to  flag.  One  notices,  too,  that  the  feeling  is  not  profound  and  is  in 
continual  danger  of  dropping  into  mere  sentimentality,  as  in  two 
duets  between  Dido  and  her  sister  Anna  and  Dido  and  yEneas] 
but  these  defects  have  been  reduced  to  a  minimum  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  score  for  concert  performance,  and  they  are  more  than 
outweighed  by  the  lofty  excellence  of  the  other  portions. 

In  his  treatment  of  the  story  of  Dido  and  yEneas,  which  is  the 
subject  of  the  work,  Berlioz,  who  wrote  the  words  as  well  as  the 
music,  has  clung  with  admirable  fidelity  to  Virgil.  Nearly  all  the 
episodes  which  he  introduces  have  their  justification  in  lines  that 
might  be  quoted  from  the  second  and  fourth  books  of  the  ''  y^neid.'' 
Constructively  the  opera  is  faulty  and  I  do  not  believe  that  its  failure 
when  given  at  the  Paris  Theatre  Lyrique  in  1863  was  wholly 
due  to  the  poor  stage  decoration  and  management,  and  the  muti- 
lation of  the  score,  as  Berlioz  would  fain  have  us  believe.  But  it  is 
impossible  to  withhold  admiration  from  some  of  his  inventions. 
The  device  by  which  he  keeps  yEneas  ever  confronted  with  the 
mission  laid  upon  him  after  the  fall  of  Troy  is  thoroughly  admirable. 
Throughout  the  opera,  under  all  circumstances,  he  hears  mysterious 
voices  which  admonish  him  with  cries  of  "Italy!"  This  device  is 
most  effectively  used  in  the  descriptive  symphony  when  the  dryads 
and  sylvans,  after  entering  on  the  scene  in  a  mad  rout  uttering 
strange,  inarticulate  cries  (mere  open  vowel  sounds  "ah-oh-ah-oh"), 
shriek  the  word  of  admonition  in  a  manner  which  produces  a 
dramatic  effect  of  tremendous  vividness  and  potency.  This  whole 
number  stands  forth  unique  among  Berlioz's  creations.  The  melody 
of  the  hunting  horns  is  not  only  striking  in  itself,  but  is  handled 
with  a  boldness  and  an  ingenuity  which  Wagner  might  have  envied, 
and  which  might  have  served  as  suggestions  at  least  for  some  of  the 
"Siegfried"  music.  Other  dramatic  devices  are  used  with  similar 
intelligence  and  clearness  of  purpose.  Thus  yEneas  and  his  captains 
enter  the  drama  as  strangers  to  Dido  and  her  subjects,  a  little  doubt- 
ful of  the  reception  in  store  for  them  and  spent  with  the  hardships 
of  their  voyage;  for  the  dramatic  mood  thus  conditioned  Berlioz 
finds  expressive  language  in  a  Trojan  march,  which  while  we  know 
that   it  had  triumphant  breadth  and  energy  in  the  previous  opera 
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("La  Prise  de  Troie"),  appears  here  in  a  subdued  and  chastened 
garb,  its  principal  subject  given  out  indeed  by  the  trumpets,  but  in 
a  minor  key.  This  march,  restored  to  its  brilHant  major  bursts 
forth  in  all  its  power  and  vigor  when  finally  the  Trojans  set  sail,  and 
as  emphatically  as  Cato  it  pronounces  its  "  Delenda  est  Carthago !  " 
when  Berlioz  places  it  as  the  instrumental  accompaniment  to  a 
chorus  of  threats,  "Hatred  eternal  to  the  race  of  ^neas!"  which 
the  Carthaginians  hurl  after  the  Trojan  ships  after  Didd s  suicide. 
Now  these  may  be  obvious  but  they  are  nevertheless  excellent 
dramatic  devices  and  ought  to  be  effective  on  the  stage.  It  is  true, 
however,  that  in  the  first  part  there  is  a  good  deal  of  music  that 
sounds  as  if  written  for  an  oratorio  rather  than  an  opera.  This  fact 
contributed  not  inconsiderably  to  the  success  attained  by  the  work 
as  reshaped. 

Steck  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Standard  Quartet  Club.  Quartet, 
A  minor,  op.  29,  Schubert;  Trio,  B-flat,  op.  11,  Beethoven; 
Quartet,  D  major,  op.  11,  Tschaikowsky. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  German  opera.  Last 
performance  of  the  season,  Wagner's  "Rienzi."  Conductor, 
Anton  Seidl. 

South  Church.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-fifth  organ  recital.  March, 
E-flat  (Book  II,  No.  10),  Salome;  "  Ora  pro  nobis,"  Liszt;  Air, 
"In  diesen  heil'gen  Hallen,"  Mozart  (C.  B.  Hawley) ;  Menu- 
etto,  op.  45,  No.  4,  Guilmant ;  Postlude,  West;  Pastorale, 
A-flat,  and  Voluntary  for  Lent,  Selby;  Toccata,  C  major  (Book 
III,  No.  8),  Bach;  Romance,  "  Casilda,"  Lux;  Sonata,  E-flat, 
No.  2,  Fink. 

Monday^  Twenty-eighth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman."  The  cast 
was  the  same  as  at  the  Brooklyn  representation  on  January  ist, 
except  that  W.  H.  Fessenden  was  the  Steersman.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 
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Star  Theatre.  First  performance,  by  the  McCauU  Opera  Comique 
Company,  in  New  York  of  "Lorraine,"  comic  opera,  the  music 
by  Rudolph  DelHnger,  EngUsh  adaptation  of  the  book  by  W. 
J.  Henderson.  Cast :  Lo?Taine,  Perugini ;  Louis  XIV,  George 
Olmi ;  Gaspard  de  Chateauvieux,  De  Wolf  Hopper  ;  D' Effiat, 
Harry  Standish ;  Ollivier  de  la  Tour,  Mathilde  Coltrelly ;  Pierre, 
Herndon  ^Morsell;  Captain,  A.  M.  Barbara;  Madeleine,  Ger- 
trude Griswold ;  Oudarde,  Emily  Soldene ;  Louise  la  Valliere, 
Josephine  Knapp.      Conductor,  Adolph  Neuendorff. 

The  new  operetta  has  a  clever,  if  not  a  strikingly  original 
musician  for  its  composer  and  the  greater  part  of  its  dramatic 
poverty  is  compensated  for  by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  its 
musical  numbers  are  charmingly  melodious  and  graceful.  For  this 
music  Herr  DelHnger,  of  Hamburg,  deserves  credit,  and  if  he  were 
to  learn  to  construct  an  ejisenible  and  resolve  to  leave  those  things 
to  Strauss  which  are  Strauss's  whenever  the  temptation  to  drop  into 
waltz  rhythms  seizes  him,  I  would  be  tempted  to  consider  him  a 
man  of  exceedingly  fine  promise  in  the  department  of  light  musical 
comedy.  A  single  melody  in  Herr  Bellinger's  first  opera,  "Don 
Caesar,"  made  that  work  a  success  in  Germany  and  won  for  it  a 
respectable  amount  of  popularity  here  notwithstanding  that  the 
story  of  the  play  had  been  made  familiar  by  better  versions.  The 
new  operetta  offers  at  least  half  a  dozen  pretty  melodies  for  that 
one  and  shows  besides  a  distinct  advance  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
poser in  the  way  of  writing  music  for  comedies  which  have  no  other 
purpose  than  to  afford  two  hours  of  careless  amusement.  He  has 
tried  less  to  write  ingeniously  for  his  orchestra  and  more  to  find 
entertaining  tunes.  The  result  is  an  improvement,  and  if  "  Lorraine" 
had  one  or  two  more  good  concerted  pieces  in  place  of  several  waltzes 
and  marches  that  had  already  been  worn  threadbare  by  the  Viennese 
writers  before  Herr  DelHnger  came  on  the  scene,  it  would  deserve 
to  be  set  down  as  an  unqualified  musical  success. 

Concerning  the  plot  nothing  need  be  said.  It  is  so  tender  and 
fine-spun  that  it  would  scarcely  bear  much  talking  about.  It  is 
rather  severely  strained  by  the  task  of  carrying  the  lyrical  pieces 
that  have  been  strung  on  it.  But  its  theatre  is  the  court  and  groves 
of  the  magnificent  French  Louis,  and  this  suggests  sumptuousness  of 
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stage  and  personal  attire,  and  this  the  Httle  lyric  comedy  and  its 
people  have.  The  passions  that  play  in  it  are  diluted  so  that  they 
do  not  flush  modesty's  cheek,  nor  disturb  the  admiration  which 
chivalresque  majesty  ought  to  command.  On  the  whole  the  piece 
is  pretty  and  excellent  performances  of  the  musical  numbers  and  a 
vast  amount  of  broad  humor  from  De  Wolf  Hopper  made  "  Lor- 
raine "  both  entertaining  and  diverting  at  this  its  first  Metropolitan 
performance.     It  ran  three  weeks. 
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Tuesday,  First. 

Steinway  Hall.  Third  symphonic  soiree  and  farewell  of  Herr 
Anton  Seidl.  Symphony,  E-flat,  "Eroica,"  Beethoven;  Con- 
certo for  Pianoforte,  Schumann  (Carl  Baermann) ;  Overture, 
"Coriolan,"  Beethoven;  Four  Duets,  "  Klange  aus  Mahren," 
Dvorak  ( Frau  Seidl-Krauss  and  Frl.  Marianne  Brandt) ; 
*'Kaisermarsch,"  Wagner.     Conductor,  Anton  Seidl. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fourth  evening  concert  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  Festival  Polonaise,  Svendsen;  Over- 
ture, "  Fingal's  Cave,"  Mendelssohn;  ''Legend,"  Dvorak; 
Pianoforte  Concerto,  No.  i,  E-flat,  Liszt  (Miss  Adele  Mar- 
gulies) ;  Serenade,  No.  3,  D  minor,  Volkmann;  Ballet  Music 
from  "Nero,"  Rubinstein. 

Wednesday,  Second. 

Steinway  Hall.  Second  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Overture,  "Anacreon,"  Cherubini;  Air,  "  Ocean, 
Thou  Mighty  Monster!"  Weber  (Frl.  LilH  Lehmann) ;  Sym- 
phony, No.  2,  D  major,  op.  73,  Brahms;  Hungarian  Rhapsody, 
No.  I  (No.  14  of  pianoforte  series),  Liszt;  Song,  "Die 
Allmacht,"  Schubert  (Frl.  Lehmann);  Overture,  "Tann- 
hauser,"  Wagner.     Conductor,  Wilhelm  Gericke. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Meyerbeer's  "  Huguenots."  Same  cast  as 
in  Brooklyn  on  December  27th,  except  that  Mme.  Pierson  was 
Valentine.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  FrQe  Home  for 
Incurables.      "To  Joy,"  K.  Greger  (double  quartet  from  the 
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Mendelssohn  Club) ;  Nocturne,  Chopin,  and  Valse  Caprice, 
Rubinstein  (Adele  Aus  der  Ohe) ;  "Spirit  of  the  Woods,"  and 
"The  Bird's  Question,"  Abt  (Miss  Marie  Bissell  and  ch  orus) 
Polonaise,  in  E,  Liszt  (Miss  Aus  der  Ohe);  Parting  (Glee  Club). 

Thursday^  Third. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Third  concert  of  the  Oratorio 
Society.  Liszt's  Oratorio  "  Christus"  performed.  Solo  parts 
in  the  hands  of  Miss  Ella  Earle,  Miss  Hattie  J.  Clapper,  Max 
Alvary,  and  Max  Heinrich.     Conductor,  Walter  J.  Damrosch. 

The  culmination  of  the  Liszt  cult  which  followed  naturally  after 
the  death  of  the  great  musician  was  reached  in  this  performance. 
Hereafter  it  will  be  impossible  for  any  one  truthfully  to  say  that 
justice  has  not  been  done  to  him  as  a  composer  in  America.  Of  his 
larger  choral  works  the  "Gran  Mass,"  "Prometheus,"  "The  Legend 
of  St.  Elizabeth,"  "The  BellsofStrasburg  Cathedral,"  and  "Christus" 
have  been  performed  in  the  United  States,  and  no  really  significant 
orchestral  or  pianoforte  composition  of  his  has  been  neglected. 
Many  of  the  pieces,  too,  have  been  performed  under  exceptionally 
favorable  circumstances,  and  if  they  have  not  won  great  favor  the 
fault  does  not  lie  with  the  interpreters. 

As  a  whole  "Christus"  was  heard  for  the  first  time  in  public  in 
this  country  on  this  occasion.  Its  first  part,  however,  had  previously 
been  given  by  the  Oratorio  Society  in  February,  1876,  and  the 
orchestral  pastoral  (called  the  ' '  Song  of  the  Shepherds  at  the 
Manger"  in  the  work)  was  on  a  programme  of  the  Philharmonic 
Society  in  the  season  1872-73 — within  a  very  short  time  of  the 
first  performance  of  the  oratorio  in  Weimar.  It  and  the  "March 
of  the  Three  Holy  Kings"  have  been  heard  several  times  since. 
The  credit  of  bringing  out  the  remainder  of  the  work  belongs  to 
Mr.  Walter  J.  Damrosch,  whose  leading  disclosed  careful  study  of 
the  score  and  entire  familiarity  with  its  contents.  Mr.  Damrosch's 
anxiety  to  do  justice  to  the  composition,  however,  led  him  to  what 
I  think  was  excessive  timidity  in  the  use  of  the  blue  pencil.  He 
showed  such  great  devotion  to  the  dead  composer  that  he  forgot 
the  obligations  due  to  a  living  audience,  and  the  performance  in 
consequence  was  wearying.     Heroic  treatment  is  easily  forgiven 
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in  the  preparation  of  a  score  by  Liszt  for  performance.  Of  all 
modern  composers  he  is  the  most  persistently  guilty  of  the  artistic 
sin  of  beating  his  ideas  into  tenuity  and  reiterating  them  to  the 
limit  of  endurance.  Mr.  Damrosch  sacrificed  the  "Pater  Noster" 
and  made  cuts  in  two  or  three  of  the  long  numbers ;  but  he  might 
have  gone  further  with  gratification  to  his  singers  and  the  public. 
Despite  a  great  deal  of  beautiful  music  "Christus"  is  a  monotonous 
work.  In  its  first  part  (deahng  with  the  Nativity)  its  simple, 
pastoral  prettinesses  become  cloying.  Later  its  persistent,  liturgical 
spirit  becomes  wearisome  for  want  of  moderation  and  contrast. 
Critics  who  confess  their  inability  to  take  an  interest  in  the  oratorio 
form  are  in  the  habit  of  admitting  that  within  the  church  some  of 
the  effectiveness,  which  has  been  weakened  by  the  dominant  taste 
for  dramatic  music,  might  be  recovered.  ''Christus"  furnishes 
them  a  splendid  illustration.  Of  all  the  compositions  of  its  class 
it  is  the  most  inappropriate  on  the  concert  stage.  As  religious  music 
it  is,  for  the  greater  part,  the  antipode  of  Rossini's  "Stabat  Mater." 
Take  out  one  or  two  numbers,  the  instrumental  storm  first  of  all, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  work  is  out  of  place  when  it  is  out  of  the 
church,  whereas  Rossini's  composition  seems  to  be  masquerading 
whenever  it  gets  within  church  walls.  This  fact  alone,  to  say 
nothing  of.  the  number  of  pieces  in  which  the  music  does  not 
reach  a  worthily  high  plane  of  excellence,  would  have  justified  Mr. 
Damrosch  in  abbreviating  the  novelty  more  than  he  did. 

''Christus"  occupies  an  entirely  unique  position  in  sacred 
music.  Liszt  calls  it  an  oratorio,  but  obliges  us  at  the  same  time  to 
extend  the  accepted  meaning  of  the  descriptive  word.  ''  Christus  " 
is  not  an  oratorio  in  the  same  sense  that  Handel's  and  Mendels- 
sohn's compositions,  based  on  religious  subjects,  are  oratorios. 
Nor  is  it  an  oratorio  in  the  sense  that  Bach's  Passions  are  oratorios. 
The  latter  were  evolved  out  of  a  mediaeval  church  service,  which 
employed  elements  drawn  from  dramatic  compositions  as  well  as  the 
liturgy  of  the  Church.  They  root  partly  in  the  old  miracle  plays 
and  mysteries  of  the  Middle  Ages,  but  their  origin  is  even  more 
remote.  The  custom  of  making  the  reading  of  the  Passion  a  special 
service  for  Holy  Week  was  followed  in  primitive  times.  In  the 
Eastern  Church  it  was  introduced  in  a  simple  dramatic  forrn  as 
early  as  the  fourth  century,  the  treatment  being  somewhat  like  the 
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Greek  tragedies,  the  text,  undoubtedly,  being  intoned  or  chanted. 
Unfortunately  this  period  is  one  of  almost  total  darkness  in  musical 
history,  and  there  is  hardly  ground,  even  for  speculation,  about  the 
character  of  the  music  then  used.  In  the  Western  Church,  until 
the  sixteenth  century,  the  Passion  was  read  in  a  way  that  gave  the 
service  one  element  which,  in  amplified  form,  is  found  in  the  music 
of  Bach.  Three  deacons  were  employed,  one  to  read,  or  rather 
chant  (the  Gregorian  melodies  being  used)  the  words  of  Christ, 
another  to  deliver  the  narrative  of  the  Evangelist,  and  the  third  to 
give  the  utterances  and  exclamations  of  the  apostles  and  the  people. 
This  was  the  "  Cantus  Passionis  Domini  nostri  Jesu  Christe  "  of  the 
Church,  and  had  so  strong  a  hold  upon  the  tastes  of  the  people  that 
it  was  preserved  by  Luther  in  the  Reformed  Church.  Under  this 
influence,  however,  it  was  speedily  amplified.  The  successive  steps 
of  the  progress  are  not  clear,  but  the  chorus  succeeded  to  the  part 
formerly  sung  by  the  third  deacon,  and  in  some  churches  the  whole 
Passion  was  sung  antiphonally  by  two  choirs.  In  the  seventeenth 
century  the  introduction  of  recitatives  and  arias  distributed  among 
the  characters  who  figured  in  the  recital,  gave  the  service  some  of 
the  dramatic  element,  the  eff'ectiveness,  lawfulness,  and  propriety  of 
which  inside  the  Church  had  been  conceded  in  the  favor  with  which 
the  old  miracles  plays  were  held.  The  introduction  of  chorales, 
sung  by  the  congregation,  seems  to  have  come  from  a  setting  of  a 
Passion  poem  in  1704,  by  Reinhard  Keiser.  They  were  called  then 
"  Soliloquia,"  and,  like  the  chorus  in  the  Greek  tragedy,  contained 
reflections  upon  the  progress  of  the  narrative.  A  Passion  by 
Johann  Sebastiani,  published  in  1672,  is  regarded  as  the  first  in 
which  the  concert  form  and  instrumental  accompaniments  were 
used.  Bach  not  only  brought  the  form  to  its  perfection,  but  also  to 
its  end.     His  are  the  last  Passions  that  figure  in  musical  history. 

Though  the  oratorio  as  fixed  by  Handel  and  cultivated  by 
Mendelssohn  occasionally  makes  use  of  dramatic  forms  of  expression, 
it  is  epical  rather  than  dramatic.  As  a  rule  it  avoids  individualization, 
which  is  the  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Bach  Passions. 
Moreover,  it  depends  on  the  higher  artificial  art  forms  for  its  vehicles 
of  expression,  while  the  Passions  of  Handel's  great  contemporary 
find  some  of  their  most  eloquent  accents  in  the  congregational 
hymns  which  in  many  cases  sprang  from  secular  folk  tunes,  in  which, 
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outside  the  church,  the  people  voiced  their  loves.  Liszt's  method 
differs  essentially  from  both  of  them.  It  is  as  distinctively  Catholic 
as  Bach's  is  distinctively  Protestant.  It  roots  in  the  liturgy  of  the 
Church.  In  fact  it  cannot  better  be  defined  than  Pohl  has  defined 
it,  namely :  '  'An  artistic  compilation  of  the  Catholic  cult,  as  grouped 
in  the  chief  episodes  in  the  story  of  the  life  and  sufferings  of  Christ, 
or  based  on  the  fundamental  articles  of  faith."  Two  large  divisions 
of  the  work  are  filled  with  hymns  which  publish  the  emotions  of  the 
Virgin  Mother — At  the  Manger  and  Beside  the  Cross — yet  Mary  is 
not  introduced  in  character  in  any  manner.  In  fact  there  are  but 
two  instances  in  which  we  recognize  a  figure  in  the  lofty  drama  of 
human  redemption  as  speaking  in  person.  Christ  rebukes  his 
disciples  during  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  utters  the 
agonizing  prayer  in  the  Garden  of  Gethsemane,  speaking  in  each 
case  through  a  solo  voice  and  with  appropriately  dramatic  accents. 
In  these  two  instances  Liszt  touches  hands  with  Bach.  With  Handel 
he  seems  to  hold  no  communion.  It  will  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
while  holding  aloof  from  the  old  epical  oratorio  he  has  resisted  the 
tendency  to  the  dramatic  oratorio  which  finds  its  germs  in  Bach, 
and  is  now  dominant  in  this  department  to  such  a  degree  that 
the  division  walls  between  it  and  the  lyric  drama  are  threatening 
to  break  down.  In  the  ' '  biblical  operas "  of  Rubinstein  they  are 
already  demolished. 

The  textual  material  employed  by  Liszt  he  derived  from  the 
Vulgate  and  the  Liturgy  of  the  Catholic  Church.  A  large  portion 
of  the  musical  material  he  also  borrowed  from  the  time-honored 
service.  The  ancient  Easter  hymn,  "O  Filii  et  Filiae,"  he  intro- 
duced with  its  original  melody,  retained  in  all  its  simplicity,  but 
provided  with  harmonies  in  the  Dorian  mode.  The  melodic  basis  ot 
the  famous  sequence,  "Stabat  mater  dolorosa,"  is  Gregorian;  so  is 
the  principal  subject  of  the  instrumental  prelude  in  which  he  aims  to 
give  expression  to  a  prophetic  voice  from  the  Old  Dispensation. 
The  ''Beatitudes"  from  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  are  set  in 
antiphony  between  solo  baritone  and  chorus,  standing  for  priest  and 
congregation.  The  proclamation  of  the  Angel  at  the  birth  of  Christ 
is  similarly  treated.  Always  we  hear  the  voice  of  the  Church. 
The  inspiration  of  the  work  in  all  its  parts,  whether  it  be  recog- 
nized or  not  as  artistically  profound  and  beautiful  is  the  breath  of 
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unquestioned  and  unquestioning  faith,  which  has  its  simplest  and 
most  naive  expression  in  the  pastoral  song  at  the  manger,  its  most 
pathetic  and  lovable  utterance  in  the  song  of  the  Virgin  Mother 
contemplating  the  divine  child,  and  its  most  sturdy  and  militant 
proclamation  in  the  chorus  on  the  words:  "Tu  es  Petrus  et  super 
hanc  petram  aedificabo  ecclesiam  meam :  et  portae  inferi  non 
praevalebunt."  The  strong  tincture  of  mysticism  which  can  be  seen 
pervading  the  whole  life  of  Liszt  is  sufficient  answer  to  the  question 
why  in  an  age  which  differs  so  widely  from  that  which  created  the 
textual  material  which  he  used,  he  was  able  to  reflect  in  his  music 
the  spirit  of  mediaeval  religion. 

It  is  said  that  Liszt  conceived  the  idea  of  composing  an  oratorio 
'^Christus"  twenty  years  before  he  carried  it  out.  The  germs  of 
the  work,  which  appeared  in  1866,  are  to  be  found  in  the  "Beati- 
tudes" and  the  "  Pater  Noster,"  which  Liszt  composed,  soon  after 
he  abandoned  concert-giving  and  settled  in  Weimar  thirty  years 
ago.  His  thoughts  at  the  time  were  much  engrossed  with  Church 
music,  other  compositions  which  date  from  that  period  being  the 
Mass  composed  for  the  dedication  of  the  Cathedral  in  Gran, 
Hungary,  and  hence  styled  the  ''Graner  Messe  "  in  the  books,  a 
mass  for  male  voices,  an  ''Ave  Maria,  and  several  Psalms.  The 
"Pater  Noster,'''  and  "Beatitudes,"  were  pubHshed  separately  at 
the  time,  and  soon  afterward  made  the  nucleus  of  the  oratorio. 

Liszt  divides  his  work  into  three  parts,  containing  fourteen 
musical  numbers.  His  plan  and  the  contents  of  the  oratorio  are 
disclosed  to  a  glance  when  brought  together  in  the  following 
scheme : 

First  Part.  — "  Christmas  Oratorio." 

I.  Orchestral  introduction  in  two  parts.  Prophecy  (fugato  on  chief 
subject  of  the  work),  and  fulfillment  (pastoral  movement).  The  motto  from 
Isaiah  xlv,  8. 

II.  Proclamation  of  Christ's  birth  and  Angelic  hymn  ("  Gloria  in  ex- 
celsis"). 

III.  "  Stabat  mater  speciosa," — the  hymn  of  the  Virgin  at  the  Manger. 

IV.  Song  of  the  shepherds  at  the  Manger  (orchestral  pastorale). 

V.  Adoration  of  the  Magi.  March  for  orchestra  alone,  in  illustra- 
tion of  the  motto  :  "  Et  ecce  Stella,  quam  viderant  in  Oriente,  antecedebat. 
Apertis  thesauris  suis,  obtulerunt  Magi  Domino  aurum,  thus  et  myrrham." 
(Matth.  II,  9-11.) 
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Second  Part. — "After  Epiphany." 

VI.  The  Beatitudes.  Baritone  solo  and  chorus.  Words  from  Christ's 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

VII.  The  Lord's  Prayer. 

VIII.  The  Founding  of  the  Church.  "Tu  es  Petrus,"  etc.,  chorus  and 
orchestra. 

IX.  The  Miracle.  Christ  stills  the  storm  on  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  De- 
scriptive orchestral  piece,  with  baritone  solo  and  male  chorus. 

X.  The  Entry  into  Jerusalem.     Chorus,  solo  quartfet,  and  orchestra. 

Third  Part. — "The  Passion  and  Resurrection." 

XI.  Christ's  Agony  in  the  Garden.  Descriptive  orchestral  music,  with 
baritone  solo. 

XII.  "  Stabat  mater  dolorosa."  Hymn  of  the  Virgin  Mother  beside 
the  Cross. 

XIII.  Ancient  Easter  hymn,  'O  Filii  et  Filiae,"  with  traditional 
melody,  Dorian  harmonies*  and  organ  accompaniment. 

XIV.  The  Resurrection,  chorus,  solo  quartet,  and  orchestra. 

The  purpose  of  the  orchestral  numbers  of  the  first  part  is  set 
forth  in  the  mottos  placed  over  them.  The  prophecy  of  Isaiah  is 
typified  in  the  subject  of  the  fugato  which  is  to  be  accepted  as 
the  musical  key  to  the  work. 

The  introduction  has  two  parts,  as  h^s  been  suggested  in  the 
scheme  given  above.  The  pastoral  second  part,  also  built  out  of 
the  principal  subject,  tells  its  own  simple  story.  Like  the  longer 
pastoral  symphony  which  follows  the  "Stabat  mater  speciosa," 
it  suggests  the  rustic  music  which  the  pifferari  still  play  at  the 
annual  Christmas  celebrations  in  some  parts  of  Italy.  Handel 
constructed  the  exquisite  "Pastoral  Symphony"  in  "The  Messiah," 
through  which,  as  one  of  the  Georges  said,  "one  can  see  the  stars 
shining,"  out  of  some  of  this  music.  The  Nativity  Hymn,  "Stabat 
mater  speciosa,"  was  recovered  for  the  Church  from  the  mass  of 
mediaeval  poetry,  in  which  it  had  been  lost  for  centuries,  by  O.  F. 
Ozanam,  thirty  odd  years  ago.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  composition 
of  Jacopone,  or  Jacobus  de  Benedictis,  a  Franciscan  monk  of  the 
thirteenth  century,  who  wrote  the  more  familiar  ' '  Stabat  mater  dolo- 
rosa." There  is  no  evidence  except  the  parallelism  of  the  poems 
to  justify  the  theory  of  single  authorship. 
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Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Flotow's  "  Martha."  Lady  Harriet ^Yd,vX\Yi^ 
L'Allemand;  Nancy,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis;  Tristan,  William 
Hamilton;  Plu7ikett,  A.  E.  Stoddard;  Lionel,  Charles  Bassett; 
Sheriff,  John  Alton.     Conductor,  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

Steinway  Hall.  Farewell  concert  tendered  to  Mme.  Isidora 
Martinez.  Overture,  "II  Regento,"  Mercadante  (Seventh 
Regiment  Band);  "O  schneller,  mein  Ross,"  Max  Spicker  (C. 
Steinbuch);  Fantasia,  A  minor,  for  violin,  Mollenhauer  (Edward 
Mollenhauer);  "Vane,  vane,"  Meyerbeer  (Mme.  Martinez); 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  12,  Liszt  (Seventh  Regiment  Band); 
Quartet  from  "Sicilian  Vespers,"  Verdi.  "Military"  Sym- 
phony, Haydn  (Seventh  Regiment  Band) ;  Air  from  "  Dalilah," 
Saint-Saens  (Miss  Alma  dell  Martin) ;  Etude,  Chopin,  and 
"  Fairy  Fingers,"  Mills  (S.  B.  Mills);  Air,  "Waft  her  Angels," 
Handel  (Fred.  Harvey);  "Ave  Maria,"  from  "Otello,"  Verdi 
(Mme.  Martinez);  Grand  March,  op.  108,  Mendelssohn  (Sev- 
enth Regiment  Band). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Fourth  matinee  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  Symphony,  G  minor,  Mozart ;  Concert 
Air,  "Infelice,"  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Jennie  Button);  Three 
Hungarian  Dances,  Brahms;  "  Largo,"  Handel-Hellmesberger; 
Scherzo  from  "A  Midsummer  Night's  Dream,"  Mendelssohn; 
Songs:  "A  Dream,"  Rubinstein,  "Devotion,"  Schumann 
(Miss  Dutton) ;  Symphonic  Poem,  "Tasso,"  Liszt.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-fifth  organ 
recital.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  C  minor  (Book  HI,  No.  6),  Bach; 
Andante  from  the  Unfinished  Symphony  in  B  minor,  Schubert 
(arranged  by  E.  Prout) ;  Sonata,  D  minor,  W.  T.  Best;  Two 
Pieces  in  Canon  form  (Lento  and  Allegro  Giocoso),  from  op. 
35,  Jadassohn;  Concert  Piece,  in  E-flat  minor,  Thiele. 

Chickering  Hall.  4  p.  m.  First  organ  and  harp  matinee,  of 
George  W.  Morgan  and  Miss  Maud  Morgan.  Organ  Concerto, 
Rink  (arranged  by  Best) ;    Fantasia  for  Harp,  Parish  Alvars ; 
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Organ  Fugue,  in  D,  Bach;  Cavatina,  "Una  voce  poco  fa," 
Rossini  (Mrs.  Blanche  Stone  Barton) ;  Andante,  in  F,  for  organ, 
Batiste;  Harp  Solo,  movement  from  "The  Lessons,"  Handel;. 
"  Fest  Overture,"  for  organ,  Leutner;  Duo,  harp  and  organ, 
Mendelssohn. 

Friday,  Fourth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  given  by  Mr.  Holst-Hansen.  Allegro 
Energico  from  Quartet  in  C  minor,  C.  Rauchenecker  (Beetho- 
ven Quartet);  Ballad, "Archibald  Douglas,"  Lowe  (Mr.  Holst- 
Hansen) ;  Pianoforte  Solos:  "Lullaby,"  Floersheim,  and 
"Spinnerlied,"  Wagner-Liszt  (Frl.  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe);  Songs: 
"  Wonneverktindung,"  J.  Sucher,  and  "Zu  deinen  Fiissen," 
Lassen  (Mrs.  Marie  Gramm);  Violoncello  Solos:  "Berceuse," 
Schubert,  and  "Spinnerlied,"  Popper  (Adolf  Hartdegen); 
Songs :  ' '  Marie, "  Jensen,  and  ' '  Liebestreu  "  and  ' '  Meine  Liebe 
ist  griin,"  Brahms  (Mr.  Holst-Hansen);  Andante  Cantabile, 
Tschaikowsky,  and  "  Liebesliedchen,"  Taubert  (Beethoven 
Quartet);  Songs:  "Dein,"C.  Bohm,  and  " Lithauisches  Lied," 
Chopin  (Mrs.  Gramm);  Rhapsodie  Hongroise,  No.  2,  Liszt 
(Frl.  Aus  der  Ohe). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  EngHsh  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Gounod's  "Faust."  For  cast  see  under 
December  28th.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Saturday,  Fifth. 

Steinway  Hall.  3  p.  m.  First  song  recital  by  Herr  Anton 
Schott,  assisted  by  Miss  Auguste  M.  Fischer,  pianoforte. 
Gavotte,  in  G  minor.  Bach ;  Capriccios,  in  F-sharp  minor  and 
B  minor,  op.  76,  Brahms;  Song  Cyle,  "An  die  feme  Geliebte," 
op.  98,  Beethoven ;  Prelude,  and  Valse,  in  A-flat,  Chopin ; 
Songs:  "Am  Meer,"  and  "Der  Lindenbaum,"  Schubert,  "Die 
beiden  Grenadiere,"  Schumann,  "Immer  ist  Undank  Loge's 
Lohn"  ("Rheingold"),  and  Liebeslied  ("Walkiire"),  Wagner; 
"Abends,"  Raff,  and  "Gnomenreigen,"  Liszt;  Songs:  "Waldes- 
gesprach,"  "Die  Lotusblume,"  "  WanderHed,"  Schumann. 
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Chickering  Hall.  Third  concert  of  the  Beethoven  String  Quartet. 
Quartet,  E-flat,  op.  12,  Mendelssohn;  Songs:  "Zum  ersten 
Mai,"  Moszkowski,  and  ''Rathsel,"  Rubinstein  (Miss  Fannie 
Hirsch) ;  Adagio,  Rauchenecker;  Menuet,  B.  Scholz;  Songs: 
"Vorsatz,"  Lassen,  and  "  Er,  der  Herrlichste,"  Schumann 
(Miss  Hirsch);  Quartet,  E-flat,  op.  38,  Rheinberger  (piano- 
forte, Paul  Tidden). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Opera  in  English  by 
the  National  Opera  Company.  Verdi's  "Aida."  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-sixth  organ 
recital.  Postlude  for  Christmas  ("Good  King  Wencelas") 
Garrett ;  Andante  Cantabile,  A  major,  Paladilhe ;  Variations  on 
"Jerusalem,  the  Golden,"  Spark;  Air,  "Let  the  Bright  Sera- 
phim," Handel  (Mme.  Vogrich) ;  "O  cessate  di  piargarmi," 
Scarlatti;  Concertsatz,  C  minor,  Thiele;  Nuptial  March,  op.  25, 
No.  I,  Guilmant ;  Song,  "As  o'er  the  Past  my  Memory 
Strays,"  Max  Vogrich  (Mme.  Vogrich);  Sonata,  A  minor.  No. 
4,  Rheinberger. 

Steck  Hall.  First  of  two  soirees  by  the  Metropolitan  Trio  Club 
(Carl  Ficke,  pianoforte ;  C.  Rothemund,  violin ;  Robert  Reitz, 
violoncello.)  Trio,  A  major,  op.  112,  Rheinberger;  Solo  for 
VioHn,  "Othello  Fantasia,"  Ernst;  Romanza,  in  F  minor,  for 
pianoforte,  violin,  and  'cello,  C.  Rothemund;  Pianoforte 
Solos:  Gavotte,  E-flat,  Reinecke,  Etude,  op.  25,  No.  i,  and 
Scherzo,  B  minor,  Chopin;  Trio,  B-flat,  op.  11,  Beethoven. 

Steinway  Hall.  Pianoforte  recital  by  Carlos  Sobrino.  Sonata 
Appassionata,  op.  57,  Beethoven;  Variations,  F  major,  op.  6, 
No.  II,  Mozart;  Etudes  en  Forme  de  Variations,  C  minor, 
op.  13,  Schumann;  Sonata,  No.  2,  B-flat  minor,  op.  35, 
Chopin;  Capriccio,  op.  92,  Raff;  Lullaby,  Otto  Floersheim ; 
"  Chapi's  Spanish  Serenade,"  Sobrino;  "Nuits  Blanches," 
No.  9,  op.  82,  Heller;   Grande  Polonaise,  Liszt. 
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Monday^  Seventh. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Delibes's  "Lakme."  Cast:  Lakme^  Pauline 
L'Allemand ;  Milakafitha^  A.  E.  Stoddard ;  Gerald.,  Charles 
Bassett;  Frederick^  W.  H.  Lee;  Ellen,  Amanda  Fabris ;  Rose^ 
Rose  Ritchie;  Mrs.  Bentson,  Mathilde  V\\\\\\y>y>'^;  Mallika,  Jessie 
Bartlett  Davis;  Hadji,  W.  H.  Fessenden.  Conductor,  Gustav 
Hinrichs. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Afternoon  concert  of  Mr.  Courtice 
Pounds.  Organ  Solo,  Chromatic  Fantasia,  Thiele  (John 
White);  Air,  "Where'er  You  Walk,"  Handel,  and  Song, 
"The  Daily  Question,"  Meyer-Hellmund  (Mr.  Pounds); 
Pianoforte  Solos :  Berceuse,  Chopin,  and  Valse  Brillante, 
Vogrich  (Max  Vogrich) ;  Song,  "Saint  Ivresse,"  Gounod 
(Eugene  Oudin) ;  Songs:  "Zauberlied,"  Meyer-Hellmund,  and 
Mazurka,  Chopin- Viardot  (Frl.  Lilli  Lehmann);  Songs:  "Good- 
bye," Vogrich,  and  "  Maid  of  the  Mill,"  Stephen  Adams  (Mr. 
Pounds);  Duets:  "O  that  we  two  were  Maying,"  A.  M.  Smith, 
and  "  Ich  wollt'  meine  Lieb'  ergosse  sich,"  Mendelssohn  (Frl. 
Lehmann  and  Mr.  Pounds);  Song,  "  Le  nom  de  Marie"  Gou- 
nod (Mr.  Oudin). 

Chickering  Hall.  Fourth  concert,  last  of  the  ninth  season,  of 
the  Philharmonic  Club.  Quartet,  op.  17,  No.  3,  Rubinstein; 
Air,  "  Ach  nur  einmal  noch  im  Leben,"  from  "Titus,"  Mozart 
(Mrs.  F.  Kirpal) ;  Sonata,  for  pianoforte,  flute,  and  violin,  "Aus 
dem  musikalischen  Opfer,"  Bach  (Max  Liebling,  Eugene 
Weiner,  and  Richard  Arnold);  Songs:  "  Die  Fahrt  zum  Hades,'' 
Schubert,  and  "  Margareth'  am  Thore,"  Jensen  (Mrs.  Kirpal); 
/  Octet,  op.  80,  Heinrich  Hofmann  (Richard  Arnold  and  Philip 

Faerber,  violins,  Friedhold  Hemmann,  viola,  Emil  Schenck, 
violoncello,  Eugene  Weiner,  flute,  J.  Drewes,  clarinet,  C. 
Pieper,  horn,  Adolph  Sohst,  bassoon). 

The  Octet  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fifth  evening  concert  of  the 
Thomas   Popular   Series.      Overture,  "Tannhauser,"  Wagner; 
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Air,  from  the  Suite  in  D,  Bach ;  March  Movement,  from  the 
"  Lenore  "  Symphony,  Raff;  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Danse  Maca- 
bre," Saint-Saens  ;  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  2,  Liszt;  "  Bal 
Costume"  (second  series),  Rubinstein;  "Largo,"  Handel- 
Hellmesberger;  Waltz,  "  Im  Wiener  Wald,"  Strauss;  Invocation, 
Minuet  of  the  Will-o'-the-Wisps,  Dance  of  the  Sylphs,  and 
Rakoczy  March,  from  "  Damnation  of  Faust,"  Berlioz.  Con- 
ductor, Theodore  Thomas. 

Wedfiesday,  Ninth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  of  Mr.  A.  Abramoff,  basso.  "  Aufent- 
halt,"  Schubert  (Mr.  Abramoff);  Polonaise,  in  D,  for  violin, 
Wieniawski  (Michael  Banner);  "The  Traveller,"  Godard  (Mrs. 
Anna  Bulkley  Hills) ;  Minuet,  Haydn,  and  "  Du  liebes  Aug'," 
Reichardt  (zither  solos :  Miss  Kitty  Berger) ;  Air,  from  ' '  Don 
Carlos,"  Verdi  (Mr.  Abramoff);  "Rose  Softly  Blooming," 
Spohr  (Mrs.  Bulkley  Hills);  "  L'  Adieu,"  Berger,  "Tyrolienne," 
Grassmann  (Miss  Berger) ;  Russian  Romance,  Rubinstein  (Mr. 
Abramoff). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Verdi's  "A'ida."  Conductor,  Theodore 
Thomas. 

Thursday,   Tenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Second  song  recital  by  Herr  Anton 
Schott,  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  E.  Garlichs,  pianoforte.  Ballade, 
A-flat,  Chopin;  "Adelaide,"  Beethoven;  "Nina,"  Pergolese- 
Joseffy;  Valse,  E  minor,  Chopin;  "Trock'ne  Blumen,"  "  Friih- 
lingsglaube,"  "Standchen,"  Schubert;  "  Reiselied,"  "  Ich 
hort'  ein  Voglein,"  Mendelssohn;  Liebeslied,  "Walkiire," 
Wagner;  Valse  Caprice,  Rubinstein;  "Wenn  Du  im  Traume," 
Abt;  "An  den  Rhein,"  Stark;  "Die  beiden  Grenadiere," 
Schumann. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Fifth  matinee  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  "  Marche  Heroique,"  Massenet; 
Bacchanal,    "Tannhauser,"  Wagner;    Serenade,   in   D,  op.  9, 
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Fuchs ;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  No.  2,  in  A,  Liszt  (Rafael 
Joseffy) ;  ''Scherzo  Capriccioso,"  op.  dd,  Dvorak;  Overture, 
"Triomphale,"  Rubinstein.     Conductor,   Theodore   Thomas. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-sixth  organ 
recital.  Concerto,  in  F,  No.  5,  Handel  (arranged  by  Best); 
Andante,  in  A,  from  Pianoforte  Sonata,  op.  13,  No.  22,  Dussek 
(arranged  by  E.  Prout) ;  Sonata,  in  B  minor.  No.  10,  op.  146, 
Rheinberger;  Offertory,  in  D,  op.  52,  No.  i,  Guilmant;  Grand 
Solemn  March,  in  E-flat,  Smart. 

Chickering  Hall.  4  p.  m.  Second  organ  and  harp  matinee  of 
George  W.  Morgan  and  Miss  Maud  Morgan.  Organ  Concerto, 
Corelli;  Elegy,  for  harp,  Carl  Oberthiir;  Organ  Prelude,  in  B 
minor,  Bach;  Cavatina,  "Una  voce  poco  fa,"  Rossini  (Mrs. 
Blanche  Stone  Barton) ;  Concert  Piece,  for  organ,  G.  W. 
Morgan;  Study,  for  harp,  in  imitation  of  a  mandolin.  Parish 
Alvars;  Overture,  "Zampa,"  Herold;  Duo,  harp  and  organ, 
"Lullaby,"  Oberthiir. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Opera  in  EngUsh  by  the  National 
Opera  Company,  Gounod's  "Faust."  Conductor,  Gustav 
Hinrichs. 

Friday,  Eleventh. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English,  and  ballet  by 
the  National  Opera  Company.  "  The  Marriage  of  Jeannette," 
comic  opera  in  one  act  by  Victor  Masse.  Cast:  Jeannette, 
Pauline  L'Allemand;  Jean,  William  H.  Lee.  "Coppelia," 
ballet  in  three  acts,  by  Charles  Nuitter  and  A.  Saint-Leon,  the 
music  by  Leo  Delibes.  Cast :  Swanilda,  Marie  Giuri ;  Frantz, 
Felicita  Carozzi;  Coppelius,  Mamert  Bibeyran;  Bell  Ringer, 
M.  Cammarano;  Landlady,  Catarina  Coralli;  Lord  of  the 
Manor  and  Burgomaster,  M.  Romeo;  Assistant,  M.  Spinaponti; 
Coppelia,  Mile.  Paporello.      Conductor,  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

Delibes's  "Coppelia"  was  on  this  occasion  presented  for  the 
first  time  to  a  New  York  pubhc.  The  ballet  belongs  to  the  most 
popular  compositions  of  its  class,  and    has  long  been  one  of  the 
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admired  entertainments  in  the  opera  houses  of  Europe.  It  deserves 
the  distinction,  too.  There  is  perhaps  a  httle  less  artistic  refinement 
and  grace  in  its  music  than  in  that  of  "Sylvia"  by  the  same 
composer,  but  it  has  an  advantage  over  that  ballet  of  an  intelligible 
and  amusing  plot,  and  in  the  humorous  vein  that  runs  through  a 
portion  of  its  score.  The  plot  of  the  ballet  is  one  that  has  often 
done  service  heretofore.  It  would  be  difficult  to  trace  it  to  its 
origin,  which  is  at  least  as  old  in  one  of  its  elements  as  the  story  of 
Pygmalion  and  Galatea.  The  direct  suggestion  seems  to  have  come 
from  E.  T.  A.  Hoffmann's  story,  ''Sandman,"  which  was  cleverly 
utilized  by  Offenbach  in  his  comic  opera '' Contes  d'Hoffmann," 
which  was  heard  here  four  or  five  years  ago.  Prior  to  that  time 
Adolphe  Adam  had  used  the  same  motive  in  his  "  Poupee  de 
Nuremberg  "  and  (alas  for  the  record !)  New  York  last  season  saw  a 
maltreatment  of  the  same  material  in  "Pepita,"  perpetrated  by 
Solomon  and  a  conscienceless  librettist.  The  fun  had  by  a  jealous 
young  woman  who  gets  into  an  automaton-maker's  cabinet  to 
discover  the  identity  of  the  young  woman  whose  appearance  at  the 
window  of  the  house  was  threatening  to  undermine  her  in  the 
affections  of  her  lover  is  the  main  business  of  the  piece,  which  is 
lengthened  by  the  addition  of  a  fete  and  other  devices  for  affording 
opportunities  for  principals  and  corps  to  dance.  The  music  is  all 
bright  and  sparkling  and  comes  with  refreshing  naturalness  and 
sanity  after  the  same  composer's  "Lakme."  The  humor  of  the 
little  piece  to  which  the  automatons  go  through  their  angular 
performances  in  the  second  act  is  bewitching.  There  are  also  some 
variations  on  a  Polish  melody  in  the  first  act  which  are  more  than 
pretty  and  clever. 

Satuj^day,  Twelfth. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Fifth  concert  of  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society.  Rubinstein's  "Paradise  Lost"  per- 
formed. Solo  voices,  Miss  Jennie  Button,  Miss  Cornefia  Van 
Zanten,  Miss  Belle  M.  Martin,  Theodore  Toedt,  Myron  W. 
Whitney,  and  A.  E.  Stoddard.  Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 
Chorus  Master,  Paul  Tidden. 

Notwithstanding  that  a  brilliant  success  cannot  be  chronicled  for 
the  work,  the  first  complete  performance  of  Rubinstein's  "Paradise 
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Lost"  in  the  United  States,  which  took  place  on  this  occasion,  was 
an  occurrence  of  no  Httle  interest.  It  cannot  be  set  down  as  of 
profound  artistic  significance,  and  it  did  but  Httle  to  advance  the 
reputation  which  Rubinstein  enjoys  in  this  country,  but  for  many 
reasons  nevertheless  it  was  interesting.  First,  it  came  at  a  time 
when  the  prospect  of  hearing  the  first  of  the  composer's  operas 
that  has  crossed  the  ocean  had  put  the  name  of  Rubinstein  into 
everybody's  mouth.  This  excited  curiosity  in  a  work  which  the 
composer  would  have  us  believe  is  closely  related  to  the  lyric 
drama.  Then  it  came  while  the  singular  fact  was  fresh  in  the 
memory  that  no  less  than  three  local  conductors  had  announced 
Rubinstein's  latest  work  (the  symphony  composed  for  the  opening 
of  the  new  Gewandhaus  in  Leipsic)  in  their  prospectuses  and  then 
all  withdrawn  it,  two  after  reading  the  score  and  one  after  sub- 
mitting it  to  trial  with  his  band.  Instances  of  this  kind  seldom 
occur,  and  without  wishing  in  any  way  to  reflect  upon  the  merits  of 
the  new  work  the  fact  is  submitted  as  a  bit  of  evidence  which  may 
or  may  not  have  been  needed  to  prove  that  Rubinstein's  name  is 
as  little  a  guarantee  as  that  of  any  other  musician  of  the  value  of  a 
composition  to  which  it  is  attached.  In  music  only  hearing  is 
believing ;  not  even  seeing,  as  Herr  Seidl  demonstrated  when  in  the 
eleventh  hour  he  substituted  Beethoven's  "Eroica"  for  the  new 
symphony. 

The  oratorio  which  the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society  brought 
forward  is  not  a  new  work.  In  fact  it  attained  its  legal  majority 
more  than  six  years  ago.  The  score  was  printed  in  i860,  but  unless 
we  are  misinformed,  it  waited  fifteen  years  for  its  first  performance, 
which  took  place  in  Diisseldorf  in  November,  1875.  Four  years 
after  that  first  performance,  the  most  beautiful  and  largest  of  the 
three  parts  into  which  the  work  was  divided.  Part  II,  had  an 
exceedingly  creditable  performance  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the 
twenty-first  festival  of  the  North  American  Sangerbund,  held  in 
Cincinnati  in  June,  1879.  I^  this  performance  a  chorus  of  five 
hundred  voices  and  an  orchestra  of  one  hundred  instruments  were 
employed,  and  the  effect  in  spite  of  the  drawbacks  incident  to  a 
festival  in  which  the  choir  is  composed  of  a  number  of  singing 
societies  brought  together  for  the  purpose  was  more  impressive  than 
on  the  present  occasion.     The  language  used  was  German,  which 
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also  had  its  advantage  in  one  respect,  for  the  EngUsh  translation 
made  by  Mr.  Henry  Hersee  for  the  London  Philharmonic  Society, 
which  was  used  by  the  Brooklyn  Society,  is  a  pitiful  specimen  of 
hackwork.  The  Cincinnati  performance  of  Part  II,  and  the  per- 
formance of  the  concluding  chorus  of  that  part  by  the  Brooklyn 
Philharmonic  Society,  are  the  only  American  performances  of  any 
of  this  music  of  which  I  have  knowledge  previous  to  the  perform- 
ance under  consideration. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  cities  which  have  not  heard  the  work 
have  been  deprived  of  a  very  great  pleasure.  The  most  powerful 
impression  that  it  made  was  one  of  disappointment.  Years  ago 
(I  have  forgotten  the  time  as  well  as  the  occasion)  the  excellent  critic 
and  historian,  A.  W.  Ambros,  writing  of  Rubinstein  as  a  composer, 
recalled  a  fantastic  tale  by  Kotzebue  in  which  there  is  a  King 
Purmentor  who  is  a  powerful  giant,  but  only  from  sunrise  to  mid- 
night ;  on  the  stroke  of  the  midnight  bell  he  shrinks  up  to  a  pigmy 
and  so  remains  until  dawn.  So,  this  was  Ambros's  application  of 
the  story,  one  might  fancy  that  Purmentor-Rubinstein  had  composed 
the  "Ocean  Symphony"  before  and  the  opera  ''Feramors"  after 
midnight.  With  the  sincerest  admiration  for  the  artistic  character 
of  the  great  Russian  I  fear  that  critical  posterity  will  make  as  sharp 
a  classification  of  Rubinstein's  compositions  as  is  indicated  in  the 
story,  and  that,  a  few  choruses  excepted,  all  ''Paradise  Lost"  will 
be  put  in  the  second  class  along  with  "Feramors."  Rubinstein 
calls  the  work  a  "  Biblical  opera,"  but  it  is  even  less  entitled  to  such 
a  designation  than  "The  Tower  of  Babel"  produced  here  in 
1 88 1  by  Dr.  Damrosch.  If  Rubinstein  were  ever  to  realize  the 
dream  which  he  had  when  he  invented  the  designation  "Biblical" 
or  "sacred  opera,"  we  should  expect  the  public  to  be  privileged  in 
the  case  of  "The  Tower  of  Babel"  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  last 
chorus  while  looking  at  a  stage  picture  showing  a  glimpse  of 
Heaven  open  and  the  Almighty  on  his  throne,  and  at  the  same  time 
of  a  yawning  hell  with  Satan  and  his  angels  exercising  their  dread 
dominion.  To  mimic  such  scenes  successfully  enough  to  preserve 
a  serious  frame  of  mind  in  the  observer,  would  tax  the  ingenuity  of 
a  much  greater  stage  machinist  than  Wagner.  And  yet  the  scene 
would  be  even  less  difficult  to  place  seriously  upon  the  stage  than 
any  one  of  the  scenes  which  make  up  "Paradise  Lost."     Here  we 
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have  three  acts  in  the  great  drama  whose  subject  matter  occupied 
Mihon  in  the  composition  of  his  great  epic  :  Act  I,  Satan's  rebeUion 
and  overthrow;  Act  II,  the  creation  in  what  Huxley  would  call  not 
the  Mosaic  but  the  Miltonic  order ;  Act  III,  temptation,  fall,  and 
punishment  of  our  first  parents,  with  the  laments,  promises,  and 
denunciations  of  the  angels  blended  with  the  triumphant  shouts  of 
the  devils  as  the  grand  choral  climax.  Fancy  stage  pictures  for 
episodes  like  these !  Evidently  when  Rubinstein  denominated 
"Paradise  Lost"  an  opera  he  meant  it  to  be  taken  in  a  Pickwickian 
sense. 

The  desire  to  make  that  dramatic  which  can  only  in  the  nature 
of  the  case  he  epical  has  led  Rubinstein  into  some  singular  perform- 
ances. I  believe  that  when  the  score  of  ''Paradise  Lost"  was  first 
printed  it  contained  an  angelic  personage  named  Abdiel  who  made 
all  the  proclamations  which  now  fall  to  the  part  of  A  Voice,  be- 
ginning each  with  the  words,  "And  God  said,"  precisely  like  the 
parallel  recitatives  in  Haydn's  "Creation."  Rubinstein  himself  cut 
out  the  prefatory  words,  and  by  that  act  made  A  Voice  stand  for 
God  himself.  The  result  is  that  his  work  is  burdened  with  a  color- 
less, monotonous  small-calibre  Deity,  a  Deity  who  sings  tenor  and  is 
satisfied  to  be  introduced  with  a  typical  phrase  composed  of  half  a 
dozen  inversions  of  the  common  chord.  More  absurd  still  is  the 
fact  that  while  Rubinstein  prescribes  specifically  that  the  singer  who 
takes  the  part  of  A  Voice  shall  be  invisible  during  the  second 
part,  he  does  not  say  anything  about  it  in  the  first  and  third,  and  so 
on  the  occasion  under  review  the  public  were  treated  to  the  singu- 
lar spectacle  of  a  singer  who  uttered  the  words  of  Jehovah  in  a 
dialogue  with  Adam,  and  who  had  kept  himself  out  of  sight  during 
the  work  of  creation,  standing  elbow  to  elbow  with  the  representa- 
tive of  Adam,  and  asking  him  in  liquid  tenor  tones:  "Adam,  where 
art  thou?  Adam,  why  didst  thou  hide  thyself?"  And  further  ad- 
dressing him  in  this  astonishing  English:  "Adam,  what  wast  thou 
did?"  But  by  this  time  the  public  had  probably  come  to  expect 
little  from  a  Deity  who  created  in  his  own  image  a  man  and 
woman  whose  first  observations  were  those  which  we  expect  from 
one  coming  out  of  a  faint  in  a  drawing-room,  ' '  Who  am  I  ?  Where 
am  I?"  and  were  beyond  either  surprise  or  disappointment.  These 
are  some  of  the  amazingly  foolish  things  in  this  "Paradise  Lost," 
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which  all  but  prevent  one  from  listening  seriously  to  a  work  which 
deals  with  what  must  be  accepted  as  one  of  the  loftiest  of  conceiv- 
able themes  and  which  contains  some,  though  not  many,  excellent 
pieces  of  music.  They  and  others  are  faults  which  grew  out  of 
the  indifference  which  Rubinstein  has  exhibited  many  times  as  to 
the  dramatic  or  literary  value  of  the  texts  he  has  chosen  for  com- 
position. 

The  bulk  of  the  good  music  in  the  score  is  in  the  second  part, 
and  all  of  it,  if  a  pretty  but  short  instrumental  movement  with 
which  he  introduces  the  third  part  be  excepted,  is  written  for  the 
chorus.  Half  a  dozen  of  the  choral  numbers  are  effective  and 
beautiful  compositions,  notably  the  double  chorus  of  Angels  and 
Rebels,  No.  5,  and  in  the  second  part,  ''All  around  see  the  buds 
are  starting,"  "  Calmly  shining,"  and  "  How  it  stirs,  how  it  moves!" 
In  these  numbers  different  steps  in  the  work  of  creation  are  both 
celebrated  and  depicted  with  real  eloquence,  and  the  co-operation 
of  the  orchestra  in  the  delineation  is  as  beautiful  as  it  is  obvious. 
But  in  the  solo  parts  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  occasions  for 
honest  and  intelligent  praise. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fifth  concert,  ninth  season,  of  the 
Symphony  Society.  Toccata,  Bach  (arranged  for  orchestra  by 
H.  Esser);  Symphony,  No.  4,  D  minor,  Schumann;  Serenade 
for  String  Orchestra,  Tschaikowsky ;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte, 
No.  I,  E-flat,  Liszt  (Frl.  Aus  der  Ohe) ;  Ride  of  the  Valkyrias, 
from  "Die  Walkiire,"  Wagner.  Conductor,  Walter  J.  Dam- 
rosch. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Opera  in  English  by  the 
National  Opera  Company.  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman." 
Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-seventh  organ 
recital.  Coronation  March,  Meyerbeer;  Sarabande,  from  the 
Fourth  Suite  for  Violoncello,  Bach;  Romance,  op.  44,  Rubin- 
stein; Air,  "Lord  God  of  Abraham,"  Mendelssohn  (Francis 
Walker) ;  Concert  Fugue,  C  major,  Haupt ;  Andante,  A  minor, 
op.  122,  Merkel;    Song,  "The  Children's  Kingdom,"  Blumen- 
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thai    (Mr.  Walker) ;    Dance    of   the    Sylphs,    ' '  Damnation    of 
Faust,"  Berlioz;    Sonate  Pascale,  A  minor.   No.  3,   Lemmens. 

Sunday,  Thirteenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Third  song  recital  by  Herr  Anton  Schott, 
assisted  by  Miss  •  Mary  E.  Garlichs,  pianoforte.  Gavotte,  Bach- 
Saint-Saens;  "  Ich  war  Jiingling  noch  an  Jahren,"  Mehiil ; 
''Die  Allmacht  Gottes  in  der  Natur,"  Beethoven;  Romance, 
Rubinstein;  Valse,  in  E  minor,  Chopin;  "Am  stillen  Herd," 
and  Preislied  from  "  Die  Meistersinger,"  Wagner;  Narration 
from  the  third  act  of  "  Tannhauser, "  in  EngHsh,  Wagner; 
"Nina,"  Pergolese-Joseffy ;  Valse  Caprice,  Rubinstein;  "Die 
beiden  Grenadiere,"  "  Dein  Angesicht,"  and  "  Wanderlied," 
Schumann. 

Monday,  Fourteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  EngHsh  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  "Nero,"  opera  in  four  acts,  book  by  Jules 
Barbier  (English  adaptation  by  John  P.  Jackson),  music  by 
Anton  Rubinstein,  performed  for  the  first  time  in  English  and 
in  America.  Cast:  Nero  Claudius,  William  Candidus;  Julius 
Vindex,  William  Ludwig ;  Tigellinus,  A.  E.  Stoddard ;  Balbillus, 
Myron  W.  Whitney ;  Saccus,  William  Fessenden ;  Sevirus  and  a 
Centurion,  William  Hamilton ;  Tei'pa7ider,  William  H.  Tee ; 
Poppcea,  Bertha  Pierson;  Epicharis,  Cornelia  Van  Zanten- 
Chrysa,  Emma  Juch ;  Agrippina,  Emily  Sterling ;  Lupus,  Pauline 
T'Allemand.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

As  presented  by  the  National  Opera  Company  at  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House,  Rubinstein's  "Nero"  was  more  a  spectacular 
than  a  lyric  drama.  In  one  view  of  the  case  two  reasons  would 
seem  to  justify  such  a  presentation.  First,  the  work  seems  to  have 
been  constructed  with  the  idea  that  mimic  reproductions  of  scenes 
from  Rome  in  its  most  extravagant,  debauched,  and  luxuriant  period 
would  prove  more  fascinating  to  the  public  than  an  effort  to  present 
the  moral  and  intellectual  life  of  the  same  place  and  period  through 
the  medium  of  an  eloquent,  truthful,  compact,  well-built,  and 
logically  developed  drama,  with  all  its  essentials  still  further  vital- 
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ized  by  the  expressive  potency  of  music.  Second,  such  a  concep- 
tion of  a  Neronic  drama  came  nearer  to  being  within  the  capacity 
of  representation  with  which  the  National  Company  is  endowed 
than  the  other,  loftier  conception.  From  whatever  side  he  is  viewed, 
Nero  is  an  excellent  operatic  character,  and  the  wonder  is  that  the 
opera  of  Messrs.  Barbier  and  Rubinstein  has  not  had  sixty  instead 
of  six  predecessors.  Not  alone  is  it  a  simple  matter  to  group  around 
him  historical  pictures  of  unique  interest,  brilliancy,  variety,  and 
suggestiveness,  but  as  the  historians  present  him  to  us  he  is  made 
for  the  stage.  His  cruelty,  profligacy,  effeminacy,  cowardice,  and 
artistic  vanity  are  traits  which  invite  dramatic  illustration,  and  for 
each  one  of  them  the  pages  of  Suetonius  afford  incidents  which 
accept  a  dramatic  dress  none  the  less  willingly  because  they  are 
historical  facts.  Besides,  there  is  something  like  poetical  justice  in 
the  idea  of  making  a  stage  character  out  of  the  Emperor  who  hired 
himself  to  a  theatrical  manager  for  one  million  sesterces  (about 
$40,000  —a  pretty  fair  honorarium,  considering  the  times),  and  who 
employed  a  claque  of  5,000  young  men.  To  throw  a  sequence 
of  the  characteristic  incidents  in  the  life  of  Nero  into  the  form  of  a 
dramatic  poem,  logical  in  its  development  and  theatrically  effective, 
ought  not  to  be  a  difficult  thing  to  do.  And  yet  in  the  case  before 
us  Barbier  has  not  done  it,  and  by  a  singularly  persistent  and 
consistent  fatality  Rubinstein  has  found  every  weak  spot  in  the 
poet's  fabric  and  loosened  and  tangled  his  threads  right  there.  For 
some  of  the  main  incidents  of  his  story  Barbier  has  authority.  The 
fanciful  part  is  that  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  play.  Nero 
and  his  ribald  companions,  called  Augustans  in  the  book,  on  one  of 
their  nightly  orgies,  pursue  a  maiden,  Chrysa,  whom  they  discover 
leaving  the  temple  of  Evander.  She  flees  before  them  and  takes 
refuge  in  the  house  of  Epicharis,  a  courtesan.  There  she  finds 
Julius  Vindex,  Prince  of  Aquitania  (in  history  the  Propraetor  of  Gaul, 
who  wounded  the  pride  of  Nero  by  calling  him  ' '  a  miserable 
kithara  player  "  in  his  insurrectionary  address).  Vindex  pledges  the 
maiden  his  protection  and  conceals  her  in  an  inner  room.  Nero  and 
his  companions  enter,  masked,  and  demand  their  fair  quarry,  but 
Vindex  interposes  and  persists  in  his  determination  to  save  her, 
even  after  N'ero  discloses  his  identity.  Finally  Vindex  agrees  to 
offer   no    further   objections  to  Nero^s  plans  if  the  girl  should  be 
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known  to  Epicharis.  Chrysa  is  dragged  forth  and  at  once  rushes 
to  the  side  of  the  courtesan  and  greets  her  as  mother.  She  had  been 
brought  up  in  ignorance  of  her  mother's  character.  Nero  claims 
his  booty ;  Vindex  yields  his  claims  as  protector,  and  chagrined  at  the 
deception  which  he  fancies  that  the  maiden  has  practised  on 
him,  when  a  mock  marriage  is  celebrated  between  Nero  and  Chrysa, 
he  asks  and  secures  the  privilege  of  singing  the  epithalamium, 
an  irreverent  and  scornful  invocation  of  Hymen's  blessing  on  the 
pair.  Epicharis  is  determined  to  save  her  daughter  from  shame. 
She  persuades  her  to  drink  from  a  goblet  into  which  she  has  put 
a  drug.  As  Nero  is  about  to  lead  her  to  the  bridal  chamber,  Chrysa 
falls  to  the  floor  as  if  she  were  dead.  Vindex,  convinced  anew 
of  her  purity,  charges  her  death  upon  Nero,  who  orders  him  into 
custody,  and  the  act  ends.  Here  is  splendid  dramatic  material 
well  handled  by  the  poet.  Saving  a  deal  of  music  which  has 
neither  beauty  nor  fervor  to  commend  it,  the  first  is  a  well-con- 
structed, picturesque  operatic  act.  But  already  at  the  outset  it  has 
been  forced  upon  our  notice  that  Rubinstein  has  begun  his  work 
without  inspiration.  It  is  plain  that  we  are  in  the  presence  of 
another  than  the  Rubinstein  of  the  ''Ocean  Symphony,"  of  the 
D  minor  Pianoforte  Concerto,  and  the  best  of  the  Songs.  The 
orchestral  introduction  might  have  introduced  a  St.  Anthony  as 
well  as  a  Nero.  The  first  chorus  is  beautiful  and  effective,  but  with 
the  entrance  of  the  dramatic  element  the  inspiration  flags,  reviving 
only  in  the  scene  between  Chrysa  and  Vindex,  the  epithalamium ^ 
and  the  chorus  in  which  Epicharis' s  companions  jeer  at  Chrysa. 

But  when  we  take  leave  of  the  first  act  we  take  leave  of  all 
of  the  dramatist's  work  which  commands  admiration  on  any  other 
than  purely  literary  grounds.  In  the  second  begins  a  hopeless 
confusion,  which  by  the  excisions  of  Mr.  Thomas  and  Herr  Hock, 
at  the  Metropolitan,  was  made  a  veritable  chaos.  Nero  visits  his 
mistress  Poppcea.  She  professes  to  be  doubtful  of  his  love  for  her 
on  the  score  of  his  affection  for  his  wife  and  mother;  but  even 
as  they  speak  announcement  is  brought  of  the  killing  of  Octavia, 
and  Agrippina  sends  as  a  gift  to  Poppcea  a  casket  of  jewels,  among 
them  a  bracelet  containing  a  portrait  of  Chrysa,  which  Poppcea 
unwittingly  places  on  her  arm.  This  was  a  part  of  Agrippina^ s  plan 
again  to  secure  an  influence  over  her  son.     She  had  learned  of  his 
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infatuation  for  Chrysa,  caused  the  maiden  to  be  kidnapped  and 
brought  to  her  house,  intending  to  hand  her  over  to  her  son.  For 
knowledge  of  this  fact  we  depend  on  the  preface  of  the  Hbrettist. 
Nothing  has  happened  thus  far  in  this  act  of  the  play  that  has 
the  remotest  significance.  Now  JVero  announces  a  desire  to  sing, 
and  to  Terpandet^s  accompaniment  on  the  lyre  he  sings  ' '  of  the  grief 
and  love  of  Iphigenia."  The  air  is  a  finely  conceived  one,  its  most 
admirable  characteristic  being  the  genuinely  antique  feeling  that 
pervades  it.  The  dramatist  obviously  had  a  two-fold  object  in  intro- 
ducing this  song.  Perhaps  the  direct  suggestion  of  its  subject 
matter  he  derived  from  the  fact  that  Nero  on  his  first  public  appear- 
ance in  a  Roman  theatre  in  A.  D.  64  sang  ^'Niobe,"  but  M.  Barbier 
plainly  wanted  to  introduce  JVero  as  a  conceited  poet  at  this  stage, 
and  for  the  sake  of  the  contrast  in  which  French  dramatists  delight, 
wanted  him  to  be  interrupted  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  his 
victims,  notably  Thraseas,  who  suffers  death  because  he  prefers  it  to 
having  JVero  sing.  But  the  present  version  of  the  opera  knows 
nothing  of  these  things.  JVero  sings  without  interruption  until 
Epicharis  forces  her  way  to  him  and  demands  her  child.  Nero  thus 
learns  that  Chrysa  is  not  dead.  He  commands  the  death  of 
Epicharis  because  of  the  deception,  but  permits  her  to  live  on  the 
petition  of  Poppaa.  As  the  latter  stretches  out  her  hand  Nero  sees 
the  portrait  of  Chrysa  on  the  bracelet,  but  recovers  sufficiently  from 
his  amazement  to  end  the  act  by  remembering  an  engagement  at 
the  temple  of  Evander. 

The  next  scene  is  another  which  Barbier  built  on  a  historical 
motive.  When  Nero  returned  to  Naples  from  his  artistic  tour  in 
Greece  in  A.  D.  67  he  entered  the  city  through  a  breach  made  in 
the  wall,  behind  two  white  horses.  When  he  reached  Rome  his 
vanity  demanded  still  greater  popular  demonstrations.  There  he 
had  the  arch  of  the  Circus  Maximus  hurled  to  the  ground,  and 
entered  the  city  standing  in  a  chariot  which  had  been  used  in  the 
triumphal  procession  of  Augustus.  A  similar  scene  is  the  subject  of 
the  second  part  of  the  second  act  of  Barbier  and  Rubinstein's  opera. 
It  is  a  feast  day  and  the  place  before  the  temple  of  Evander  is 
crowded  with  the  populace.  There  is  a  procession  the  glories 
of  which  culminate  in  Nerd's  appearance,  standing  in  a  chariot. 
Before  this  climax  come  a  multitude  of  street  scenes,  a  ballet,  antics 
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from  a  band  of  strolling  players,  and  (in  the  book)  the  taunting  and 
persecution  of  some  Christians,  in  short,  all  that  could  be  devised 
to  make  up  a  scene  of  activity  and  popular  excitement.  In  M. 
Barbier's  poetry  the  thousand  and  one  voices  of  such  a  motley 
holiday  crowd  are  heard;  in  Rubinstein's  music  the  sentiments  of 
pagans  and  Christians,  bond  and  free,  servile  and  insolent,  are 
voiced  alike.  There  is  a  tremendous  enlistment  of  forces  with  a  net 
result  in  effectiveness  which  shrinks  into  insignificance  compared 
with  that  attained  without  a  strain  by  Bizet  in  the  last  act  of 
"Carmen,"  where  also  the  populace  cull  out  a  holiday  and  comment 
on  a  procession  as  it  moves  into  the  circus.  The  musical  substratum 
of  the  triumphal  entry  of  the  imperial  comedian  is  a  broad  march 
which  will  serve  as  operatic  music  but  would  deserve  no  attention 
in  any  other  office.  Amid  much  unintelligible  shouting  JVero 
proclaims  himself  to  be  God  and  is  so  acclaimed  by  the  degraded 
populace.  The  ballet  music  of  this  act  was  heard  here  first  in 
November,  1881,  just  a  year  after  the  first  representation  of  "Nero" 
in  Hamburg.  The  first  part  of  it  has  a  half-savage  energy  which 
would  be  more  effective  if  it  accompanied  the  dancing  of  men 
instead  of  women  dressed  as  Roman  warriors;  but  those  who  have 
formed  their  estimate  of  Rubinstein's  skill  in  this  kind  of  wTiting 
from  the  exquisite  "Feramors"  ballet  will  listen  in  vain  in  this  set 
of  dance  pieces  for  the  luxuriance  of  melody,  the  gorgeousness  of 
local  color  and  the  poetical  beauty  which  were  inspired  in  the  mind 
of  the  composer  by  the  Oriental  imagery  which  he  found  in  "  Lalla 
Rookh." 

We  enter  upon  the  third  act  with  the  knowledge  (again  obtained 
from  the  considerate  commentator)  that  Ne7V  has  sought  Chrysa  at 
his  mother's  house  and  failed  to  find  her;  wherefore  Agrippina  dies. 
The  maiden  is  now  kept  in  concealment  by  her  mother.  Vindex 
and  she  confess  their  love  and  discuss  the  Christian  religion  in 
which  Chjysa  is  a  believer.  Nero  enters,  offers  to  put  away  Foppcea 
and  make  Chrysa  his  empress,  but  is  rejected  with  scorn  and 
upbraidings.  The  bloody-minded  tyrant  here  plays  a  pitiful  part, 
giving  way  to  a  fit  of  rage  which  in  the  veritable  man  would  have 
meant  blood,  but  to  the  opera  hero  means  only  scolding.  He  extri- 
cates the  poet  from  the  embarrassment  consequent  on  his  not  know- 
ing how  to  get  the  drop  curtain  down  by  remembering  that  he  has 
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another  engagement — this  time  to  see  Rome  burn.  He  had 
ordered  the  city  set  on  fire  and  forgotten  all  about  it  until  the  scene 
with  Chrysa  was  ended  and  Sacciis  came  to  remind  him.  In  the 
second  scene  he  views  the  famous  spectacle  from  a  balcony  and 
sings  of  the  burning  of  Troy.  In  the  streets  the  mob  threaten 
death  to  the  Christians  and  carry  out  their  threat  by  slaying  Ch?ysa, 
who  proclaims  herself  a  Christian  when  she  sees  Nero  approach. 
The  act  is  wretchedly  constructed,  but  musically  is  excellent.  The 
duet  between  Vindex  and  Chrysa,  which  had  been  heard  here  previ- 
ously in  concert,  a  lullaby  duet  between  Chrysa  and  Epicharis,  and 
Nerd's  song,  "O  Ilion,"  are  beautiful  and  expressive  music.  The 
last  act,  too,  would  be  a  good  one  were  it  not  for  its  first  scene. 
The  veritable  Nero  is  said  to  have  confessed  that  he  was  haunted 
by  the  ghost  of  his  murdered  mother.  M.  Barbier  multiplies 
Agrippina  by  all  the  victims  of  Nero.  He  meets  them  all,  even  a 
vast  concourse  of  Christian  martyrs,  in  the  mausoleum  of  Augustus, 
and  calls  the  roll  of  names  to  which  they  answer;  Nero  accounts 
for  their  presence  to  the  audience.  Yet  this  is  the  eighth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  and  Wagner  has  lived  and  labored — Wag- 
ner who  conjured  up  all  his  ghosts  at  once  when  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  The  scene  is  dolefully  uninteresting  but  contains  some 
admirable  music.  In  the  last  scene  we  stop  to  admire  a  feature  in 
which  poet  and  composer  co-operated  beautifully.  The  Gallic 
legions  tramp  past  on  a  road  through  the  Campagna.  As  they  go 
they  sing  a  jeering  song,  "He  sang  so  much,  so  much  did  Caesar, 
till  his  song  awakened  the  Gallic  bird."  Thus  it  begins.  It  is 
capital  poetry  without  doubt  in  the  original  as  it  is  in  the  German ; 
the  idea  is  dramatic  and  the  composer  caught  its  spirit  finely.  As 
they  disappear  Nero  enters  with  Saccus  and  being  detected  by  a 
centurion,  he  borrows  Saccus^ s  dagger,  poses  for  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  but  is  not  brave  enough  to  drive  the  steel  home.  Saccus 
does  it  for  him.  As  the  Gallic  legions  gather  around  a  bright  cross 
appears  in  the  sky  and  is  hailed  by  Christians  as  a  sign  of  Christ's 
coming,  by  the  others  as  a  symbol  of  divine  protection  for  Rome. 
In  M.  Gevaert's  work  on  Antique  Music  there  is  an  admirable 
study  of  Nero  as  an  artist  and  of  the  state  of  musical  culture  in 
Rome  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era.     I  am  glad  to  give 
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it  greater  currency  than  it  is  likely  to  receive  in  its  original  form  by 
printing  a  paraphrase  of  it  here : 

The  first  century  of  the  Christian  era  was  a  period  of  great  mu'sical 
activity ;  it  witnessed  the  transplanting  of  the  highest  accomplish- 
ments of  the  neo-Hellenic  art  to  Rome.  From  all  the  nooks  and 
crannies  of  European  and  Asiatic  Greece  virtuosi,  cheered  by  the 
certainty  of  success  and  rich  remuneration,  hurried  to  a  city  whose  sole 
occupation  seemed  to  be  pleasure  and  festivities.  The  highest  classes  of 
society  were  not  contented  to  enjoy  music  alone ;  they  practised  it  them- 
selves. Norbanus  Flaccus,  for  instance,  who  was  Consul  A.  D.  19,  was  a 
zealous  trumpet  player  and  studied  his  instrument  earnestly  and 
industriously.  Calpurnius  Piso,  the  head  of  the  conspiracy  against  the 
Emperor  which  Nero  stamped  out  in  blood  in  the  year  65,  possessed 
noteworthy  talent  as  a  player  on  the  kithara.  Even  the  virtuous  Thrasea 
Paetus,  in  whom,  according  to  a  remark  of  Tacitus,  Nero  found  a 
personification  of  virtue,  appeared  in  costume  in  his  native  city,  Padua, 
in  the  festival  plays  which  were  held  every  thirty  years  (a  relic  from  the 
Trojan  era),  and  sang  a  tragic  air  (Tacitus,  Ann.  16,  21);  and  Nero 
charges  it  against  him  as  a  special  grievance  that  he  could  find  only  a 
moderate  satisfaction  in  the  performance.  With  a  few  exceptions,  all  the 
emperors  of  the  first  century  after  Christ  supported  the  musical  art,  and 
several  of  them  cultivated  it  as  amateurs.  Caligula,  a  passionate 
admirer  of  the  theatre,  was  himself  a  singer  and  dancer.  Titus,  who 
was  educated  at  the  court  of  Claudius  along  with  the  latter's  son, 
Britannicus,  was  an  adept  in  music  ;  he  played  on  string  instruments  and 
sang  with  remarkable  perfection.  We  know,  too,  that  the  beautiful 
voice  and  poetic  talent  of  Britannicus  made  this  promising  youth  the 
object  of  the  death-bringing  hatred  of  his  step-brother  by  adoption, 
Nero. 

In  his  own  person  Nero  gave  the  world  proof  that  love  for  the 
divine  art  of  music  can  live  in  the  blackest  soul.  When  he  ascended 
the  throne  he  summoned  Terpnos,  the  ablest  of  the  kitharoedi,  to  his 
court  and  became  his  industrious  and  studious  pupil  in  singing, 
neglecting  none  of  the  measures  which  were  practised  by  the  Greek 
musicians  of  that  day  for  the  preservation  and  development  of  the  voice. 
His  baritone  voice  was  naturally  weak,  a  little  rough  and  hoarse  ("  Quam- 
quam  exiguae  vocis  et  fuscae,"  says  Suetonius  of  him),  and  only  by 
means  of  incessant  practice,  by  the  greatest  care  in  vocal  and  instru- 
mental delivery,  did  he  succeed  in  accomplishing  anything  in  music. 
During  his  whole  life  he  was  filled  with  the  conviction  that  he  was  the 
first  virtuoso  of  his  time,  and  he  died  with  the  words,  "What  an  artist 
perishes  with  me!"  (Qualis  artifex  pereo  !)  Desiring  to  shine  as  a  tragic 
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singer  as  well  as  kithara  player  and  poet,  he  introduced  musical  festivals 
into  Rome  in  the  style  of  the  Greek  festivals. 

In  the  year  58  he  established  the  Juvenalia  (Festivals  of  the 
Youth)  in  his  palace  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  in  them  he 
appeared  for  the  first  time  as  a  performer  before  a  circle  of  intimate 
friends.  Under  the  name  of  Neronic  Games,  he  established,  A.  D.  59, 
imitations  of  the  Olympic  Games,  great  contests  which  were  to  be  held 
at  intervals  of  five  years.  In  them  the  contests  were  of  three  classes  : 
musical,  gymnastic,  and  equestrian.  At  this  time  he  had  not  yet 
entered  personally  into  the  contests.  It  was  in  the  year  63  that  he  came 
before  the  public  in  the  semi-Greek  city  of  Naples  and  sang  a  Greek 
hymn  to  an  accompaniment  on  the  kithara.  "  Vainly  did  an  earthquake 
shake  the  theatre,"  his  biographer,  Suetonius,  reports  of  this  appearance  ; 
"  he  did  not  cease  until  he  had  completed  his  hymn.  Immediately  after 
the  performance  the  theatre  fell  to  the  ground,  but  nobody  was  hurt. 
For  several  days  thereafter  he  sang  in  Naples."  For  these  occasions  he 
selected  young  knights  and  more  than  5,000  powerful  young  men  from 
the  people,  divided  them  into  groups,  and  had  them  drilled  in  the  various 
methods  of  applause  according  to  the  Alexandrian  manner,  such  as 
clapping  with  hollowed  hands  {bombos),  applauding  stormily  with  hol- 
lowed hands  {imbrices),  and  clapping  with  flat  hands  {testes),  so  that 
they  might  support  him  whenever  he  appeared  as  a  singer.  This  claque 
was  magnificently  dressed  and  remunerated  in  a  princely  manner ; 
"their  leaders  earned  40,000  sesterces"  (Suetonius:  Nero  Claudius 
Caesar,  20).  Finally,  he  determined  to  exhibit  his  art  before  the  con- 
noisseurs and  the  public  of  Rome,  and  this  happened  in  the  second 
spring  games  in  the  year  64,  a  short  time  after  the  first  persecution 
of  the  Christians.  All  the  world  had  desired  to  hear  his  "  divine  voice," 
but  Nero  wished  to  appear  only  in  his  garden.  Finally,  when  his 
body-guard  united  their  solicitations  with  those  of  the  people,  he 
promised  to  take  the  public  stage  and  sent  his  name  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  list  of  singers  and  kithara  players.  He  drew  lots  with 
the  other  contestants,  and  when  his  turn  came  he  ascended  the  stage, 
followed  by  the  military  tribunes  and  surrounded  by  his  intimates. 
The  prcefecti  prcetorio  carried  his  kithara.  After  he  had  taken  his 
place  and  played  the  prelude,  he  had  Cluvius  Rufus  announce 
that  he  would  sing  "  Niobe,"  and  he  sang  for  an  hour.  Nevertheless, 
he  postponed  the  contest  for  the  principal  prize  and  the  other  numbers 
of  the  programme  till  the  next  year,  in  order  to  have  an  opportunity 
to  be  heard  oftener.  The  postponement  was  too  long  for  him,  however, 
and  he  appeared  repeatedly  in  public.  He  did  not  scruple  even  to 
associate  with  the  actors  of  the  private  theatre,   and   one   enterprising 
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manager,  a  praetor,  closed  an  engagement  with  him  one  day  for  one 
milHon  sesterces  a  remuneration  which  he  owed  less  to  his  art  than  to 
his  testy  and  dangerous  artistic  pride.  Beside  the  kithara  songs,  he  sang 
a  number  of  tragic  parts  in  costume.  When  impersonating  heroes  and 
gods,  he  wore  a  mask  made  to  resemble  his  own  features,  while  the 
masks  of  the  heroines  and  goddesses  copied  the  features  of  the  woman 
of  whom  at  the  time  he  chanced  to  be  most  fond.  Among  other  rdles  he 
acted  the  parts  of  Orestes,  Oedipus,  and  Hercules. 

Soon  his  success  before  the  Roman  public,  secured  for  the  greater 
part  by  intimidation,  did  not  satisfy  the  ambition  of  the  crack-brained 
comedian.  He  longed  for  the  applause  of  the  Hellenes,  who,  he  said, 
were  the  only  men  who  knew  how  to  listen  to  him  and  appreciate  his 
accomplishments.  Toward  the  end  of  the  year  66  he  set  out  upon  an 
artistic  tour  through  Greece.  In  Cassiope,  as  soon  as  he  landed,  he  sang 
before  the  altar  of  Jupiter  Cassius.  Then  he  appeared  at  all  the  festivals 
and  even  had  those  which  were  separated  by  a  long  interval  of  time 
changed  so  as  to  bring  them  into  one  and  the  same  year.  Contrary  to 
all  custom  he  arranged  a  musical  contest  in  Olympia  and  participated  in 
it  as  kithara  player  and  tragedian.  At  Delphi  he  took  part  in  the 
musical  contests  of  the  Pythian  games.  Returning  in  67  from  Greece  to 
Naples,  where  he  had  appeared  before  the  public  for  the  first  time  he 
entered  the  city  through  a  breach  in  the  walls,  behind  a  team  of  white 
horses  as  was  the  custom  with  victors  at  the  sacred  games.  He  made 
similar  entries  into  Antium,  into  his  palace  at  Alba,  and  into  Rome.  In 
the  latter  city  he  required  that  the  arch  of  the  Circus  Maximus  should  be 
hurled  to  the  ground,  and  made  his  triumphal  entry  standing  in  the 
chariot  of  Augustus,  a  purple  mantle  hanging  from  his  shoulders,  the 
undergarment  studded  with  gold  stars,  the  wreath  of  Olympia  on  his 
head,  the  Pythian  laurel  in  his  right  hand,  while  his  other  wreaths  were 
carried  in  triumph  before  him  along  with  banners  inscribed  with  the 
names  of  the  places  at  which  they  were  won,  the  names  of  the  defeated 
singers,  and  the  titles  and  contents  of  the  hymns  with  which  he  had 
defeated  them.  Sacrificial  animals  were  killed  along  his  path.  He  had 
the  wreaths  placed  in  his  sleeping  room  and  also  a  statue  of  himself  as  a 
kithara  player.  But  all  these  noisy  successes  and  prearranged  triumphs 
did  not  satisfy  the  artistic  ambition  of  the  Emperor.  He  wanted  to 
appear  as  a  universal  genius  in  music.  Toward  the  close  of  his  life, 
when  he  was  threatened  by  the  insurrection  of  the  Spanish  and  Gallic 
legions,  he  made  a  vow  that  if  he  retained  the  government  he  would 
participate  in  the  games  which  would  celebrate  his  victory  and  play 
on  the  hydraulic  organ,  the  choric  flute,  and  on  the  bag-pipe,  and  that  on 
the  last  day  of  the  festival  he  would  appear  as  a  pantomimist  and 
play  the  role  of  Virgil's  Turnus. 
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Nevertheless  Nero  left  behind  him  at  his  death  the  reputation  of  a 
talented  poet-composer,  and  a  collection  of  his  writings  was  preserved 
for  some  time.  Martial  praises  the  love  songs  of  the  learned  Nero, 
and  Seneca  quotes  one  of  his  verses  with  approval.  During  the  terrible 
reign  of  this  Caesar-comedian  the  passion  of  the  Romans  for  music  was 
no  less  extravagant  than  that  for  theatricals  and  gladiatorial  fights. 
Often,  indeed,  the  divine  art  was  seasoned  with  the  most  horrible  and 
cruel  entertainments  that  the  most  morbid  fancy  could  conceive.  In  the 
eyes  of  those  Christians  who  escaped  the  slaughter  of  the  year  64,  Rome 
appeared  a  city  filled  with  bloody  musical  fools.  There  is  a  suggestion 
of  this  impression  in  the  Apocalypse,  XVIII,  21,  22:  "And  a  mighty 
angel  took  up  a  stone  like  a  great  millstone,  and  cast  it  into  the  sea, 
saying :  Thus  with  violence  shall  that  great  city  Babylon  be  thrown 
down,  and  shall  be  found  no  more  at  all.  And  the  voice  of  harpers  and 
musicians  and  of  pipers  and  trumpeters  shall  be  heard  no  more  at  all  in 
thee;  and  no  craftsman,  of  whatsoever  craft  he  be,  shall  be  found  any 
more  in  thee." 

Steinway  Hall.  Pianoforte  Recital  by  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe. 
Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor,  Bach-Tausig;  "Carnaval," 
op.  9,  Schumann;  Two  Nocturnes,  Valse,  C-sharp  minor, 
Chopin;  "Spinnerlied,"  Mendelssohn;  Grande  Polonaise, 
Zarembski;  "  Waldesrauschen,"  Nocturne,  Rhapsodic  Hon- 
groise,  No.  9,  and  "  Pesther  Carnival,"  Liszt. 

Tuesday^  Fifteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Sixth  evening  concert  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  March,  "Vom  Fels  zum  Meer," 
Liszt;  Overture,  "  Leonore,  No.  3,"  Beethoven;  Chaconne, 
Bach-Raff;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  A  minor,  Schumann  (Paul 
Tidden);  "Invitation  to  the  Dance,"  Weber-Berlioz;  Flower 
Girls  Scene,  "Parsifal,"  Wagner;  Overture,  "  Hositzka," 
Dvorak.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Wednesday^  Sixteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  Free  Home 
for  Incurables.  Overture,  "Oberon,"  Weber;  "Where  in 
Rocky  Inlets,"  from    "The    Tower    of   Babel,"    Rubinstein; 
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Scherzo  from  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  in  D  minor,  Litolff 
(Alexander  Lambert);  Rhapsody,  No.  i,  Liszt;  Music  to 
Byron's  ''Manred,"  Schumann  (solo  voices:  Miss  Ida  Klein, 
Miss  Hattie  Clapper,  and  Mr.  Wilson).  Conductor,  Walter 
J.  Damrosch.     Chorus  from  the  Oratorio  Society. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Rubinstein's  "  Nero"  repeated.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

Thursday^  Seve^iteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Sixth  matinee  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  ''Torchlight  March,"  No.  i,  B-flat, 
Meyerbeer;  Overture,  "  Tannhauser,"  Wagner;  "  Trauer- 
•marsch,"  Schubert;  Allegretto  from  the  Eighth  Symphony, 
Beethoven;  Symphonic  Poem,  "  Les  Preludes,"  Liszt;  Andante, 
Tempo  di  Menuetto,  and  Tranquillo  from  the  Serenade  in  D, 
op.  9,  Fuchs;  Flower  Girls  Scene,  "Parsifal,"  Wagner;  "  Bal 
Costume,"  (second  series)  Rubinstein.  Conductor,  Theodore 
Thomas. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-seventh 
organ  recital.  Prelude,  in  C  minor,  and  Fugue  in  E-flat, 
Carl  Philipp  Emanuel  Bach ;  Allegro  Maestoso,  from  the 
Serenade  in  E-flat,  Mozart  (arranged  by  W.  T.  Best) ;  Elegy, 
B-flat  minor,  op.  95,  No.  6,  E.  Silas;  Andante  Espressivo,  in 
F,  op.  20,  No.  2,  Otto  Dienel;  Sonata,  in  F,  op.  5,  W.  H. 
Davis. 

Chickering  Hall.  Fifth  symphonic  concert  under  the  direction 
of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  Berlioz's  "Trojans  in  Carthage" 
repeated,  preceded  by  Prelude  to  "  CEdipus  Tyrannus,"  by  J. 
K.  Paine,  and  Liszt's  E-flat  Pianoforte  Concerto,  played  by 
Mme.  Julia  Rive-King. 

Academy  of  Music.  A  performance  of  Masse's  "Galatea"  and 
Dehbes's  "Coppelia"  by  the  National  Opera  Company  for  the 
benefit  of  the  French  Benevolent  Society.     Conductor,  Gustav 

Hinrichs. 
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Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Wagner's  "Flying  Dutchman,"  Mme.  Pier- 
son  as  Senta.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Chickering  Hall.  4  p.  m.  Third  organ  and  harp  matinee  by 
George  W.  Morgan  and  Miss  Maud  Morgan,  assisted  by  Miles. 
Louise  and  Jeanne  Douste,  pianoforte,  and  Master  Harry 
Brandon,  soprano.  Organ  Sonata,  No.  i,  Mendelssohn ; 
"  Danse  des  Fees,"  for  harp.  Parish  Alvars;  "With  Verdure 
Clad,"  Haydn;  Pianoforte  Duets:  Menuet,  Bizet,  "  Deutsch- 
land,"  Moszkowski,  Tarantelle,  Rubinstein;  Prelude  and 
Fugue,  G  major,  Bach;  Concertino  for  Harp,  Oberthiir;  Over- 
ture, "Semiramide,"  Rossini. 

Friday,  Eighteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Princeton  College  Glee  and 
Banjo  Clubs. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  EngHsh  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Delibes's  "Lakme."  Conductor,  Gustav 
Hinrichs. 

Satttrday,  Ni7ieteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Fifth  concert  of  the  Philhar- 
monic Society.  Symphony,  No.  4,  A  major,  Mendelssohn; 
Andante,  Scherzo,  and  Finale  from  the  Septet,  op.  20, 
Beethoven  (all  the  strings  and  doubled  wind  instruments); 
Dramatic  Symphony,  No.  4,  op.  95,  Rubinstein.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Opera  in  English  by  the 
National  Opera  Company.  Gounod's  "Faust."  Conductors: 
Theodore  Thomas  and  Gustav  Hinrichs. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-eighth  organ 
recital.  Torchlight  March,  Guilmant;  Interlude,  op.  3,  No.  i, 
Piutti;  Selections  from  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  Wagner;  Air, 
"O,    thou  Afflicted ! "    Benedict    (Miss    Alma    dell    Martin); 
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Prelude  and  Fugue,  E-flat,  Gilbert;  "Traumend  und  sin- 
nend,"  and  "Brautlied,"  Reinecke;  Song,  "The  Workers," 
Gounod  (Miss  dell  Martin);  Andantino,  op.  94,  No.  2, 
(arranged  by  Best)  Schubert;  Sonata,  G  minor,  No.  2  (MS.), 
Flagler. 

Monday^  Twenty-first. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Rubinstein's  "Nero."  Conductor,  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

Tuesday,  Twenty-second. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Seventh  evening  concert  of  the 
Thomas  Popular  Series.  Suite,  No.  i,  F  major,  op.  39, 
M.  Moszkowski;  Concerto  for  Violin,  G  minor,  op.  26,  Bruch 
(Willis  Nowell);  Scherzo  Capriccioso,  op.  dd,  Dvorak;  Ballet 
Music,  "Demon,"  Rubinstein;  Ride  of  the  Valkyrias,  Wag- 
ner.     Conductor^  Theodore  Thomas. 

The  suite  was  new  music,  only  two  of  its  movements  having 
been  heard  before  in  New  York.  It  was  composed,  I  believe,  for 
the  London  Philharmonic  Society.  It  has  five  numbers  (the  third 
a  theme  and  variations),  and  two  of  them  are  lovely  music:  the 
playful  Allegretto,  No.  2,  and  the  Intermezzo,  No.  4.  All  the 
numbers  are  pleasing  and  good  exemplifications  of  the  composer's 
neat  and  graceful  fancy,  but  for  a  work  of  its  dimension  the  requi- 
site breadth  and  dignity  are  wanting.  It  affords  evidence  all  the  way 
through  that  its  composer's  forte  is  the  writing  of  short  salon  pieces. 

Wednesday,  Twenty-third. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Victor  Masse's  "Galatea"  and  Delibes's 
ballet  "  Coppelia"  performed.  Cast  of  the  opera:  Galatea, 
Pauline  L'Allemand;  Pygmalion,  Jessie  Bartlett  Davis;  Midas, 
William  Hamilton;  Gany?nede,  William  H.  Fessenden.  Con- 
ductor of  the  opera,  Arthur  Mees;  of  the  ballet,  Gustav 
Hinrichs. 
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Thursday,  T^venty- fourth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Seventh  matinee  of  the  Thomas 
Popular  Series.  Symphony,  in  B  minor  (unfinished),  Schubert; 
Hungarian  Fantasia,  Liszt  (Mme.  Dory  Burmeister-Petersen,  of 
Baltimore);  Introduction  and  Finale,  "Tristan  und  Isolde," 
Wagner;  Overture,  "Freischiitz,"  Weber;  Air,  from  the  Suite 
in  D,  Bach;  Waltz  movement  from  a  Serenade,  Volkmann; 
Ball  Scene  from  the  "Romeo  and  JuHet"  symphony,  Berlioz. 
Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera    Company.      "Lakme."     Conductor,  Gustav    Hinrichs. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-eighth  organ 
recital.  Prelude  and  Fugue,  in  B  minor  (Book  II,  No.  10), 
Bach;  Adagio,  in  F,  from  the  "Symphonie  Triomphale," 
H.  Ulrich  (arranged  by  S.  P.  Warren) ;  Sonata  Ecclesia,  in  D, 
op.  32,  J.  T.  Cooper;  "  Evocation  a  la  Chapelle  Sixtine,"  Liszt; 
"  Epithalame,"  D-flat,  op.  58,  No.  2,  Guilmant. 

Chickering  Hall.  4  p.  m.  Fourth  organ  and  harp  matinee 
of  George  W.  Morgan  and  Miss  Maud  Morgan,  assisted  by 
Miss  Alice  Geraldine  Keller,  soprano.  Concert  Fantasia,  for 
organ,  J.  F.  Petri;  Andante,  for  harp.  Parish  Alvars;  St. 
Ann's  Fugue,  Bach;  Song,  "Heaven  hath  shed  a  tear," 
Kiicken ;  "Autumn,"  from  "The  Seasons,"  for  harp,  J. 
Thomas;    Selections  from  "  Tannhauser,"  for  organ,  Wagner. 

Friday,  Twenty-fifth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.     Opera  in  English  by  the  National 

Opera  Company.    Rubinstein's  "Nero."    Conductor,  Theodore 

Thomas. 

Saturday,  Twenty- sixth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Pianoforte  recital  by  Mme.  Dory  Burmeister- 
Petersen.  Toccata  and  Fugue,  in  D  minor,  Bach-Tausig ; 
Sonata,  in  A-flat  major,  op.  26,  Beethoven ;  Ballade,  in  G 
minor,  op.  23,  Nocturne,  in  E-flat,  op.  9,  No.  2,  Fantasia,  in  F 
minor,  op.  49,  Valse,  in  A-flat,  op.  34,  No.  i,  Chopin;  Legend., 
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in  E  major,  No.  2,  Nocturne  in  A-flat  ("Love  Dream"),  Valse 
Impromptu,  in  A-flat,  Etude  de  Concert,  in  D-flat,  Rhapsodie 
Hongroise,  in  D-flat,  No.  6,  Liszt. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  twenty-ninth  organ 
recital,  in  memory  of  Beethoven,  March  26,  1827.  Pastoral 
Symphony,  Handel;  Largo,  D  major,  op.  2,  Beethoven;  Song 
of  Penitence,  Beethoven  (Miss  Ida  W.  Hubbell) ;  Introduction 
and  Fugue,  "In  Memoriam,"  Reinecke;  Funeral  March  from 
Sonata,  op.  26,  Beethoven;  "Let  the  Bright  Seraphim," 
Handel  (Miss  Hubbell);  Andante  from  the  Sonate  Pastorale, 
Beethoven;  Marche  funebre  et  Chant  Seraphique,  op.  17, 
No.  2,  Guilmant. 

Steck  Hall,  Fourth,  and  last  concert,  ninth  season,  of  the 
Standard  Quartet  Club,  assisted  by  Miss  Auguste  M.  Fischer, 
pianoforte.  Quartet,  op.  18,  No.  2,  Beethoven;  Trio,  B-flat 
major,  Rubinstein;  Quartet,  op.  41,  No.  i,  Schumann. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  1:30  p.  m.  Opera  in  English  by 
the  National  Opera  Company.  "Martha."  Conductor, 
Gustav  Hinrichs. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  "A'ida,"  performed  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Workingmen's  School  of  the  United  Relief  Work  of  the 
Society  for  Ethical  Culture.     Conductor,  Arthur  Mees. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  in  compliment  to  Miss  Hortense 
Hibbard.  Concerto,  for  two  pianofortes,  G  minor,  Mendels- 
sohn (Miss  Hibbard  and  Adolf  Close);  "Among  the  Lilies," 
Dana  (Frederick  Jameson);  "Nous  Marchions  cette  Nuit," 
Masse  (Mrs.  Francis  C.  Bowman) ;  Ballad  and  Polonaise,  for 
violin,  Vieuxtemps  (Miss  Bertha  Behrens);  Romanza,  Rubin- 
stein, and  Spinnerlied,  Wagner-Liszt  (Miss  Hibbard) ;  Three 
Spring  Songs,  Lassen  (Mrs.  Bowman);  "Children  Pray  this 
Love  to  Christ,"  Spohr  (Miss  Adelaide  Foresman  and  Mr. 
Jameson) ;    Gavotte,  Popper  (Miss  Behrens) ;    Seguedilla,  Bizet 
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(Miss  Foresman)  "Marie,"  Jensen,  "  Margherita, "  Riedel,  "I 
lo'e  my  Jean,"  Bennett  (Mr.  Jameson);  Ballade,  A-flat,  Chopin 
(Miss  Hibbard). 

Monday,  Twenty-eighth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Rubinstein's  ''  Nero."  Conductor,  Theodore 
Thomas. 

Tuesday,  Tzventy-ninth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Eighth,  and  last,  evening  concert 
of  the  Thomas  Popular  Series.  Programme  of  Beethoven's 
compositions,  the  orchestra  increased  to  1 1 1  men.  Overture, 
"Egmont;"  Recitative  and  Air,  ''Deign,  great  Apollo,"  from 
"The  Ruins  of  Athens"  (Myron  W.  Whitney);  Symphony, 
No.  3,  "Eroica;  "  Arietta,  "In  questa  Tomba  oscura"  (Mr. 
Whitney) ;  Andante  and  Variations,  Scherzo  and  Finale  from 
the  Septet,  op.  20.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Steck  Hall.  Concert  by  Benjamin  Merrill,  pianoforte,  assisted  by 
Miss  Marie  Van,  soprano.  "  Adonis-Klage,"  from  "  Erotikon," 
Jensen;  "A  Spring  Night,"  and  "The  Noblest,"  Schumann; 
Presto  from  the  Sonata,  op.  10,  No.  3,  Beethoven;  "Spring- 
tide," Reinhold  Becker;  Larghetto  from  Concerto  in  F  minor, 
Chopin  (second  pianoforte,  Mrs.  Carl  Feininger) ;  Nocturne, 
op.  27,  No.  2,  and  Impromptu,  op.  29,  Chopin;  "Penso!" 
Tosti;  Romance,  Otto  Floersheim;  Valse  Brillante,  Moszkowski. 

Wednesday,  Thirtieth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Second  pianoforte  recital  of  Mme.  Dory  Bur- 
meister-Petersen.  Sonata,  op.  31,  No.  2,  Beethoven;  Carnival, 
op.  9,  Schumann;  Theme  and  Variations,  B-fiat,  op.  142,  No.  3, 
Schubert;  Serenade,  "Hark!  hark!  the  Lark,"  and  "Withered 
Flowers,"  Schubert-Liszt;  Valse,  B-flat,  J.  Zichy ;  "The  Hunt," 
Th.  Kullak;  Romance,  op.  44,  No.  i.  Etude,  op.  2,  Impromptu, 
op.  16,  No.  I,  and  Valse  Caprice,  Rubinstein. 
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Metropolitan  Opera  House.     Opera  in  English  by  the  National' 
Opera  Company.     Flotow's  "  Martha,"    followed  by  a  ballet 
arranged  to  the  music  of  Rubinstein's '' Bal  Costume."     Con- 
ductors:   for  the    opera,  Gustav   Hinrichs;    for  the  ballet,   C. 
Brosche. 

Hall  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  Entertainment  in  aid 
of  the  New  York  Diet  Kitchen  Association.  ''Marche 
Heroique,  Saint-Saens  ( the  Schumann  Quartet,  Mrs.  Foote, 
Mrs.  Roper,  Mrs.  Borden,  and  Mrs.  Bowman);  Songs:  ''A 
Holiday  on  the  Rhine,"  Schumann,  "Death  and  the  Maiden," 
Schubert,  '' Volkslied,"  Radecke  (Miss  Louise  Rollwagen); 
Violin  Solos :  Romanza,  Arthur  Foote,  and  Mazourka,  Zar- 
zicki  (Miss  Maud  Powell) ;  Spanish  Song,  Delibes  (Mrs.  Gerrit 
Smith);  Songs:  "Faith  in  Spring,"  "Good  Night,"  "  The- 
Wanderer,"  Schubert  (Max  Heinrich) ;  "Blooming  and  Golden 
Days,"  Jensen  (Arthur  Woodruff);  Songs:  "The  Water 
Nymph,"  Dessauer,  "Good  Night,"  Chadwick  (Miss  Roll- 
wagen) ;  Saltarello,  arranged  for  pianoforte,  from  the  Symphony 
in  A,  Mendelssohn  (Schumann  Quartet)  ;  Quartet,  ' '  Un  di  si 
ben,"  "Rigoletto,"  Verdi  (Mrs.  Smith,  Mrs.  C.  M.  Raymond, 
Mr.  Woodruff,  and  Mr.  Heinrich).  Accomi)anist,  Mr.  Agra- 
monte. 

Thursday,  Thirty-Jirst. 

Steinway  Hall.  Third,  and  last,  concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra.  Overture,  "Sakuntala,"  Goldmark;  Pianoforte 
Concerto,  F  minor,  op.  16,  Henselt  (Rafael  Joseffy);  Sym- 
phony, in  C  major,  Schubert.     Conductor,  Wilhelm   Gericke. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Eighth,  and  last,  matinee 
of  the  Thomas  Popular  Series.  Vorspiel,  "  Meistersinger," 
Wagner;  Concerto,  for  two  violins.  Bach  (Messrs.  Bendix  and 
Kopff) ;  Suite,  op.  39,  Dvorak;  Overture,  "Sakuntala,"  Gold- 
mark;  Tarantelle,  for  flute  and  clarinet,  Saint-Saens  (Messrs. 
Oesterle  and  Schreuers);  Hungarian  Rhapsody,  No.  12,  Liszt. 
Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

The  suite  by  Dvorak  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  New  York. 
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''Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  eighty-ninth  organ 
recital.  Fantasia,  in  E  minor,  op.  52,  Adolph  Hesse;  Romanza, 
in  G,  op.  40,  Beethoven  (arranged  by  Best);  Sonata,  D  minor, 
op.  12,  Rudolphe  Palme;  Andante  Semplice,  "Baptism," 
op.  27,  No.  I,  A.  C.  Mackenzie;  Toccata,  in  F  (Book  III, 
No.  2),  Bach. 

Chickering  Hall.  4  p.  m.  Fifth,  and  last,  organ  and  harp 
matinee  of  George  W.  Morgan  and  Miss  Maud  Morgan, 
assisted  by  Miss  Zipporah  Monteith  and  Master  Harry  Brandon, 
sopranos.  Organ  Overture,  "Magic  Flute,"  Mozart;  "Fairy 
Legend,"  for  harp,  Oberthiir;  Air,  "With  Verdure  Clad," 
Haydn;  Fantasia,  for  harp,  "  Montecchi  e  Capuletti,"  Parish 
Alvars;  Fugue,  in  G  minor.  Bach;  Air,  "Hear  ye,  Israel," 
Mendelssohn;  Fantasia,  for  harp,  "  Un  Ballo  in  Maschera," 
Toulmin;  Fantasia,  for  organ,  on  "  Adeste  fideles,"  with  distant 
chorus,  Morgan;  Harp  Duo,  "Chant  Imperial,  Russe,"  Toul- 
min (second  harp,  Miss  Selma  Lilliendahl). 

Academy  of  Music,  Brooklyn.  Opera  in  EngHsh  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Rubinstein's  "Nero."  Conductor,  Theo- 
dore Thomas. 

Bijou  Opera  House.  First  production  of  a  comic  operetta 
entitled  "Big  Pony,  the  Gentlemanly  Savage,"  book  by  A.  C. 
Wheeler,  music  by  E.  I.  Darling,  orchestration  by  G.  A. 
Kerker,  who  conducted.  Mr.  Nat  C.  Goodwin  in  the  titular 
role.     The  operetta  was  withdrawn  on  April  23d. 
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Friday,  First. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Third,  and  last,  symphonic  matinee 
under  the  direction  of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  Overture, 
''Fingal's  Cave,"  Mendelssohn;  Concert  Air,  "The  Hindu 
Maiden,"  Reinecke  (Miss  Marie  Groebl);  Pianoforte  Concerto, 
D  minor,  Emanuel  Moor  (played  by  the  composer) ;  Air,  from 
the  Suite  in  D,  Bach;  "Traumerei,"  Schumann;  Turkish 
March  from  the  "Ruins  of  Athens,"  Beethoven;  Songs: 
"Thou  art,  O  Queen,"  Brahms,  and  "Come  where  the 
Lindens  Bloom,"  Buck  (Miss  Groebl);  Symphony,  in  C  major 
("Jupiter"),  Mozart. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Opera  in  English  by  the  National 
Opera  Company.  Masse's  "Galatea"  followed  by  Delibes's 
ballet  "Sylvia."     Conductors,   Arthur  Mees  and  Gustav  Hin- 


richs. 


Saturday,  Second, 


Chickering  Hall.  Concert  by  Mrs.  Henrietta  Beebe-Lawton. 
Trio,  "Gratias  agimus"  from  the  Messe  Solennelle,  Rossini 
(Mrs.  S.  B.  Anderson,  W.  H.  Lawton,  and  Dr.  Carl  E.  Martin) ; 
Songs:  "Since  first  I  met  thee,"  Rubinstein,  and  "Murmuring 
Zephyrs,"  Jensen  (Mrs.  Lawton) ;  Violoncello  Solos :  "  Evening 
Prayer,"  Wilfert,  and  Allegretto,  Kiel  (Adolf  Hartdegen); 
"The  Last  Watch,"  Pinsuti  (Mr.  Lawton);  "Le  Muletier  de 
Tarragone,"  Henrion  (F.  F.  Powers);  Duet,  "O  Salutaris," 
Cherubini  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton) ;  Trio,  ' '  Madre  del  sommo 
amore,"  Campana  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawton  and  Mr.  Powers); 
"A  Summer  Night,"  A.  Goring  Thomas  (Mrs.  Anderson); 
Violin  Solo,    Introduction  et  Rondo   Capriccioso,   Saint-Saens 
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(Michael  Banner);  "  Vittoria,"  Carissimi  (Dr.  Martin);  Songs: 
''The  Violet"  and  "The  Shepherdess,"  Helen  F.  Hood 
(Mrs.  Lawton) ;  Quartet,  Donizetti. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Close  of  the  season  of 
Opera  in  English  by  the  National  Opera  Company.  Rubin- 
stein's "Nero."     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music.  Sixth,  and  last,  concert  of  the 
Brooklyn  Philharmonic  Society.  A  "  Request  Programme." 
Symphony,  No.  6,  op.  68  ("Pastoral"),  Beethoven;  Intro- 
duction and  Finale  to  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  Wagner;  Hun- 
garian Rhapsody,  No.  2,  Liszt;  Serenade,  in  D,  op.  9,  Fuchs; 
Ball  Scene  from  the  Dramatic  Symphony  "Romeo  and  Juliet," 
Berlioz.     Conductor,  Theodore  Thomas. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  thirtieth  organ  recital. 
Jubilant  March,  D  major.  Dr.  Stainer;  "Night  Song,"  Vogt 
(arranged  by  S.  P.  Warren) ;  Pastorale,  Kullak  (arranged  by 
Best);  "Be  thou  faithful,"  Mendelssohn  (H.  B.  Mook);  Chro- 
matic Fantasia,  A  minor,  Thiele;  Priere,  E-fiat,  Benoit;  "The 
Soft  Southern  Breeze,"  Barnby  (Mr.  Mook);  Overture,  in 
E  minor  ("Horn"),  Moraudi;  Allegretto  Villereccio,  Fuma- 
galli;    Sonata,  No.  i,  D  major,  Selby. 

■Sunday^  Third. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Mannergesangverein  Arion. 
Overture,  "Euryanthe,"  Weber;  "Die  Allmacht,"  Schubert 
(arranged  for  male  chorus  and  orchestra  by  Liszt;  tenor  solo, 
Theodore  Toedt) ;  Concerto  for  Pianoforte,  G  minor,  Mendels- 
sohn (Frl.  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe);  Trio,  "Tremate,  empi  tre- 
mate,"  Beethoven  (Mrs.  Marie  Gramm,  Mr.  Toedt,  and  Franz 
Remmertz);  "Abendlied,"  Svendsen;  "Wohl  liber  Nacht," 
Hans  Schuy;  "Springtanz,"  Grieg;  Songs:  "Im  Herbst," 
Franz,  and  "Im  Friihling,"  Ludwig  Hartmann  (Mrs.  Gramm); 
Elegy  for  Orchestra,  E.  C.  Phelps  (first  time);  "Nordish," 
for  orchestra,   Carl  Venth  (first  time);   "  Erlkonig,"  Schubert 
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(with  Liszt's  instrumentation,  Mrs.  Gramm,  Mr.  Toedt,  Mr. 
Remmertz,  and  chorus);  "Der  Landsknecht,"  Johann  Her- 
beck.     Conductor,  F.  Van  der  Stucken. 

Thursday^  Seventh. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  ninetieth  organ 
recital.  Choral  Prelude,  "Herzlich  thut  mich  verlangen," 
Bach;  "The  Seven  Last  Words,"  Haydn;  Introduction  to 
"Parsifal,"  Wagner  (arranged  by  A.  Hanlein);  Sonata,  C 
minor.  Psalm  XCIV,  Julius  Reubke. 

Friday,  Eighth. 

Steck  Hall.  Second  soiree  of  the  Metropolitan  Trio  Club. 
Trio,  E  minor,  op.  20,  Jadassohn;  "Faust  Fantasie,"  Wieni- 
awski  (C.  Rothemund);  Nocturne  and  Humoresque,  Carl 
Ficke;  Romance  for  'Cello,  Sitt;  Pianoforte  Solos:  Caprice, 
"Alceste"  de  Gluck,  Saint-Saens;  Air  Religioso  and  Rigaudon, 
Grieg;    Trio,  D  major,  op.  70,  No.  i,  Beethoven. 

Saturday.,  AHnth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Sixth,  and  last,  concert  of  the 
Philharmonic  Society.  Symphony,  E  minor  (MS.),  Alberto 
Franchetti;  "ConcertstLick,"  AVeber  (Frl.  Adele  Aus  der  Ohe) ; 
Symphony,  A  major,  No.  7,  op.  92,  Beethoven.  Conductor, 
Theodore  Thomas. 

The  novelty  in  this  scheme  was  the  symphony  by  Alberto 
Franchetti.  The  name  is  a  new  one  in  the  musical  world  and 
caused  no  small  amount  of  questioning  as  to  the  personality  of  its 
owner.  None  of  the  sapient  reviewers  after  the  public  rehearsal 
was  able  to  afford  the  coveted  information,  for  the  convenient  hand- 
books are  all  silent  concerning  Signor  Franchetti.  The  evidence  of 
the  symphony  itself  was  to  the  effect  that  its  composer  was  an  Italian 
who  had  been  pretty  thoroughly  imbued  with  German  ideas.  This 
evidence  was  in  strict  accordance  with  the  facts.  Alberto  Franchetti 
belongs  to  an  Italian  family  several  of  whose  members  have  made 
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their  mark  in  the  world.  His  father,  I  beHeve,  is  a  prominent  figure 
in  the  poHtical  affairs  of  Italy;  one  brother  is,  or  was,  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  of  his  country  at  Madrid,  and  another  is  employed  in 
similar  duties  at  Munich.  Alberto  is  a  young  man  of  two  or  three 
and  thirty  and  is  living  at  Dresden,  where,  having  studied  in  the 
music  schools  of  his  own  land,  served  a  brief  period  as  an  officer  in 
the  Italian  army  and  spent  three  years  at  the  Conservatory  in 
Munich,  he  is  devoting  himself  seriously  to  composition  in  the 
higher  forms  of  music.  He  is  much  respected  in  Dresden  where 
Hof  kapellmeister  Schuch  is  aiding  him  to  achieve  fortune  and  fame 
by  bringing  forward  his  works.  The  symphony  heard  on  this 
occasion  for  the  first  time  in  America  was  first  performed  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Schuch  and  was  afterward  heard  in  Bologna 
where,  if  I  am  not  in  error,  Signor  Faccio,  one  of  the  most  capable 
of  living  conductors,  directed  it.«  Mr.  Thomas's  choice  of  the  work 
as  a  Philharmonic  novelty,  I  fancy,  was  due  to  the  favorable  mention 
which  the  critics  made  of  the  symphony  after  one  or  the  other  of 
these  performances.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  earnest  music  lovers 
were  glad  to  have  the  privilege  of  hearing  the  evidence  which  this 
music  offers  of  the  progress  making  by  the  younger  school  of  Italian 
composers. 

It  was  not  necessary  to  learn  that  Signor  Franchetti  (who,  I 
believe,  is  also  a  baron  and  related  to  the  Rothschilds  on  his  mother's 
side)  is  at  present  engaged  in  composing  a  lyric  drama  on  Wagnerian 
models,  some  of  the  music  of  which  has  already  been  heard  in 
Dresden,  to  convince  one  that  the  modern  German  spirit  has  taken 
possession  of  this  young  and  promising  musician.  The  proof  is  in 
the  symphony  notwithstanding  that  there  is  nothing  iconoclastic  in 
his  handling  of  the  symphonic  "form."  He  moves  submissively 
within  the  bounds  of  the  time-honored  scheme  and  shows  so  little 
anxiety  to  extend  it  that  he  gets  through  with  all  he  has  to  say  in 
less  than  half  an  hour.  But  all  that  he  says  is  interesting,  and  the 
manner  in  which  he  says  it  is  thoroughly  commendable.  The  old 
Italian  love  for  melody  discloses  itself  in  the  invention  of  the 
themes,  and  it  is  consorted  with  ingenious  harmonic  treatment,  and 
especially  fluent  polyphonic  writing.  This  latter  feature,  indeed, 
seems  to  me  to  be  the  most  admirable  thing  in  the  work,  for  neither 
in  breadth  of  ideas  nor    in   originality  of  invention  is    the  work 
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remarkable.  It  covers  all  the  ground  between  Mendelssohn  and 
Wagner,  The  first  movement  is  musically  the  most  beautiful,  the 
last  the  most  learned.  The  symphony  was  played  from  manuscript, 
score  and  parts  having  been  borrowed  for  the  occasion  from 
Dresden. 

Fifth  Avenue  Theatre.  Gilbert  and  Sullivan's  operetta, 
"Ruddygore,"  withdrawn. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  thirty-first  organ  recital. 
Fantasia,  in  form  of  an  offertory.  Tours;  "Altdeutsches 
Lied,"  Mendelssohn;  Marche  Solennelle,  Mailly;  "O  ye 
that  love  the  Lord,"  Barnby  (Mrs.  Helen  C.  Rullman); 
Prelude  and  Fugue  (Book  IV,  No.  5),  Bach;  Extracts 
from  "The  Redemption,"  Gounod  (arranged  by  G.  C. 
Martin  ) ;  "He  shall  feed  His  flock,"  Handel  (Mrs.  Rullman); 
Sketch,  in  C  minor,  West;  Sonata,  B  minor,  No.  9,  Rhein- 
berger. 

Monday^  Eleventh. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Italian  opera.  First  representa- 
tion of  a  series  of  six  by  Madame  Adelina  Patti  and  a  company 
under  the  management  of  Henry  E.  Abbey.  "La  Traviata." 
Cast:  Alfredo^  Vicini;  Germont,  Galassi;  Medico,  Abramoff; 
Gastojie,  Corsi;  Barone,  Migliara;  Anntna,  Mile.  Valerga; 
Vtoletta,  Mme.  Patti.      Conductor,  Luigi  Arditi. 

Standard  Theatre.  Operetta  in  EngHsh,  by  J.  C.  Duffs  Comic 
Opera  Company.  Von  Suppe's  operetta,  "A  Trip  to  Africa." 
Cast :  Titania  Fanfani,  Lillian  Russell ;  Fanfani  Pasha,  J.  H. 
Ryley ;  Antarsid,  Eugene  Oudin ;  Miradillo,  Charles  W.  Dun- 
gan;  Fe?icles,  John  E.  Nash;  Sibil,  Bessie  Cleveland;  Tessa, 
Madeline  Lucette;  Buccametta,  Zelda  Seguin;  Nakid,  J.  E. 
Weisner.     Conductor,  J.  S.  Hiller. 

Tuesday,  Tzuelfth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Emilio  Agramonte's  seventeenth  annual  con- 
cert.      Part-song,  "From    Oberon    in    Fairy    Land,"   Stevens. 
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(Gounod  Vocal  Society,  W.  E.  Mulligan,  conductor) ;  Vulcan's 
Song  from  "Philemon  et  Baucis,"  Gounod  (Walter  A. 
Hudson);  Duets:  "Streamlet  full  of  Flowers,"  "A  Flight  of 
Clouds,"  "Nearest  and  Dearest,"  Caracciolo  (Miss  Ella  Earle 
and  Mrs.  Anna  Bulkley  Hills);  Songs:  "Serenade,"  Raff,  and 
"The  Secret,"  Max  Spicker  (Carl  Dufft) ;  Air,  "  Non,  je  ne 
veux  pas  chanter,"  Isouard  (Miss  Gertrude  Franklin);  Six 
Songs  (MSS.),  "From  an  Old  Garden,"  E.  A.  MacDowell 
(Miss  Earle);  Brindisi,  from  "Otello,"  Verdi  (Emile  Coletti, 
W.  F.  Tooker,  and  Gounod  Vocal  Society) ;  Trio  and  Chorus, 
"  Pro  peccatis,"  Madame  DeGrandval  (Mrs.  Coletti-Henderick, 
Mrs.  Hills,  Mr.  Woram,  and  Gounod  Society) ;  Songs :  ' '  Sun- 
set," and  "A  Merry  Brown  Thrush,"  Buck  (Mrs.  Hills);  Aria 
from  "II  Guarany,"  Gomes  (Miss  Carlotta  Pinner;  Air  from 
"Dalilah,"  Saint-Saens  (Miss  Marion  Weed);  Songs:  "Part- 
ing," F.  Ries,  and  "An  der  Linden,"  Jensen  (Mr.  Tooker); 
Air,  "Ah,  s'estinto,"  Mercadante  (Miss  Lizzie  McNichol) ; 
Duo  from  "  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles,"  Bizet  (Miss  Earle  and 
Mr.  Coletti);  "  Inflammatus,"  Rossini '(Madame  Salvotti  and 
Gounod  Society). 

Wednesday,  TJi  irtcaitJi . 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Italian  opera.  Rossini's  "Semi- 
ramide."  Cast:  Lxno,  Corsi;  Orol,  Abramoff;  Assiir^  Novara; 
Arsace,  Mme.  Scalchi;  Semiramidc,  Mme.  Patti.  Conductor, 
Luigi  Arditi. 

Chickering  Hall.  Concert  of  the  Harmonic  Society.  Anthem, 
"Blessed  be  the  God  and  Father,"  S.  S.Wesley  (Mrs.  Emma 
Watson  Doty,  H.  B.  Phinny  and  Society) ;  Part-songs : 
"Spring  Song,"  Pinsuti,  and  "Wood  Bird,"  Abt  (New  York 
Vocal  Quartet);  Cantata,  "The  Bride,"  A.  C.  Mackenzie 
(Mrs.  Doty,  V.  H.  Lindau,  and  Society);  Songs:  "It  was  a 
Dream,"  Lassen,  and  "Darling  Mine,"  L.  Engel  (Mrs.  S.  E. 
Wiswell);  Part-songs:  "Cavalry  Song,"  C.  A.  Macirone,  and 
"Madeline,"  J.  L.  Roeckel;  Fantasy  for  Organ,  Guilmant 
(S.    P.  Warren);    Hymn.  Anthem,    "Rock    of  Ages,"    J.    F. 
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Bridge  (bass  solo,  Mr.  Phinny);  Duet,  from  ''Lakme,"  Deli- 
bes  (Mrs.  Doty  and  Mrs.  Wiswell) ;  Selections  from  ' ' Acis  and 
Galatea,"  Handel  (Mrs.  Doty,  Mr.  Lindau,  Mr.  Phinny,  and 
Society).  Accompaniments  on  pianoforte  and  organ.  Con- 
ductor, S.  N.  Penfield. 

Thursday,  Fourteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Third  private  concert  of  the  Orpheus  Glee 
Club.  ''Scenes  from  the  Frithjof  Saga,"  op.  23,  Bruch  (Solos 
by  Miss  Ella  Earle  and  John  H.  Wilson);  "Stars  of  the  Sum- 
mer Night,"  Cruickshank  (first  time);  "Still  are  their  Hearts," 
Scholz  (first  time);  Songs:  "Nur  wer  die  Sehnsucht  kennt," 
and  "Ob  heller  Tag,"  Tschaikowsky  (Miss  Earle);  "Break, 
Break,  Break,"  Wiske  (first  time);  "  Danza  Boema,"  Bizet 
(Miss  Earle);  "Strike,  strike  the  Lyre,"  Cooke.  Conductor, 
C.  Mortimer  Wiske. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  ninety-first  organ 
recital.  Prelude,  in  C,  op.  2,  No.  6,  Interlude,  in  E-flat,  op.  3, 
No.  3,  Fantasia  and  Fugue,  in  B  minor,  op.  i,  No.  5,  Carl  Piutti, 
Adagio,  in  D,  op.  13,  No.  i.  Otto  Dienel;  Sonata,  No.  4, 
A  minor,  Rheinberger;  Postlude,  in  F,  op.  46,  No.  2,  Guil- 
mant;  Marche  Religieuse,  in  D,  Adolphe  Adam. 

Friday,  Fifteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Italian  opera.  Gounod's  "Faust. " 
Cast;  Faust,  Vicini;  Valentino,  Del  Puente;  Wagner,  Migliara; 
Mephistopheles ,  Novara;  Marta,  Mile.  Valerga;  Siebel,  Mme. 
Scalchi;    Margherita,    Mme.   Patti.      Conductor,    Luigi   Arditi. 

Saturday,  Sixteenth. 

vSteinway  Hall.  Annual  concert  of  H.  R.  Humphries.  Glee, 
"The  Happiest  Land,"  Hatton  (Banks'  Glee  Club);  Song, 
"Out  on  the  Deep,"  Lohr;  Andante  and  Finale,  from  the 
Concerto  for  Violin,  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Dora  Valeska 
Becker);  Air, "O  luce  di  quest  anima,"  Donizetti  (Miss  Juliette 
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Corden) ;  Part-song;  "O  who  will  o'er  the  Downs,"  Pearsall- 
(Banks'  Glee  Club);  Song,  ''Adelaide,"  Beethoven  (Mr. 
Humphries);  "The  Nun  of  Nidaros,"  Buck  (Banks'  Glee- 
Club);  Songs:  "Sweetheart,"  and  "When  Love  is  Done," 
Lynes  (Mr.  Dufft);  Nocturne,  Chopin,  and  Waltz  Caprice, 
Mills  (S.  B.  Mills);  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  Tours  (Mr. 
Humphries);  Vintage  Song  from  "Lorelei,"  Mendelssohn 
(Banks'  Glee  Club). 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Sixth,  and  last,  concert  of  the 
Symphony  Society.  Overture,  "  Coriolanus,"  Beethoven. 
Choral,  "Awake,"  from  "Die  Meistersinger,"  Wagner; 
"Romeo  and  Juliet,"  dramatic  symphony  with  chorus,  solos, 
and  prologue  in  choral  recitative,  after  Shakespeare's  tragedy, 
op.  17,  Berlioz  (solos.  Miss  Marie  Groebl  and  J.  H.  Wilson; 
chorus  of  the  Oratorio  Society).  Conductor,  Walter  J.  Dam- 
rosch. 

The  dramatic  symphony  illustrates  the  finest  and  the  worst  traits 
of  Berlioz's  artistic  character.  The  three  familiar  instrumental 
movements  (I  except  the  introduction  and  the  scene  in  the  tomb  of 
the  Capulets)  are  beautiful  music,  highly  imaginative  and  highly 
expressive.  Nearly  all  the  rest  is  the  product  of  an  erratic,  ill- 
balanced  imagination  and  an  undisciplined  taste.  The  prologue 
contains  some  unique  beauties  and  reflects  a  mood  which  might 
be  accepted  as  poetical  if  it  could  be  dissociated  from  some  of  the 
textual  absurdities  and  the  remainder  of  the  work.  There  is  even 
something  admirable  in  the  ingenuity  with  which  it  is  made  to  be 
a  sort  of  thematic  index  to  the  parts  that  follow  it.  Its  purpose, 
Berlioz  said,  was  "to  prepare  the  mind  of  the  hearer  for  the 
dramatic  scenes  about  to  be  illustrated  by  the  orchestra  as  also  for 
the  sake  of  the  gradual  development  of  the  choral  masses  whose  too 
abrupt  entrance  might  detract  from  the  unity  of  the  work."  The 
first  half  of  this  plan  is  not  a  bad  one,  and  if  the  prologue  had  been 
followed  by  nothing  but  instrumental  pieces  based  on  the  chief" 
episodes  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy  there  would  be  less  ground  than 
there  is  to  criticize  the  formlessness  and  want  of  style  which  must 
forever  prevent  the  work  as  a  whole  from  taking  a  high  place  ini 
musical  literature.     But  such  numbers  as  the  funeral  music  and  the: 
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conventional  and  tawdry  operatic  finale  disfigure  it  and  make  it 
unworthy  of  its  author  and  a  monument  of  disrespect  to  Shake- 
speare, besides  advancing  a  redudio  ad  absurdwn  to  the  composer's 
claim  that  he  has  preserved  unity  in  the  work.  Against  the  folly  of 
lifting  Meixutids  brilliant  but  wholly  inconsequential  description  of 
Queen  Mab  to  the  importance  of  an  instrumental  movement  as 
extended  as  any  dealing  with  the  great  episodes  of  the  tragedy,  it 
ought  not  to  be  necessary  to  speak,  nor  would  I  refer  to  it  were 
it  not  for  the  singular  fact  that  so  far  as  I  know  it  has  escaped 
criticism  on  this  ground  from  the  day  of  its  composition  till  now. 
VVlien  Berlioz  produced  his  work  the  worst  that  the  inimical 
French  critics  could  do  with  this  marvellously  fanciful  and  beautiful 
piece  of  music,  was  to  make  fun  of  its  most  novel  and  striking 
instrumental  effect  which,  it  was  said  by  one,  reminded  him  of  the 
squeaking  of  an  "ill-greased  syringe." 

But  I  do  not  purpose  to  discuss  all  the  questions  raised  by 
the  symphony  but  to  advance  a  few  thoughts  touching  a  feature 
of  the  present  performance  which  calls  for  comment  as  being  one 
that  threatens  to  become  fixed  in  New  York.  Whatever  one  may 
think  of  the  work  there  is  no  denying  that  if  it  is  to  be  given  the 
wishes  of  the  composer  touching  the  method  of  performance  ought 
to  be  adhered  to  with  as  much  exactness  as  circumstances  will 
allow.  In  spite  of  Berlioz's  express  prohibition  it  seems  to  be 
customary  here  to  perform  the  instrumental  movement  preceding 
the  finale.  To  this  movement  Berlioz  has  attached  a  programme 
and  a  note  as  follows  : 

No.  VI  (Orchestra  only). 

Romeo  at  the  tomb  of  the   Capulets. 

(Invocation.  Juliet's  waking.  Delirium  of  joy,  despair ;  last  agonies 
and  death  of  the  two  lovers). 

Note. — The  public  has  no  imagination  ;  therefore,  pieces  which  are 
addressed  solely  to  the  imagination  have  no  public.  The  following  instru- 
mental scene  is  in  this  case,  and  I  think  it  should  be  omitted  whenever 
this  symphony  is  given  before  an  audience  not  having  a  feeling  for  poetry 
and  not  familiar  with  the  fifth  act  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  with  Garrick's 
denouement.  This  implies  its  omission  ninety-nine  times  out  of  a  hundred. 
It  presents,  moreover,  immense  difficulties  of  execution.  Consequently  after 
Juliet's  funeral  procession  a  moment  of  silence  should  be  observed,  then  the 
Finale  should  be  taken  up. 
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The  words  which  I  have  itaUcized  have  for  some  mysterious 
reason  been  omitted  from  all  the  books  of  words  which  I  have  seen 
in  this  country.  In  them  lies  the  whole  significance  of  the  move- 
ment whose  contents  are  described  in  the  parenthesis.  Our  public 
is  familiar  with  the  fifth  act  of  Shakespeare's  tragedy,  but  not  with  a 
finale  that  pictures  the  "delirium  of  joy"  and  the  "despair,  last 
agonies  and  death  of  the  two  lovers,"  as  Garrick  was  wont  to  show 
them  in  the  denouement  with  which  he  embellished  Shakespeare. 
In  this  denouement  Juliet  awoke  before  Romeo  died  and  he  carried 
her  out  of  the  tomb  in  his  arms.  Then  they  held  impetuous 
converse  in  language  written  by  Garrick.  Next  Romeo  swooned 
crying  "  O !  "  and  Juliet  cried :  "And  did  I  wake  for  this?"  Rofueo 
having  died  Juliet  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Friar  Laurence  to  fly 
with  him  and  stabbed  herself  with  Romeo's  dagger.  It  was  for 
people  who  were  familiar  with  this  version  of  the  last  scene  of  all  in 
the  melancholy  history  of  the  immortal  lovers  of  Verona  that 
Berlioz  wrote  the  sixth  part  of  his  work,  and  his  prohibition  has 
propriety  on  its  side. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  thirty-second  organ 
recital.  Variations,  "Crucifixus,"  Mass  in  B  minor.  Bach; 
Largo,  Handel;  "  La  Resurrezione,"  Handel;  "My  hope  is 
in  Thee  everlasting,"  Stainer;  Priere,  Saint-Saens;  Larghetto 
from  Sixth  Organ  Concerto,  Handel;  Easter  March,  Merkel; 
three  pieces  from  "The  Messiah,"  Handel-Lux. 

Sunday^  Seventeenth. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  by  the  Beethoven  Mannerchor  for  the 
benefit  of  the  St.  Francis  Hospital  for  Incurables.  Symphony, 
"Joan  of  Arc,"  Moszkowski;  "  Dem  Genius  der  Musik," 
Hermann  Mohr  (Miss  Ida  Klein,  chorus  and  orchestra) ; 
Hungarian  Fantasie  for  Pianoforte,  Liszt  (Mme.  Dory  Bur- 
meister-Petersen) ;  "Sonnenuntergang,"  Kjerulf;  "  Hymne  an 
die  Nacht,"  Beethoven;  "The  Secret,"  Spicker  (Carl  Duff"t) ; 
"Waldharfen,"  Edward  Schulz  (H.  W.  Rieger,  chorus  and 
orchestra);  Overture,  "  Leonore,  No.  3,"  Beethoven.  Con- 
ductor, Max  Spicker. 
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Monday,  Eighteenth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Italian  opera.  Bizet's  ''Carmen."^ 
Cast:  Don  Jose,  Vicini ;  Zuniga,  Novara,  Morales;  Abramoff; 
Remefidado,  Corsi;  Dancairo,  Migliara;  Escaniillo,  Del  Puente; 
Micaela,  Miss  Gertrude  Griswold;  Paquita,  Mile.  Valerga; 
Mercedes,  Miss  Marie  Groebl;  Car??ie?i,  Mme  Adelina  Patti. 
Conductor,  Luigi  Arditi. 

It  was  the  first  time  that  Madame  Patti's  performance  of  Carmen 
was  seen  in  America,  and  the  attitude  of  the  public  toward  it 
afforded  almost  as  interesting  a  study  as  the  impersonation  itself. 
The  opportunities  which  the  people  of  this  country  have  had  to  hear 
the  admired  singer  in  roles  outside  of  the  hurdy-gurdy  Italian  list 
have  been  exceedingly  few  and  "Carmen"  was  waited  for  with 
eager  curiosity.  The  weather  was  intensely  disagreeable  but  the 
vast  theater  was  crowded,  the  public  paying  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$12,000  for  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  novelty.  But  the  opera 
lovers  of  New  York  have  been  undergoing  a  peculiar  course  of 
aesthetic  training  of  late  years  and  the  circumstance  that  they  had 
paid  so  much  money  to  hear  Madame  Patti  did  not  bring  with  it  the 
corollary  that  her  performance  was  to  be  accepted  with  enthusiasm 
or  even  without  demur.  Time  was  when  this  would  have  been  a 
matter  of  course,  but  those  who  occupied  the  posts  of  observation 
on  this  occasion  saw  the  most  eminent  and,  in  a  technical  sense,  the 
greatest  singer  alive  win  her  way  slowly  and  by  dint  of  downright 
effort  to  only  a  moderate  degree  of  public  approbation.  The  repre- 
sentation was  in  nothing  more  unique  than  in  the  fact  that  the  entire 
first  act  passed  off  without  evoking  one  hearty  outburst  of  applause, 
and  that  the  curtain  would  have  fallen  in  dead  silence  had  it  not 
been  for  the  kind  but  not  disinterested  services  of  half  a  dozen 
friends  of  the  fair  singer.  A  wide  experience  with  Bizet's  charming 
work  does  not  recall  a  parallel  case.  When  before  did  the  bewitch- 
ing Havanese  melody  and  the  insinuating  Spanish  dance  tune  fail  to 
win  a  demand  for  a  repetition?  Fortunately  for  the  work,  more 
fortunately  for  Madame  Patti,  and  most  fortunately  for  the  public 
the  second  act  touched  the  chord  of  sympathy  and  the  pleasure 
of  the  audience  became  more  manifest. 
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Madame  Patti's  Cari7ien  is  not  an  impersonation  which  com- 
mands a  high  degree  of  admiration.  It  does  not  disclose  a  high 
ideal  either  on  its  histrionic  or  its  musical  side.  To  the  eye  it 
presents  a  most  piquant  personality  and  some  of  its  coquettish 
elements  are  amiably  charming.  But  as  a  dramatic  character  it  is 
shallow  and  immature,  and  the  mechanism  employed  by  the  diva  is 
altogether  conventional  and  uninteresting.  Vocally  the  part  does  not 
fit  her  as  I  had  imagined  it  would  from  an  observation  of  the  down- 
ward tendency  of  her  voice  during  the  last  six  or  eight  years ;  but 
a  greater  obstacle  in  the  way  of  her  bodying  forth  the  creation  of 
Bizet  and  his  collaborators  is  her  want  of  sympathetic  interest  with 
the  spirit  and  style  of  the  work.  "Carmen,"  with  defects  that 
no  intelligent  admirer  will  endeavor  to  conceal,  is  instinct  with 
dramatic  vitality.  Its  characters  are  not  high  types  in  any  sense 
and  its  sentiments  do  not  belong  to  the  class  the  contemplation  of 
which  serves  good  ends.  But  the  people  of  the  play,  especially 
Car7nen,  and  their  motive  passions  are  delineated  with  admirable 
potency  in  an  unconventional  way.  Carmen  is  very  remote  from 
the  old  style  operatic  marionette.  To  present  Merimee's  singularly 
fascinating  though  wicked  creation,  even  in  the  modified  form  in 
which  she  appears  in  the  French  opera,  calls  for  subtle  acting  and 
expressive  singing — dramatic  singing  in  the  modern  sense.  Madame 
Patti  is  peerless  as  a  singer  pure  and  simple,  and  the  world  has 
recognized  her  unique  gifts  in  the  type  of  comedy  represented  by 
the  ''Barber  of  Seville"  and  "  Crispino  e  la  Comare,"  but  her 
artistic  instincts  and  sympathies  do  not  go  out  towards  a  work  which 
requires  such  varied,  nice,  and  consistent  histrionic  and  musical 
expression  as  "Carmen."  The  concerted  music,  in  which  she  is 
often  called  on  to  carry  a  middle  voice,  had  no  interest  for  her, 
and  in  her  singing  and  acting  she  barely  touched  the  edge  of  the 
sinister  element  which  has  so  much  to  do  with  the  character  of 
Carme?i.  Her  vocal  and  personal  graces,  the  purely  sensuous 
beauty  of  her  voice,  her  archness  and  her  pretty  coquetries  in  the 
first  part  of  the  second  act  were  the  only  features  of  the  impersona- 
tion that  deserved  warm  praise. 
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Chickering  Hall.  3:30  p.  m.  Michael  Banner's  concert.  Trio, 
op.  49,  Mendelssohn  (Mr.  Banner,  Adolf  Hartdegen,  and 
Alexander  Lambert) ;  Concerto,  for  violin,  G  minor,  Bruch 
(Mr.  Banner) ;  Ballade,  A  flat  major,  Chopin  (Mr.  Lambert) ; 
Prelude  et  Polonaise,  Michael  Banner  (Mr.  Banner) ;  Violon- 
cello Solos :  Sounds  from  the  Alps,  Alard,  Papillon,  Popper 
(Mr.  Hartdegen) ;  Caprice,  in  D,  Paganini,  and  Largo,  Vieux- 
temps  (Mr.  Banner). 

Tuesday^  Nineteenth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Third  private  concert,  last  of  the  twenty-first 
season,  of  the  Mendelssohn  Glee  Club.  "Media Vita,"  Bruch; 
Serenade,  quartet  for  violoncellos,  Lachner  (Messrs.  Bergner, 
Hemmann,  Reineccius,  and  Hoch);  "The  King  and  the  Poet" 
George  Henschel;  Songs:  "Loreley,"  "  Du  bist  wie  eine 
Blume,"  and  "Comment,  disaient-ils ? "  Liszt  (Mrs.  George 
.  Henschel);  "Song  of  the  Spirits  over  the  Water,"  op.  167, 
Schubert  (accompaniment  by  string  orchestra) ;  ' '  This  is 
To-day,"  Weinzierl;  "Our  Own,"  Jiingst;  "Contentment," 
Kremser;  Songs:  "Ich  grolle  nicht,"  Schumann,  "  Gelb  rollt 
mir  zu  Fiissen,"  Rubinstein,  and  "Erlkonig,"  L5we  (Mr.  Hen- 
schel); "Ave  Maria,"  op.  103,  No.  2,  Nessler  (first  time);  Duet, 
"Gondoliera,"  op.  38c?,  Henschel  (Mr.  and  Mrs.  Henschel); 
"The  Revellers,"  Gretry.     Conductor,  Joseph  Mosenthal. 

Wednesday.,  Twentieth. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Italian  opera.  Donizetti's  "  Lucia 
di  Lammermoor."  Cast:  Edgardo ,  Qi\xi}^^  \  ^;2nV^,  Del  Puente ; 
Bide-the-Bent.,  Abramoff;  Artiiro,  Corsi;  Alisa,  Mile.  Valerga; 
Lucia,  Madame  Adelina  Patti.     Conductor,  Luigi  Arditi. 

Steinway  Hall.  Concert  for  the  benefit  of  the  widow  of  Charles 
Fradel.  Overture,  for  organ,  "Belmont  und  Constanza," 
Mozart  (Armin  Schotte) ;  "Das  Herz  am  Rhein,"  Hill  (Mr. 
Holst-Hansen);  "The  Wanderer,"  Schubert  (Miss  TilHe  Jones); 
"  Bel  raggio,"  Rossini  (Miss  Juliet  Corsen) ;  Nocturne,  Chopin, 
and    Valse    Caprice,    Mills    (S.    B.    Mills) ;     Romance    from 
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^' Euryanthe,"  Weber  (Henry  Koeke) ;  "All  Souls'  Day," 
Lassen,  and  ''The  Hedge  Rose,"  Schubert  (Miss  Corsen)  ; 
^'  Le  Reveil  du  Rossignol"  and  "  Seconde  Historiette,"  Fradel 
(Ferdinand  Q.  Dulcken) ;  "  Figlio  mio,"  Meyerbeer  (Miss 
Jones);  Quartet  from  "  Rigoletto,"  Verdi  (Misses  Corsen  and 
Jones,  and  Messrs.  Koeke  and  Hansen. 

Thursday^  Twenty-first. 

Chicke;ring  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Matinee  concert,  complimentary  to 
Frederick  Jameson,  tenor.  Prelude,  from  Suite  in  G  major, 
Grieg  (Beethoven  String  Quartet);  "Break,  Break,  Break," 
Anderton  (Miss  Ella  Earle,  Miss  Adelaide  Foresman,  and 
Mr.  Jameson);  "Thine  my  thoughts  are,"  Meyer-Hellmund, 
and  "Out  on  the  Deep,"  L5hr  (Carl  E.  Dufft) ;  Fantasia,  for 
organ,  on  themes  from  Bizet's  "Carmen,"  Shelley  (Harry  Rowe 
Shelley);  "  Thou'rt  all  to  me,"  Bradsky,  and  "Among  the 
Lilies,"  Dana  (Mr.  Jameson);  "Streamlet  full  of  Flowers," 
and  "Nearest  and  Dearest,"  Caracciolo  (Miss  Earle  and  Miss 
Foresman)  ;  Andante  Cantabile,  Tschaikowsky,  and  ' '  Liebes- 
liedchen,"  Taubert  (Beethoven  String  Quartet);  "Spring 
Song,"  Gilchrist  (Miss  Earle,  Mr.  Jameson,  and  Mr.  Dufft); 
"  Danza  Boema,"  Bizet  (Miss  Earle);  Feuerzauber,  Wagner- 
Brassin,  and  Scherzo,  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Hortense  Hibbard) ; 
"Resurrection,"  Shelley  (Miss  Foresman);  "Auf  Wiedersehn," 
Schlesinger  (Mr.  Jameson) ;  Theme  and  Variations,  Beethoven 
(Beethoven  String  Quartet) ;  "  It  is  the  lot  of  friends  to  part," 
Buck  (Miss  Earle,  Miss  Foresman,  Mr.  Jameson,  and  Mr. 
Dufft).     Accompanist,  Emilio  Agramonte. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  ninety-second 
organ  recital.  Overture  to  "Esther,"  Handel  (arranged  by 
Best) ;  Sketches,  Nos.  3  and  4,  Schumann ;  Sonata,  in  D 
minor,  op.  i,  Alphonse  Mailly;  Allegro  non  troppo,  A  minor, 
op.  55,  No.  I,  Guilmant;  Introduction  and  Fugue,  E  minor. 
Raff. 
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Friday,  Twenty-second. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  First  of  two  pianoforte  recitals  by 
Madame  Madeline  Schiller.  Etudes:  "  Perles  d'  Ecume," 
Kullak,  ''  La  Campanella,"  Liszt,  and  op.  25,  Nos.  5  and  7, 
and  op.  10,  No.  2,  Chopin;  Nos.  2,  5,  and  8  of  ''Kreis- 
leriana,"  Schumann;  Sonata,  op.  57,  Beethoven;  Rhapsodie 
d'Auvergne,  Saint-Saens;  Lullaby,  Floersheim;  "  Nonellozza," 
and  Mazurka,  No.  2,  Godard;  Hungarian  Rhapsodie,  No.  2, 
Liszt. 

Chickering  Hall.     Concert  of  the  Yale  College  Glee  Club. 

Madison  Square  Theatre.  4  p.  m.  Concert  in  aid  of  the 
Summer  Home  for  Children.  "The  Miller's  Wooing,"  Eaton 
Faning  (Choir  of  the  Church  of  the  Incarnation  and  Harlem 
Choral  Club);  "Maid  of  Athens,"  Gounod  (Arthur  D. 
Woodruff) ;  Adagio  and  Minuet  from  the  Trio,  No.  2,  Godard 
(Mrs.  Newton  Perkins,  Richard  Arnold,  and  Emil  Schenck) ; 
Song  of  the  Almee,  Delibes  (Mrs.  Gerrit  Smith) ;  Lullaby  of 
Life,  Leslie  (Choir  and  Club);  March,  from  "  Tannhauser," 
Wagner- Liszt  (Mrs.  George  F.  Seward);  "The  Worker," 
Gounod  (Miss  Alma  dell  Martin) ;  Adagio  and  Scherzo,  in  D 
minor,  Mendelssohn  (Miss  Florence  Gale,  Mr.  Arnold,  and 
Mr.  Schenck);  "Ave  Maria"  and  "Vintage  Song,"  Mendels- 
sohn (Mrs.  Smith  and  Chorus). 

Saturday,    Twenty-third. 

Chickering  Hall.  Sixth,  and  last,  symphonic  concert  under  the 
direction  of  Frank  Van  der  Stucken.  Overture,  "Camacho's 
Wedding,"  Mendelssohn;  Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  D  minor, 
Rubinstein  (Miss  Fannie  Bloomfield) ;  "Carnival  Scene," 
Arthur  Bird  (first  time) ;  Polonaise,  in  E-flat,  Chopin  (Miss 
Bloomfield);  Symphony,  No.  6,  A    minor,  op.  in,  Rubinstein. 

There  was  so  much  that  was  interesting  and  delightful  in  this 
concert  that  it  almost  seemed  a  pity  to  have  one's  curiosity  piqued 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  the  evening  by  the  announcement  of 
Rubinstein's  new  symphony  as  the  last  number  of  the  programme. 
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But  the  unwritten  law  of  programme-making  forced  the  novelty  into 
this  position,  and  made  the  scheme  look  as  if  it  had  been  put 
together  for  a  public  like  that  of  Leipsic  and  other  German  cities 
where  there  are  two  well-defined  classes,  the  first  of  which  expects 
to  go  home  after  the  miscellaneous  portion  of  the  programme, 
leaving  the  second  to  undisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  symphony 
which  follows.  The  symphony  had  the  same  position  on  the 
programme  of  the  third  subscription  concert  of  the  Gewandhaus 
Society  in  Leipsic,  where  it  was  performed  for  the  first  time  in 
public  on  October  26,  1886,  under  the  direction  of  the  composer. 
Then,  although  it  is  dedicated  to  the  Gewandhaus  Society,  it  was 
preceded  by  Schumann's  overture  to  "Genoveva,"  the  air  ''  Ocean, 
thou  mighty  monster,"  from '' Oberon,"  three  songs  with  pianoforte 
accompaniment  sung  by  Frau  Moran-Olden,  and  Beethoven's 
"Fifteen  Variations  and  a  Fugue,"  in  E-flat,  op.  35,  played  by  Pro- 
fessor Barth.  Such  a  scheme  would  be  looked  upon  as  light 
pabulum  in  New  York  where  the  patrons  of  orchestral  concerts 
of  the  higher  class  have  come  to  accept  two  symphonies  separated 
by  a  pianoforte  concerto  as  nothing  extraordinary.  Mr.  Van  der 
Stucken  tried  to  follow  a  middle  path  during  the  season,  but,  I 
fancy,  he  would  have  put  the  new  symphony  higher  up  in  the 
list  had  he  not  been  estopped  by  the  fact  that  its  composer  was 
represented  in  the  chief  work  chosen  by  the  solo  performer  of  the 
evening  who,  of  course,  was  entitled  to  the  first  place  after  the 
overture,  which  is  supposed  to  accompany  the  seating  of  the 
audience.  Still  there  was  nothing  wearying  in  the  prefatory  part  of 
the  evening's  entertainment,  and  curiosity  had  been  so  whetted  by 
the  vicissitudes  of  the  new  symphony  that  it  was  listened  to  with 
keen  interest  if  not  unadulterated  enjoyment. 

Rubinstein's  sixth  symphony  was  written  for  the  Society  of  the 
Gewandhaus.  Previous  to  its  performance  in  Leipsic  under  the  cir- 
cumstances mentioned  it  had  been  heard,  I  believe,  in  private  in 
St.  Petersburg.  Mr.  Henschel  brought  it  forward  at  the  third  of 
his  London  symphony  concerts  on  December  ist.  In  his  announce- 
ment of  the  concerts  of  the  New  York  Philharmonic  Society  Mr. 
Thomas  set  it  down  for  the  fifth  concert  on  March  19th,  on  condition 
that  the  music  should  be  in  his  hands  at  that  time.  It  is  an  open 
secret  that  he  had  the  score  long  before  that  date,  but  after  reading 
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it  questioned  the  effectiveness  of  the  work  so  seriously  that  he 
agreed  with  the  programme  committee  of  the  society  to  perform  the 
Dramatic  symphony  instead.  This  decision  having  become  known, 
Mr.  Seidl  announced  that  he  would  perform  the  new  symphony 
at  the  last  of  his  " Symphonic  Soirees"  in  Steinway  Hall.  He 
devoted  one  rehearsal  to  the  music,  and  then,  so  the  story  runs, 
asked  his  musicians  what  they  thought  of  the  work.  They  pro- 
nounced against  it,  and  Mr.  Seidl  informed  them  that  he  agreed 
with  them  and  would  substitute  Beethoven's  "Eroica"for  it  in  his 
programme.  This  seemed  to  seal  the  fate  of  the  symphony  so  far 
as  New  York  was  concerned,  but  Mr.  Van  der  Stucken  came  to  the 
front,  promised  to  play  the  symphony,  and  kept  his  word.  The 
determination  cost  a  great  deal  of  hard  labor,  for  the  musicians 
were  not  pleasantly  disposed  toward  the  work,  and  went  at  it  with 
very  little  zeal.  Nevertheless,  the  performance  was  highly  credit- 
able, and  those  who  had  heard  the  story  of  the  rejection  of  the 
symphony  by  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Seidl  and  had  come  to  tlie 
concert  in  the  expectation  that  the  music  would  be  all  dull  and 
unentertaining,  were  much  surprised  at  the  result. 

With  no  disposition  whatever  to  defend  the  work  against  fair 
criticism  of  its  obvious  weaknesses,  I  feel  constrained  to  assert  that 
its  right  to  a  careful,  respectful,  and  studiously  prepared  performance 
is  fully  as  great  as  that  of  any  of  the  novelties  that  preceded  it 
in  the  season's  list.  It  is  difficult  to  play,  especially  for  the  strings, 
and  this  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  the  prejudice  of  the 
musicians  against  it ;  but  it  has  many  beauties  that  repay  the  labor 
which  is  called  for  if  they  are  to  be  brought  out.  Its  third  move- 
ment is  a  really  splendid  exemplification  of  Rubinstein's  peculiarly 
ursine  humor,  and  the  finale  atones  for  its  monstrous  length  with 
many  pages  that  are  fascinating  because  of  the  happy  and  ingenious 
folktune  spirit  pervading  them.  In  the  first  movement,  which 
opens  with  astonishing  vigor,  the  second  subject  is  well  chosen  so 
far  as  the  demands  of  contrast  are  concerned,  but  it  is  a  well-worn 
tune,  and  in  the  development  of  it  and  the  other  material  which 
Rubinstein  brings  in  he  is  frequently  simply  curious  and  erudite 
instead  of  interesting.  He  indulges  his  mannerisms  of  writing  till 
they  become  wearisome,  and  fills  many  pages  with  mere  musical 
remplissage.     The  finale  has  the  dimensions  of  a  complete  composi- 
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tion  in  itself.  Before  he  reaches  the  presto,  which  really  stands  for 
a  concluding  symphonic  movement,  Rubinstein  introduces  two 
melodies — which  if  they  are  not  Russian  folktunes  at  least  have  all 
the  characteristics  of  such — one  grave,  the  other  gay,  and  varies 
them  at  great  length  but  in  such  a  manner  that  they  always  appear 
unaltered  in  some  part  of  the  orchestra.  The  grave  melody  is 
a  plaintive  minor  with  nothing  unusual  in  its  structure,  and  to  it  he 
recurs  when  he  wishes  to  introduce  the  coda  which  rushes  off 
pell-mell  prestissimo.  The  gay  melody  is  a  little  dance  tune  of 
seven  bars  in  one  period,  like  other  Russian  melodies  that  I  have 
heard,  and  its  repetition  without  a  breathing  spell  a  score  of  times 
with  ever-varying  figuration  and  tone  color  in  the  accompaniment, 
has  a  genuinely  humorous  and  novel  effect.  After  these  two  sets  of 
variations  the  real  subject  of  \h.^  finale — a  melody  in  two-four  time, 
key  of  A  major, — is  introduced  and  is  carried  through  with  tremen- 
dous spirit.  The  freedom  with  which  Rubinstein  has  proceeded  in 
the  construction  of  the  work,  his  use  of  the  variations,  the  unex- 
pected manner  in  which  toward  the  close  of  the  last  movement 
he  introduces  an  exquisite  passage  for  the  horns  which  is  wholly 
new,  his  use  at  another  time  of  an  instrumental  recitative,  and  the 
exquisite  role  played  by  the  first  violins  in  the  slow  movement, 
suggest  the  reflection  that  much  of  the  spirit  of  the  work  was  born 
of  Beethoven's  Choral  Symphony. 

Metropolitan  Opera  House.  2  p.  m.  Italian  opera.  Flotow's 
''Marta."  Cast:  Nancy,  Madame  Scalchi;  Lionello,  Guille; 
Plunketto,  Del  Puente ;  Tristano,  Migliara ;  Lady  Enrichietta, 
Madame  Adelina  Patti.     Conductor,  Luigi  Arditi. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Matinee  Musicale  by  Mile.  Atala 
Ramleh.  First  Movement,  Trio  in  D  minor,  Mendesslohn 
(Mile.  Ramleh,  Gustav  Dannreuther,  and  Henry  Finze) ;  Air, 
and  Caprice  de  bravoure,  Scarlatti;  Etudes,  in  E  major  and  C- 
sharp  minor,  Chopin ;  Spinnerlied,  Wagner-Liszt ;  Adagio, 
Galuppi ;  Menuet,  C.  P.  E.  Bach ;  Gigue,  Graun ;  Valse,  C-sharp 
minor.  Berceuse  and  Nocturne,  in  B  major,  Chopin ;  Quintet, 
op.  44,  Schumann  (Mile.  Ramleh,  Mr.  Dannreuther,  August 
Roebbelen,  Max  Schwarz,  and  Mr.  Finze). 
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Concert  Hall  of  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Concert  by 
Carlos  Hasselbrink,  violinist.  Duo,  from  *'I  Masnadieri," 
Verdi  (Messrs.  Arencibia  and  Coletti) ;  Polonaise,  No.  2,  Wie- 
niawsky  (Mr.  Hasselbrink);  Songs:  "The  Fir  Tree"  and 
"Whither,"  Lassen  (Miss  Marion  Weed) ;  Scherzo,  in  B-flat, 
Chopin  (Carlos  Sobrino) ;  "  Danza  Boema,"  Bizet  (Miss  Ella 
Earle) ;  Andante  and  Canzonetta,  Godard  (Mr.  Hasselbrink) ; 
Duo,  from  "  Les  Pecheurs  de  Perles,"  Bizet  (Miss  Earle  and 
Mr.  Coletti);  "  Questa  o  quella,"  Verdi  (Senor  Arencibia); 
■  "Childe  Harold's  Adieu,"  Walter  (Mr.  Coletti);  "En  Au- 
tomne  "  and  Tarantelle,  Moszkowski  (Senor  Sobrino) ;  Quartet, 
from  "  Rigoletto,"  Verdi  (Miss  Earle-,  Miss  Weed,  Senor  Aren- 
cibia, and  Mr.  Coletti). 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  thirty-third  organ 
recital.  Orchestral  March,  A-flat,  Selby ;  Andante  Espressivo, 
op.  20,  No.  2,  Dienel;  Variations  on  a  Scotch  Air,  op.  51, 
Dudley  Buck;  "Festzug"  and  "Brautlied,"  from  op.  45,  Jen- 
sen; Sonata,  "  Die  Trauung,"  op.  9,  Piutti. 

Sunday,  Twenty-fourth. 

Liederkranz  Hall.  Third  concert  of  the  Deutscher  Liederkranz. 
Introduction  to  "  Loreley,"  Bruch;  Introduction,  Act  III, 
"Lohengrin,"  Wagner;  "  Non  piu  Mesta,"  Rossini  (Miss 
Agnes  Huntington);  "  Morgenlied,"  Julius  Rietz ;  "Gut' 
Nacht,  ihr  Blumen,"  C.  Isenmann;  Pianoforte  Concerto,  in  D 
minor,  Rubinstein  (Miss  Fannie  Bloomfield) ;  "  Wanderlied," 
Schumann,  and  "  Hoch  Deutschland,"  Joseph  Fischer  (Herr 
Anton  Schott) ;  "  Athalia,"  Mendelssohn  (solo  parts  :  Miss  Ida 
Klein,  Miss  Fanny  Hirsch,  and  Miss  Huntington).  Conductor, 
Reinhold  L.  Herman. 

Monday.,  Twcfity-fifth. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Farewell  matinee  of  the  Douste  Sis- 
ters. The  solos  of  Mile.  Louis  were  :  First  Movement  of  Con- 
certo, op.  20,  Josef  Wieniawski;  Prelude,  op.  117,  and  Caprice 
on   a   theme    by    Mendelssohn,   Stephen     Heller;    Berceuse, 
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Chopin;  Allegretto,  Schubert;  Allegro,  from  "  Faschings- 
schwank,"  Schumann.  Mile.  Jeanne's  solos  were  :  Gavotte 
and  Musette,  Bach;  Etude,  A-flat,  Moscheles;  "  Vogel  als 
Prophet,"  Schumann;  Etude,  op.  4,  Alexander  Lambert;  Moto 
Perpetuo,  Weber.  The  duets  were :  Imprornptu  on  themes 
from  "  Manfred,"  Schumann-Reinecke  ;  "Am  Springbrunnen," 
Schumann ;  Nocturne  and  ' '  Pecheurs  Napolitains  et  Napoli- 
taines,"  Rubinstein. 

Tuesday^   Twenty-sixth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Third  private  concert  of  the  Vocal  Union. 
"A  Garland  for  our  Fairest,"  J.  L.  Hatton ;  Nocturne,  op.  37, 
No.  2,  Chopin,  and  Scherzo,  op.  16,  Mendelssohn  (Madame 
Madeline  Schiller);  Cantata,  "The  May  Queen,"  W.  S.  Ben- 
nett (pianoforte  and  organ  accompaniment ;  solo  parts :  Miss 
Ida  W.  Hubbell,  Miss  Helen  Dudley  Campbell,  Leonard  E. 
Auty,  and  Carl  E.  Dufft) ;  "  Hymn  to  Music,"  Dudley  Buck; 
A  Set  of  Songs,  "Tragedy,"  Max  Spicker  (Mr.  Dufft);  Part- 
songs  :  "  In  Stilly  Night "  and  "  Before  my  fair  one's  Window," 
Brahms;  Rhapsodic  Hongroise,  No.  2,  Liszt  (Madame  Schiller); 
"  The  Three  Merry  Dwarfs,"  A.  C.  Mackenzie;  Gavotte,  from 
"Mignon,"  Thomas  (Miss  Campbell;  "The  Bells  of  Aber- 
dovey,"  Welsh  melody.     Conductor,  Samuel  P.  Warren. 

Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Madame  Madeline  Schiller's  second 
pianoforte  recital.  Variations  on  a  theme  by  Bach,  Reinecke ; 
"Ricardanza"  and  "  Mazeppa,"  Liszt;  Berceuse,  Chopin; 
"  Characterstiick,"  No.  7,  and  Scherzo,  op.  16,  Mendelssohn; 
Andante  and  Variations,  for  two  pianos,  Schumann  (arranged 
for  one  piano  by  Julius  Schaffer) ;  Ballade,  G  minor,  Chopin ; 
Nocturne,  Brassin;  Transcription,  "  Le  Prophete,"  Meyerbeer- 
Liszt. 

Wednesday^  Twenty-seventh. 

Steinway  Hall.  The  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  German 
poet,  Ludwig  Uhland,  celebrated  by  the  German  Social  Scien- 
tific Society.  Addresses  by  Wilham  Steinway,  Dr.  J.  H.  Senner, 
and  Udo  Brachvogel;  music  by  Anton  Schott  and  the  Lieder- 
kranz  and  Mannergesangverein  Arion. 
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Chickering  Hall.  3  p.  m.  Concert  by  Miss  Charlotte  Walker, 
soprano.  Introduction  and  "  Traumerei,"Wurst  (Philharmonic 
Club);  "Die  Lorelei,"  Liszt  (Miss  Walker);  Gavotte  from 
"Mignon,"  Thomas  (Miss  Helen  Dudley  Campbell);  "Album- 
blatt,"  Wagner,  and  Serenade,  Burgmein  (Philharmonic  Club); 
"Murmuring  Breeze  whose  perfumed  breath,"  Jensen  (Whitney 
Mockridge);  "  Giorno  d'orrore,"  from  "Semiramide,"  Rossini 
(Miss  Walker  and  Miss  Campbell) ;  Canzonetta  and  Serenade, 
Godard  (Philharmonic  Club);  "Pace,  pace,  mio  Dio,"  Verdi 
(Miss  Walker) ;  Norwegian  Dance,  Gouvy  (Philharmonic  Club) ; 
"  Break,  Break,  Break,"  Anderton  (Miss  Walker,  Miss  Campbell, 
and  Mr.  Mockridge). 

Chickering  Hall.  Incidental  Music  to  Shakespeare's  "Macbeth," 
composed  by  Edgar  S.  Kelly,  performed  under  the  direction  of 
Frank  Van  der  Stucken. 

This  performance  took  place  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
McKee  Rankin  and  the  elaborate  pamphlet  programme,  prepared 
to  guide  befogged  intellects  through  the  maze  of  Mr.  Kelley's  score 
like  the  innumerable  handbooks  to  Wagner's  dramas  which  a  witty 
critic  calls  "Musical  Baedeckers,"  frankly  announced  that  it  was 
' '  preliminary  to  the  spectacular  production  of  the  tragedy  by  Mr. 
Rankin  at  Niblo's  Garden,  October  31st,  next."  There  was  much 
else  in  the  pamphlet  calculated  to  inspire  the  belief  that  the  light  of 
frontier  intellectuality  is  about  to  make  plain  to  a  long  benighted 
community  the  hidden  things  in  Shakespeare's  tragedy.  From  it 
was  to  be  learned  that  Mr.  Kelley  is  called  the  "American  Wag- 
ner," in  San  Francisco;  that  his  music  "is  intended  to  echo  the 
thoughts  of  the  great  dramatist;"  that  "to  speak  of  the  various 
times  that  Mr.  Kelley's  music  has  been  produced  would  take  up  too 
much  space,  but  its  importance  was  stamped  when  it  was  admitted  to 
be  the  greatest  incentive  to  the  longest  recorded  run  of  '  Macbeth,'" 
the  run  in  question  having  been  made  under  the  training  of  Mr. 
Rankin  in  San  Francisco,  in  November,  1885.  The  readers  were 
also  supplied  with  ready-made  opinions  of  the  artistic  value  of  Mr. 
Rankin's  version  and  Mr.  Kelley's  music  cut  out  of  San  Francisco 
newspapers,  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  music  was  ' '  the  most 
wonderful  of  American  productions"  that  it  was  "not  mere  har- 
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mony"  but  "intellectual  music,"  and  again  that  Mr.  Kelley  "is 
easily  one  thing — the  Wagner  of  American  music"  and  "the  first 
American  to  write  really  great  melodramatic  music  for  the  stage." 
If  I  were  disposed  to  subject  Mr.  Kelley's  music  to  detailed 
examination  and  criticism  I  should  hold  it  necessary  in  order  that 
the  decks  might  be  clear  for  action  to  say  at  the  outset  that  for 
utterances  like  those  that  have  been  quoted,  the  writers  owe  abject 
apologies,  not  only  to  the  manes  of  the  illustrious  dead,  but  also  to 
Mr.  Kelley  to  whom  in  the  future  they  will  be  in  more  respects 
than  one  a  clog  if  not  indeed  a  millstone.  But  the  occasion  does  not 
call  for  so  much  seriousness  of  treatment.  Mr.  Kelley  has  written 
four  set  pieces  of  music  of  fair  dimensions  in  two  of  which  I  am 
glad  to  recognize  evidences  of  good  musicianship.  They  are  the 
overture,  and  a  march,  built  out  of  the  principal  melody  in  the  over- 
ture. In  addition  to  the  set  pieces  he  has  written  several  short  bits 
which  serve  as  introductions  and  interludes,  and  seven  pieces  of 
so-called  melodramatic  music.  These  latter  pieces  are  expected  to 
accompany  the  dialogue,  and  Mr.  Kelley,  misconceiving  an  idea  of 
Wagner's,  has  constructed  them  out  of  a  number  of  phrases  to 
which,  in  a  purely  arbitrary  manner,  he  attributes  certain  potential 
qualities,  which  so  far  as  they  spring  from  anything,  spring  from 
a  materialistic  conception  of  the  mission  of  dramatic  music,  and 
which  he  handles  with  considerable  skill,  so  far  as  orchestration  is 
concerned,  and  with  very  small  skill  in  respect  of  variety  in  treat- 
ment. I  need  cite  but  one  instance  to  make  his  plan  clear.  In  the 
music  which  accompanies. Z^^  Macbet/i'?.  soliloquy  while  Macbeth  is 
doing  the  murder,  an  imitative  monotonic  phrase  on  the  stopped 
horns  is  heard  in  connection  with  the  reference  to  "the  owl  that 
shrieked."  This  phrase  recurs  afterward  \v\\^xi Macbeth  says,  "Sleep 
no  more. "  Mr.  Kelley  has  materialized  the  voice  of  Macbeth'' s  con- 
science, a  proceeding  which  no  one  with  the  imagination  of  a 
roasted  peanut  will  thank  him  for.  The  overture  has  a  peculiarly 
impressive  opening,  and  is  effectively  orchestrated  like  many  of  the 
other  bits  in  the  score,  though  the  general  color  effect  is  monoto- 
nous. His  march  is  better  music  than  that  ordinarily  written  for 
the  theatre,  but  in  spite  of  a  deal  of  ambitious  striving  he  has  made 
a  battle  piece  as  a  prelude  to  the  last  act  which  in  its  cacophony,  its 
abuse  of  a  device  of  Wagner's,  which  is  marvellously  effective  in 
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''Lohengrin,"  and  its  constant  reiteration  of  small,  unoriginal  ideas 
and  hackneyed  effects  is  scarcely  worth  serious  consideration.  For 
the  sake  of  American  music  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Kelley's 
work  was  brought  to  the  first  hearing  of  a  New  York  audience 
under  undignified  circumstances  and  with  so  much  preliminary 
blazon  of  its  supposed  merits,  for  the  talent  that  produced  it  might 
doubtless  in  time  bring  forth  something  which  would  command  the 
respect  of  all.  However,  if  the  judgment  of  the  musical  people  of 
New  York  is  out  of  tune  with  that  of  San  Francisco  Mr.  Kelley  will 
be  able  to  take  refuge  behind  the  old  axiom  that  genius  is  never 
appreciated  when  first  it  present  itself. 

Thursday,  Twenty-eighth. 

Chickering  Hall.  Third  private  concert,  third  season,  of  the 
Musurgia.  "Young  Siegfried,"  Zdllner;  Andante  and  Scherzo, 
Goldbeck  (Philharmonic  Club);  ''The  Ring  and  Rose,"  Stey- 
skall ;  "  Serenade,"  Beschnitt ;  "Autumn,"  for  harp,  J.  Thomas 
(Miss  Maud  Morgan) ;  Chorus  of  Spirits  and  Hours,  from 
Shelley's  "Prometheus  Unbound,"  Dudley  Buck;  "Angelus," 
George  L.  Osgood;  Berceuse  and  Patrouille,  Hasselmans 
(Miss  Morgan);  "Forest  Harps,"  Schulze;  Adagio,  Golter- 
mann,  and  Tarantelle,  Popper  (Philharmonic  Club);  "Thou 
Bright  Earth"  (first  time),  Rheinberger.  Conductor,  William 
R.  Chapman. 

Grace  Church.  3  p.  m.  Samuel  P.  Warren's  ninety-third  organ 
recital.  Sonata,  F  minor.  Padre  Martini ;  Fantasia,  in  B  minor, 
op.  58,  No.  2,  F.  Kiel;  Allegretto,  in  D,  Selby;  Andante 
Religioso,  in  G,  Marche  Solennelle,  in  D-fiat,  and  Andante 
(Meditation),  in  A-flat,  Lemaigre;  Overture*  in  F,  E.  H. 
Thorne. 

Saturday,  Thirtieth. 

South  Church.  3:30  p.  m.  Gerrit  Smith's  thirty-fourth  organ 
recital.  Offertoire,  E-flat,  Wely;  Adagio,  E-flat,  Spohr;  "My 
heart  ever  faithful,"  Bach  (Miss  Anita  Mason);  Toccata, 
F  major,  Mailly;  Wedding  March,  No.  i,  Gounod;  "Eye 
hath  not  seen,"  Gaul  (Miss  Mason);  Fugue,  D  major,  Guil- 
mant;  Postlude,  D  major.  Tours. 
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THE  dominant  influence  of  the  season  went  out  from  the  repre- 
sentations of  German  Opera  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
This  influence  was  so  potent  and  pervasive  that  it  determined,  to  a 
great  extent,  not  only  the  degree  of  patronage  bestowed  upon 
musical  entertainments  of  all  kinds,  but  also  in  a  marked  degree  the 
attitude  of  the  public  toward  the  performances  in  respect  of  appre- 
ciation. The  concerts  of  orchestral  music  were  made  to  feel  it  no 
less  than  the  operatic  representations  in  German,  English,  and 
Italian.  The  critical  standard  and  taste  fostered  by  the  preceding 
seasons  of  German  opera  were  maintained  by  the  public  with  such 
consistency,  and  enforced  with  such  persistency,  that  they  became 
potent  factors  in  the  fashioning  of  repertories.  The  influence  was, 
naturally,  most  active  at  its  fountain-head  and  there  were  few 
observers  either  so  dull  or  so  wilfully  blind  as  not  to  see  that  the 
Director  of  the  German  institution  merely  executed  the  expressed 
will  of  the  public  in  putting  together  and  promulgating  his  weekly 
list.  Mr.  Stanton,  circumspect,  watchful,  faithful  manager  that  he 
is,  by  keeping  his  finger  on  the  public  pulse  (which  is  only  a 
euphemism  for  watching  the  box-office  receipts)  was  enabled  to 
signalize  his  administration  of  the  great  and  difficult  trust  committed 
to  him  by  making  an  artistic  record  which  delighted  the  connoisseurs, 
and  a  financial  record  which,  if  it  did  not,  at  least  ought  to  have, 
gladdened  the  hearts  of  the  stockholders.  Concerning  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  German  season  I  will  have  something  to  say  after  the 
facts  have  been  brought  together  in  a  manner  that  will  simplify  the 
review.  The  presentation  falls  naturally  into  these  divisions: 
I,  German  Opera;  H,  Opera  in  English;  HI,  Italian  Opera; 
IV,  Concerts;  V,  Novelties;  VI,  Concluding  Reflections. 
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The  fourth  season  of  opera  (third  of  opera  in  German),  at  the 
MetropoUtan  Opera  House,  began  on  November  8,  1886,  under 
the  management  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  direction  of 
Edmund  C.  Stanton,  It  extended  over  fifteen  weeks,  the  closing 
date  being  February  26,  1887  (no  opera  being  given  from  Decem- 
ber 5th  to  January  3d),  and  comprised  forty-five  subscription  nights 
and  fifteen  matinees.  In  the  prospectus  the  Directors  promised  to 
produce  fourteen  operas,  and  the  promise  was  kept  as  to  number, 
though  two  operas,  "Tristan  und  Isolde,"  by  Wagner,  and  "  Fi- 
delio,"  by  Beethoven,  were  substituted  for  "Siegfried"  and  "The 
Huguenots."  The  operas  thus  substituted  were  the  most  successful 
of  the  list,  "Fidelio"  being  received  with  so  much  favor  on  the 
two  occasions  for  which  it  was  announced  that  an  extra  performance 
had  to  be  given  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  public.  This  extra 
performance  raised  the  number  of  representations  to  sixty-one 
which  were  distributed  through  the  list  of  operas  as  follows : 


COMPOSER. 


Goidmark  . 
Wagner 
Verdi   .    . 

Meyerbeer  . 

Brull         .  . 

Wagner   .  . 

Wagner   .  . 

Gounod   .  . 

Wagner  .  . 

Goidmark  . 

Beethoven  . 

Wagner  ,  . 
Wagner 

Auber  .    .  . 


OPERA. 


Konigin  von  Saba      

Die  Walkiire 

ATda 

Der  Prophet 

Das  Goldene  Kreuz,  and  ballet 

Tannhiiuser 

Tristan  und  Isolde  .... 

Faust 

Lohengrin 

Merlin 

Fidelio 

Die  Meistersinger 

Rienzi  .         

Masaniello  .    . 


DATE    FIRST 
PRODUCTION. 


November 
November  10 
November  12 
November  17 
November  19 
November  26 
December  i 
December  8 
December  15 
January  3 

January 
January 
January 
February 


TIMES 
GIVEN. 


Through  the  courtesy  of  Director  Stanton  I  am  in  a  position  to 
present  a  detailed  statement  of  the  business  of  the  season  which  con- 
tains much  food  for  reflection,  and  for  which  I  wish  here  to  give 
expression  to  my  gratitude.  Facts  like  those  placed  at  my  disposal 
by  this  genial  gentleman  and  unselfish  official  are  of  the  highest 
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value  in  connection  with  the  discussion  going  on  in  all  civilized 
countries  touching  the  future  of  the  opera  as  an  art-form,  and  are 
more  instructive  than  many  volumes  of  arguments  based  on  theories 
and  speculation.  In  the  above  table  the  operas  are  given  in  the 
order  of  their  production.  In  the  following  list  I  have  set  them 
down  in  the  order  of  their  comparative  popularity,  placing  ' '  Fi- 
delio"  before  ''Tristan  und  Isolde"  only  because  the  average 
nightly  receipts  were  larger,  a  result  which  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  representations  were  fewer  and  were  limited  from  the  outset. 


OPERAS. 


Fidelio  .  .    . 

Tristan  und  Isolde 

Tannhauser  . 

Masaniello 

Lohengrin  . 

Meistersinger 

Prophet    .    . 

Walkiire 

Merlin   . 

Rienzi  . 

Konigin  von  Saba 

ATda         .    . 

Faust  ....  [ballet 

Goldene  Kreuz,  and 


Total 


6.S 


3 
8 
6 

2 

4 
5 
5 
3 
5 
5 
4 
4 
3 
4 
67" 


$12,231  00 

32,234  50 

22,779  00 

7,065  50 

13,925  00 

17,188  00 

16,497  00 

9,463  50 

15,56900 

15,460  00 

12,043  00 

10,950  50 

7  637  00 

9,708  00 

$202,751  00 

re  •" 

1)  u 
>  4) 

Total 
Attendance 

4,  c 

$4,077  00 

8,638 

2,879,' 

4,029  31 

22,263 

2.783 

3,77050 

16,771 

2,795 

3,532  75 

5.645 

2,822 

3,481  25 

11,288 

2,822 

3,437  60 

12,809 

2,562 

3,29940 

13,738 

2,748 

3,15450 

7,394 

2,465 

z.'^n  80 

12,301 

2,460 

3,092  00 

12,895 

2,575 

3,010  75 

9,919 

2,479 

2,737  63 

8,847 

2,212 

2,546  00 

7,185 

2,395 

2,427  00 

8,349 

2,087 

$3,323  78 

158,142 

2.593 

393 
381 
392 
459 

455 
421 

532 
401 
482 
497 
543 
559 
438 
422 

453 


To  present  these  operas  cost  the  management  about  $290,000 
besides  which  expense  they  were  burdened  with  the  cost  of  main- 
taining the  opera  house.  These  expenses  in  round  numbers  were 
as  folio  ws : 

COST    OF     REPRESENTATIONS. 

Salaries  of  Artists, $121,000 

Orchestra,  sixty-four  men, 40,000 

Chorus, 25,000 

Ballet, 19,000 

Conductor,  Stage  Manager,  Ballet  Master,  etc., 13,000 
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Box  Office,  Ushers,  Supernumeraries,  etc., 20,000 

Advertising, 16,000 

Transportation, 11,000 

Stage  Hands,          9>5oo 

Wardrobe  Department, 6,900 

Property  Department,      ....             4.500 

Royalties, 2,500 


Total,  about,      $288,400 

COST    OF     MAINTAINING    OPERA     HOUSE. 

Taxes  and  Interest,       $62,000 

Engineers,  etc., 21,000 

Lighting,  Heating,  Insurance,  and  Cleaning, 21,000 

Repairs, 9,000 

New  Properties,  Organ,  etc.,      41,000 


Total,  about,      $154,000 

The  receipts  of  the  MetropoHtan  Company  comprised  $202,751 
from  the  subscribers  and  purchasers  of  tickets  at  the  box-office, 
about  $33,000  from  rentals,  and  about  $175,000  from  an  assess- 
ment of  $2,500  each  on  the  stockholders;  in  all  about  $410,751. 
The  expenses,  including  the  moneys  expended  in  adding  to  the 
scenery,  wardrobe,  and  properties  of  the  theatre  were  about  $442,- 
000.  The  total  number  of  persons  who  attended  the  representa- 
tions was  158,142,  from  which  deduct  20,743  as  the  attendance  of 
stockholders,  and  the  patronage  of  the  general  pubHc  is  repre- 
sented by  an  attendance  of  137,399.  The  cost  of  seats  ranged 
from  fifty  cents  to  four  dollars,  and  the  management's  average 
income  from  each  person  in  attendance  was  $1.47^.  From  this 
showing  it  is  obvious  that  while  the  public  has  every  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  stockholders  for  their  generous  endowment  of  the 
institution,  the  stockholders  in  turn  have  cause  to  be  pleased  with 
the  liberality  with  which  their  institution  was  supported  by  the 
public.  Their  relation  toward  the  opera  is  analogous  to  that  of  the 
governments  of  Europe  toward  their  musical  and  dramatic  institu- 
tions, and  with  the  cost  divided  up  as  it  is,  and  the  profound 
interest  of  the  public  in  the  opera,  the  burden  falls  but  lightly  on 
their  shoulders.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  portion  of 
the  cost  is  not  directly  chargeable  against  the  performances,  but  is 
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in  the  nature  of  fixed  charges  against  the  building.  If  these  fixed 
charges,  and  the  cost  of  new  properties  and  repairs,  be  deducted 
from  the  amount  paid  in  on  assessment  it  will  be  found  that  the 
actual  cost  of  the  operatic  representations  per  box  was  $800,  or 
about  $13.00  per  box  for  each  performance.  Finally,  it  may 
interest  the  curious  to  know  that  to  bring  forward  these  61  repre- 
sentations 374  rehearsals  were  necessary,  distributed  as  follows  : 
chorus,  87;  ballet,  85;  principals,  94;  orchestra,  24;  stage,  51; 
general,  14;  supernumeraries,  19.  Further,  that  in  the  course  of  the 
season  695  new  costumes  were  made,  including  those  for  Wagner's 
"  Gotterdiimmerung "  and  "Siegfried,"  the  latter  in  addition  being 
completely  staged.  To  some  of  the  artistic  teachings  of  the  season 
I  will  recur  later  on.  The  affairs  of  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House 
Company  (limited)  were  administered  by  James  A.  Roosevelt, 
president,  George  Henry  Warren,  vice-president,  Luther  Kountze, 
treasurer,  Edmund  C.  Stanton,  secretary  and  director,  and  the 
following  other  members  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  namely : 
George  Griswold  Haven,  William  K.  Vanderbilt,  William  H. 
Tillinghast,  Adrian  Iselin,  Robert  Goelet,  Joseph  W.  Drexel, 
Edward  Cooper,  Henry  G.  Marquand,  George  N.  Curtis,  and  Levi 
P.  Morton.  The  heads  of  the  various  departments  were  these : 
conductor,  Anton  Seidl ;  assistant  director,  Walter  J.  Damrosch  ; 
stage  manager,  Herr  Van  Hell ;  inspector,  Theodore  Habelmann ; 
chorus  master  and  organist,  Frank  Damrosch ;  costumer,  Carl 
Schaffell ;  principal  violin,  Carlos  Hasselbrink ;  ballet  master,  Herr 
Ambroggio;  cashier  and  auditor,  H.  M.  McLaren;  treasurer,  G. 
R.  Chipman ;  scenic  artist,  Henry  E.  Hoyt ;  master  machinist, 
Arthur  D.  Peck ;  gas  engineer,  James  Stuart,  Jr.  ;  chief  engineer, 
A.  S.  McKay;  property  master  and  armorer,  A.  J.  Bradwell; 
wardrobe  mistress,  Elise  Seiger ;  orchestra  manager,  Mr.  Kayser ; 
librarian,  F.  Russell;  perruquier,  Charles  Meyer;  superintendent, 
A.  A.  Arment. 

//.      Opera  in  English. 

I  have  included  three  seasons  of  the  National  Opera  Company 
in  the  record,  two  in  Brooklyn  and  one  in  New  York.  In  Brooklyn 
the  first  season  filled  the  week  during  which  the  German  Opera  was 
idle,  December  27th  to  January  ist;  the  second  comprised  as  many 
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Thursday  evening  performances  during  the  five  weeks  of  the  New 
York  Season,  from  February  28th  to  April  2d.  The  performances 
in  Brooklyn  numbered  twelve,  one  being  a  matinee.  In  New  York 
the  season  consisted  of  fifteen  subscription  nights,  five  matinees 
and  two  performances  in  aid  of  charities.  Except  in  the  number 
of  performances  the  lists  were  identical.  The  facts  about  the  New 
York  season  can  thus  be  brought  together : 


COMPOSER. 


Wagner  .  . 
Meyerbeer  . 
Gounod  .  . 
Verdi  .  .  . 
Delibes 
Masse  .  .  . 
Rubinstein  . 
Masse  .  . 
Flotow  .  .    . 


TITLE    OF    OPERA. 


Flying  Dutchman 

Huguenots  .  .... 

Faust ...  

Aida 

Lakme  .    .  .... 

Marriage  of  Jeannette,  and  ballet 

Nero 

Galatea,  and  ballet 

Martha  ... 


DATE  FIRST 
PRODUCTION, 


TIMES 
GIVEN. 


February     28 
March  2 


March 
March 
March 
March 

March 
March 
March 


4 

5 

7 

II 

14 

23 
26 


The  ballets  given  were  "Sylvia"  and  "  Coppelia"  by  Delibes 
and  a  set  of  national  dances  arranged  to  music  selected  from 
Rubinstein's  pianoforte  duets,  entitled  ' '  Bal  Costume  "  as  orches- 
trated by  Erdmannsdorfer.  Concerning  the  financial  outcome  of 
the  season  I  am  not  in  a  position  to  speak.  Aside  from  the  signifi- 
cance which  attaches  to  operatic  representations  in  the  vernacular, 
to  which  I  hope  to  pay  proper  attention  later  in  this  retrospect, 
and  the  success  which  attended  a  spectacularly  brilliant  and 
musically  respectable  production  of  the  first  of  Rubinstein's  operas 
that  has  crossed  the  ocean,  there  was  nothing  in  the  season  calling 
for  discussion.  The  National  Opera  Company  was  the  American 
Opera  Company  of  the  preceding  year  under  a  new  name.  Its 
business  manager  was  Charles  E.  Locke,  its  musical  director, 
Theodore  Thomas — Gustav  Hinrichs  and  Arthur  Mees  being  assist- 
ant conductors. 

///.      Italian   Opera. 

The  season  of  1 886-1 887  began  and  ended  with  representations 
of  Italian  opera.     The  first  set  of  representations  ended  in  disaster 
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for  all  concerned  in  it;  the  second  achieved  the  most  remarkable 
results  in  a  financial  way  which  the  history  of  music  in  New  York 
has  to  disclose.  Yet  with  the  exception  of  the  prima  donnas  the 
companies  were  about  on  a  level,  the  advantage,  if  there  was  any, 
being  with  the  organization  which  suffered  shipwreck.  Mr.  Henry 
E.  Abbey  was  the  manager  of  the  successful  season,  and  the  words 
which  he  conjured  with  were  "  Patti's  Farewell." 

On  October  i8th  Signor  Angelo,  for  many  years  in  the  employ 
of  J.  H.  Mapleson  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  brought  forward  a 
troupe,  largely  reconstructed  from  the  operatic  wrecks  that  are 
always  to  be  found  floating  about  New  York,  for  a  five  weeks' 
season  at  the  Academy  of  Music.  The  chief  purpose  of  the 
organization  seems  to  have  been  to  enable  Mme.  Giulia  Valda, 
an  American  singer  formerly  known  as  Miss  Wheelock,  to  appear 
in  opera  in  her  native  country.  A  controversy  arose  out  of  the 
failure  of  the  season  which  disclosed  that  Mme.  Valda  had  con- 
tributed money  to  aid  in  the  organization  as  she  was  reported 
previously  to  have  done  in  London  and  Paris.  Signor  Angelo  had 
secured  the  services  of  Signori  Logheder  and  Bimboni  as  con- 
ductors, and  with  many  protestations  of  an  intention  to  give  good 
"all  round"  opera  and  to  steer  clear  of  the  worn-out  Italian 
repertory,  the  season  began  on  the  date  heretofore  mentioned. 
Before  two  weeks  were  over  the  rumblings  of  discontent  were 
heard  from  unpaid  singers  and  musicians  and  on  November  3d 
the  doors  of  the  Academy  of  Music  were  not  opened  for  the 
announced  representation  of  Halevy's  "Jewess."  A  few  spasmodic 
efforts  to  galvanize  the  corpse  into  new  life  were  made,  but  in  vain. 
The  enterprise  was  hopelessly  dead  after  nine  performances  devoted 
with  a  single  exception  to  operas  that  had  not  been  heard  in  New 
York  for  a  score  or  more  of  years.  The  list  comprised  Petrella's 
"lone"  and  Verdi's  "  Luisa  Miller,""!  Lombardi',"  "Un  Ballo 
in  Maschera,"  and  "I  due  Foscari." 

The  Patti  opera  season  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Abbey 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  in  April,  was  hurriedly  impro- 
vised as  a  supplement  to  the  farewell  concerts  which  took  place 
in  the  Academy  of  Music  in  November.  The  representations  were 
six  in  number,  and  were  devoted  to  "La  Traviata,*'  "  Semiramide," 
"  Faust,"  "  Carmen,"  "  Lux:ia  .di  Lammermoor,"  and  "  Marta."    In 
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"  Carmen"  Madame  Patti  appeared  for  the  first  time  in  America  on 
April  1 8th.  The  season,  utterly  unworthy  of  note  except  for  the 
singing  of  Madame  Patti,  was  in  a  pecuniary  sense  phenomenally 
successful.  The  receipts  for  the  six  performances  were  in  the 
vicinity  of  $70,000.  It  was  obvious  that  the  public,  unmindful 
of  a  thousand  past  experiences,  were  crowding  to  the  performances 
in  the  belief  that  they  were  enjoying  the  last  opportunities  to  hear 
the  greatest  living  exponent  of  the  art  of  song.  After  the  season 
was  over  two  further  representations  were  announced  for  May  nth 
and  13th.  I  question  whether  even  the  most  serious-minded  of  the 
devotees  of  the  modern  lyric  drama  as  contra-distinguished  from 
Italian  opera,  pure  and  simple,  begrudged  Madame  Patti  her  mar- 
vellous triumph.  Even  though  they  had  not  left  off  contemplating 
the  ideals  presented  to  them  by  the  German  season  they  could  not 
withhold  a  sigh  when  they  were  forced  to  recognize  that  time  was 
beginning  its  ravages  on  the  wonderful  voice  and  miraculous  art 
that  had  entranced  the  world  for  a  quarter  of  a  century.  And  with 
those  to  whom  attendance  on  the  opera  is  merely  a  careless, 
sensuous  pleasure,  and  who  believed,  what  nearly  all  the  newspapers 
told  them,  that  the  pristine  charm  of  Patti's  singing  was  unimpaired, 
the  connoisseurs  listened  with  keen  delight  to  the  brightest  expo- 
nent of  the  old  art  whose  decadence  has  been  deplored  by  historian 
and  critic  for  a  century.  How  she  would  compare  with  the 
products  of  the  famous  schools  of  Rome  it  is,  of  course,  impossible 
to  say;  and  it  does  not  matter.  To  the  singers  of  to-day  she  bears 
the  relation  of  the  highest  exemplar  of  what  generous  gifts,  sound 
training,  correct  musical  feeling,  and  a  high  order  of  artistic  intelli- 
gence can  do.  This  is  not  to  say  that  in  her  representations  on  the 
opera  stage  every  ideal  of  the  character  she  essays  is  fulfilled. 
Like  every  other  artist,  she  has  a  field  in  which  her  greatest 
achievements  are  made,  and  this  field  is  not  grand  or  heroic. 
As  Catalani  said  of  Sontag,  her  genre  is  small,  but  in  it  she  is 
unique.  The  limitation  is  one  of  voice-quality  and  involuntary 
inclination.  There  is  a  grand  style,  which,  when  consorted  with 
a  grand  voice,  is  the  fit  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  heroic 
emotions.  It  is  such  a  style  which  enabled  the  singers  of  the  old 
school  to  awe,  as  we  are  told  Pasta  did,  even  while  singing  the 
old-fashioned  arias  in  which  modern  taste  is  inclined  to  recognize 
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very  few  of  the  elements  of  tragic  expression.  It  is  the  style  which 
belongs  to  the  real  serious  opera,  that  is,  the  form  which  preserves, 
in  subject  and  treatment,  the  classic  definition  of  tragedy.  In  this 
no  one  would  look  to  Madame  Patti  for  special  excellence.  But 
there  is  also  a  comedy  type  in  opera,  which,  before  the  name 
was  dishonored  by  the  king  of  the  Bouffes  Parisiens,  was  called 
opera  huffa.  In  this  lies  Madame  Patti' s  province,  and  it  embraces 
many  of  the  pieces  which  are  considered  tragic  simply  because  they 
have  a  mournful  outcome.  Unquestionably  her  powers  as  an 
actress  wane  the  nearer  the  characters  she  assumes  approach  the 
dividing  line  between  comedy  and  tragedy,  but  that  they  are  very 
considerable  she  has  fully  demonstrated  in  the  face  of  the  great 
embarrassments  which  music  places  upon  dramatic  action.  But 
this  is  not  the  place  to  estimate  Madame  Patti.  With  her  parting  is 
"sweet  sorrow,"  indeed,  and,  like  the  rest  of  the  public  I  would 
gladly  say  farewell  to  her  for  decades  yet  to  come. 

IV.      Concerts. 

To  discuss  the  quality  of  the  performances  offered  to  the  music 
patrons  of  New  York  during  the  season  is  outside  the  province  of 
this  book.  Only  in  a  few  isolated  cases,  and  then  because  of  their 
peculiarly  interesting  character,  have  I  deviated  from  the  rule  laid 
down  in  the  Preface.  The  record  of  the  season  in  the  concert- 
rooms,  would  be  incomplete,  however,  if  all  mention  were  omitted 
of  a  somewhat  new  phase  which  came  as  a  product  of  the  agitation 
stimulated  by  the  representations  of  German  opera  at  the  Metropol- 
itan Opera  House.  At  the  beginning  of  this  Retrospect  I  asserted 
that  the  influence  of  those  representations  dominated  the  concerts  of 
the  season  as  well  as  the  operatic  performances.  The  proof  of  this 
was  seen  in  the  extraordinary  enthusiasm  provoked  by  the  readings 
of  classical  works,  notably  Beethoven  symphonies,  under  the 
direction  of  Herr  Anton  Seidl,  at  the  three  concerts  which  he  gave 
in  Steinway  Hall,  and  the  public  and  private  discussion  called  out 
thereby.  Since  I  introduce  the  subject  here  and  venture  to  advance 
a  few  thoughts  on  it  more  in  explanation  than  in  argument,  I  should 
like  to  have  it  understood  at  the  outset  that  I  am  far  from  believing 
that  there  is  unalloyed  good  in  such  extravagantly  wide  departures 
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from  what  has  come  to  be  looked  upon  as  convention  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  classical  compositions  as  extremists  urge  or  defend.  Exag- 
geration is  as  reprehensible  and  as  dangerous  as  pedantic  conserv- 
atism. But  while  believing  this,  and  while  dissenting  most  emphat- 
ically from  many  features  of  Herr  Seidl's  readings,  I  am  yet  bound 
to  say  that  it  was  thoroughly  delightful  to  the  professional  observer 
to  see  the  musical  waters,  which  generally  flow  with  uneventful 
placidity  through  our  concert  rooms,  so  thoroughly  stirred  up  as  they 
were  by  Herr  Seidl's  baton,  to  attend  concerts  which  were  interesting 
not  because  of  novelty  in  the  music,  but  because  of  freshness  and 
vigor  in  the  performance.  New  York  has  boasted  for  years,  and 
with  right,  of  being  one  with  the  best  cities  of  the  Old  World  in 
respect  of  the  excellence  of  its  orchestral  music.  But  during  these 
same  years,  in  the  organizations  which  have  stood  for  the  best  in  this 
direction,  there  has  been  observable  a  tendency  toward  polish  alone 
which  was  working  more  and  more  harm  to  what  must  ever  be  a 
loftier  quality  in  the  interpretation  of  the  higher  forms  of  music. 
The  music  of  the  great  German  composers,  whether  epic  or  dramatic 
in  spirit,  aims  at  something  beyond  the  merely  pleasurable,  and 
justice  is  not  done  when  it  is  performed  simply  with  nice  balance  of 
the  parts,  with  tonal  quality  carefully  adjusted  to  the  requirements  of 
a  cultured  and  discriminating  sense,  and  well-chosen  tempi.  People 
who  feel  do  not  think  that  the  highest  type  of  beauty  is  that  in 
which  the  emotional  element  is  always  held  in  restraint  lest  it  offend 
aesthetic  judgment.  And  so  while  our  public  have  often  had 
occasion  to  praise  the  precision,  tone,  and  delicacy  of  symphonic 
performances,  they  have  not  always  been  able  to  say  that  the  heart 
of  the  composition  was  laid  bare,  and  the  pulsations  in  the  emotional 
arteries  of  the  listeners  made  synchronous  with  its  throbs. 

In  an  exceedingly  interesting  statement  published  in  The  New 
York  Tribune  of  February  27,  1887,  Herr  Seidl  spoke  at  some 
length  concerning  the  characteristic  features  of  Wagner's  conducting 
and  the  virility  with  which  he  infused  the  music  of  Beethoven  in 
particular.     In  commentmg  on  these  features  Herr  Seidl  said : 

I  am  convinced  that  Beethoven  never  made  any  metronome  music,  and 
that  consequently  his  symphonies  are  not  to  be  played  according  to  the 
metronome.  We  have  too  many  proofs  of  his  manner  of  conducting  not  to 
have  firm  ground   for  believing  that,  although  Beethoven   put   many  more 
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marks  of  expression  in  his  music  than  Mozart,  for  instance,  he  nevertheless 
left  the  greater  part  of  the  question  of  interpretation  with  the  conductor. 
Naturally  to  play  in  tempo  is  the  simplest  way  to  get  along  with  Beethoven, 
but  a  conductor  who  has  grown  up  under  the  musico-educational  influences  of 
to-day  would  be  ashamed  to  stand  before  an  intelligent  orchestra  as  a 
wooden  time-beater. 

From  this  statement  even  the  Nestor  of  German  musical  peda- 
gogues would  scarcely  dissent;  but  it  does  not  contain  all  of  the 
question  at  issue.  The  metronome  marks  of  composers  have  never 
become  unquestioned  law  and  no  one  would  nowadays  attempt  to 
convict  a  conductor  of  ignorance  because  he  disregarded  them. 
But  they  have  their  rights  and  purposes,  which,  in  one  view  of  the 
matter,  can  be  described  as  analogous  to  the  rights  and  purposes  of 
the  descriptive  title;  they  furnish  an  insight  into  the  mind  of  the 
composer,  and  it  is  their  mission  to  prevent  the  interpreter  from 
following  his  own  fancy  into  devious  paths.  Beethoven  believed  in 
the  efficacy  of  the  metronome,  though  not  as  a  crutch  for  the  unim- 
aginative or  as  a  fetter  for  the  imaginative.  So  at  least  do  I  inter- 
pret his  remark  to  Schindler :  ' '  Gar  kein  Metronom !  Wer  richtiges 
Gefiihl  hat,  braucht  ihn  nicht,  und  wer  das  nicht  hat,  dem  niitzt  er 
nicht,  der  lauft  doch  mit  dem  ganzen  Orchester  davon."  But 
readers  of  his  letters  know  that  he  attributed  the  success  of  his 
D-minor  symphony  on  its  first  performance  in  Berlin,  to  the  metro- 
nomic indications  which  he  had  provided,  and  that  he  gave  final  and 
convincing  proof  of  his  good  opinion  of  Malzel's  instrument  by 
sending  marks  for  the  Choral  Symphony  to  London  only  eight  days 
before  his  death.  Mr.  Seidl's  readings  were  in  respect  of  what  one 
might  call  the  fundamental  tempi  chosen,  not  so  revolutionary  as  to 
justify  all  the  discussion  they  caused.  The  public  were  familiar 
with  Mr.  Thomas's  reading  for  years  and  the  following  table  will 
serve  to  indicate  that  he  is  as  widely  divergent  from  Beethoven's 
marks  as  Herr  Seidl.  The  figures  apply  to  Beethoven's  A  major 
symphony  and  were  noted  from  Breitkopf  and  Hartel's  score,  and 
performances  of  the  work  at  Herr  Seidl's  first  concert  and  the  sixth 
concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Society : 

Beethoven.        Seidl.  Thomas. 

Poco  sostenuto,  quarter  notes         ....       69  60  60 

Vivace,  quarter  notes 104  1 10  104 

Allegretto,  quarter  notes    ..    1    ...       76  64  60 
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128 

100 

60 

60 

92 

82 
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Beethoven. 

Presto,  dotted  half  notes 132 

Assai  meno  presto,  dotted  half  notes  .    .       84 
Allegro  con  brio,  half  notes 72 

The  marked  difference  between  the  readings  came  from  the  free- 
dom which  Herr  Seidl  allowed  himself  in  changing  the  tempo  in  the 
progress  of  .a  movement,  in  nuances,  in  color  effect,  and  in  feeling. 
Whatever  connoisseurs  thought  of  the  effect  of  some  of  these 
changes  the  fact  remained  that  the  pubhc  were  so  profoundly  moved 
that  the  circumstance,  because  of  its  intrinsic  significance  and  its 
effect,  belongs  in  a  record  of  the  season.  The  orchestral  concerts 
of  importance  given  during  the  season  numbered  forty-three;  and 
all  met  with  a  satisfactory  degree  of  success.  The  Philharmonic 
Society,  which  divides  its  earnings  for  the  six  concerts  and  six 
public  rehearsals  given,  among  its  members  pro  7'ata,  paid  $225  to 
each  member.  The  fact  that  Mr.  Thomas,  conductor  of  the 
Society,  and  the  members  of  his  band  were  steadily  employed  by 
the  National  Opera  Company,  brought  it  to  pass  that  a  much 
larger  number  of  substitutes  than  usual  played  in  some  of  the  con- 
certs, and  that  the  preparatory  rehearsals  were  neither  so  numerous 
nor  so  thorough  as  in  former  years.  The  concerts,  for  these  very 
sufficient  reasons,  fell  somewhat  below  the  established  standard  of 
Philharmonic  excellence. 

The  Oratorio  Society,  with  three  concerts  instead  of  four,  as  in 
former  years,  added  money  to  its  surplus  fund.  I  regret  not  to  be 
able  to  record  an  advance  in  the  encouragement  extended  by 
Metropolitan  conductors  and  managers  to  American  composers. 
Our  country  has  among  her  sons  many  musicians  of  excellent  merit 
whose  ambition  is  dying  because  of  the  absence  of  all  stimulant  to 
original  creation.  Whenever  a  plea  is  made  in  their  behalf  the 
concert-giver  is  quick  with  the  reply  that  the  public  demand  the 
classics  or  the  new  works  of  a  small  number  of  European  com- 
posers. The  defence  is  a  specious  one.  A  great  portion  of  the 
patronage  extended  to  musical  entertainments  is  influenced  by 
fashion;  another  portion  comes  from  lovers  of  music,  whose  affec- 
tion and  knowledge  are  so  genuine  and  deep  that  they  would  be 
glad  to  hear  the  works  of  American  composers.  Neither  of  these 
classes  would  withdraw  its  support  from  a  manager  if  he  were  to 
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announce  a  determination  to  advance  native  art.  As  for  the  rest  of 
the  concert-going  pubHc,  it  is  composed  of  careless  seekers  after 
diversion,  who  are  seldom  disposed  to  quarrel  with  a  programme 
provided  it  contains  a  considerable  proj^ortion  of  dance  rhythms. 
Why  then  should  we  not  hear  the  compositions  of  serious  scope 
produced  by  American  composers,  as  well  as  the  ballads,  church 
services,  and  ephemeral  pieces  for  the  pianoforte? 

V.     A^ovelties. 

In  presenting  the  following  lists  of  works  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  season  an  explanation  is  imperative.  Many  times  the 
number  of  compositions  here  named  which  were  new  to  the 
audiences  that  heard  them,  were  on  the  season's  programmes.  It 
was  manifestly  impossible  to  mention  all  such,  and  so  I  have  drawn 
the  line  at  orchestral  works  and  works  in  which  orchestra  and  solo 
instrument  or  voices  cooperate.  In  the  case  of  choral  ballads, 
cantatas,  and  the  like  I  have  also  excluded  performances  in  which  a 
pianoforte  or  organ  was  made  to  take  the  place  of  an  orchestra. 

The  custom  of  thus  giving  works  of  this  character  is  common  to 
all  the  smaller  private  choirs  of  the  city  (and  country,  too,  for  that 
matter),  and  ought  to  be  deprecated.  There  are,  of  course,  many 
old-fashioned  works  in  which  the  translation  of  the  instrumental 
parts  does  not  vitally  affect  the  character  of  the  music,  but  since  the 
orchestra  has  placed  itself  on  a  plane  with  the  choir  as  a  vehicle  for 
the  expression  of  the  composer's  meaning,  it  is  a  manifest  injustice 
to  the  composer  to  omit  this  very  j^otent  portion  of  his  apparatus. 
It  would  be  much  more  commendable  were  the  societies  that  are  not 
able  to  bear  the  expense  of  an  orchestra  to  confine  their  efforts  to 
the  part-songs  and  glees  which  require  no  accompaniment,  with 
frequent  excursions  into  the  delightful  field  of  the  madrigal,  and  the 
dignified  and  noble  province  of  a  capella  church  music.  New  York 
has  no  choir  devoted  to  this  class  of  music.  It  ought  to  have  at 
least  one. 
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VI.      Concluding  Reflections. 

Something  remains  to  be  said  on  points  suggested  by  the  seasons 
of  opera  at  the  MetropoUtan  Opera  House  (concerning  which  a  wise 
and  courteous  management  has  enabled  me  to  present  so  many- 
instructive  facts)  and  the  Academy  of  Music.  Signor  Angelo's 
enterprise  collapsed  two  weeks  after  it  had  begun;  the  German 
institution  enjoyed  the  most  prosperous  season  ever  witnessed  in 
America.  Madame  Patti  received  a  vast  sum  of  money  from  the 
public  for  her  six  performances,  but  the  spirit  that  prompted  the 
public  was  largely  the  spirit  of  curiosity.  Patti  was  singing  her 
farewell.  I  do  not  see,  therefore,  though  I  am  not  of  those  who 
believe  that  Italian  opera  is  hopelessly  dead,  that  Madame  Patti's 
$70,000  is  a  factor  in  the  operatic  problem  whose  discussion  is 
occupying  the  world.  The  historian,  however,  who  chooses  to  see 
in  the  third  season  of  German  opera  at  the  Metropolitan  proof 
of  a  strong  leaning  toward  the  most  ultra  phase  of  Wagnerism  on 
the  part  of  the  New  York  public  will  find  evidence  in  the  follow- 
ing table  of  gross  earnings  by  the  various  composers  represented  in 
the  repertory  of  1 886-1 887  : 


COMPOSER. 


Beethoven. 
Wagner  . 
Auber  .  .    , 
Meyerbeer 
Goldmark 
Verdi  .    . 
Gounod  .    . 
Brull    .    . 


NO.  OF 
OPERAS. 

NO.  OF 
PERFORM- 
ANCES. 

I 

3 

6 

31 

I 

2 

I 

5 

2 

9 

I 

4 

I 

3 

I 

4 

TOTAL 
RECEIPTS. 


$    12,231  CO 

111,049  50 

7,065  50 

16,497  00 

27,612  00 

10,950  50 

7,637  CO 

9,708  00 


AVERAGE 
RECEIPTS. 


$4,077  00 
3,582  21 
3,532  75 
3,299  40 
3,066    00 

2,737  63 
2,546  00 
2,427  00 


The  occurrences  in  the  opera  houses  of  New  York  for  several 
years  past  have  pointed  unmistakably  to  what  will  be  the  eventual 
solution  of  the  operatic  problem  in  this  country.  The  catastrophes 
which  have  overtaken  old-fashioned  Italian  opera  in  the  houses  of 
London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg,  and  the  German  cities  have  had  their 
echoes  at  our  Academy  of  Music  and  Metropolitan  Opera  House. 
Signor  Angelo's  experiment  added  a  new  element  to  the  demonstra- 
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tion.  It  proved  that  a  threadbare  Hst  of  operas  was  not  the  fatal 
defect  of  ItaHan  enterprises.  On  the  contrary,  those  who  read  its 
lessons  aright  will  rather  believe  that  so  far  at  least  as  existing 
operas  are  concerned,  the  fittest  have  survived  on  the  stages  and 
in  the  barrel-organs  of  London  and  New  York,  and  that  the  Italian 
show  cannot  be  re-invigorated  by  drafts  on  the  half-forgotten 
operas  of  Verdi  and  the  contemporaries  of  his  youth.  Nothing 
could  have  shown  more  conclusively  how  far  the  taste  of  to-day  has 
been  carried  away  from  the  entertainments  which  charmed  our 
fathers,  than  the  fact  disclosed  to  all  by  the  quarrel  of  Madame 
Valda  and  Signor  Angelo,  that  to  keep  Italian  opera  on  the  stage  in 
any  shape  in  Paris,  London,  and  New  York,  the  principal  singers 
must  now  themselves  assume  the  whole  or  part  of  the  money  risk. 
This  is  a  symptom  of  dissolution  which  no  diagnosis  can  explain 
away. 

The  revolt  against  Italian  opera  occurred  here  as  naturally  as  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  A  little  more  naturally,  perhaps,  for 
one  result  of  American  life  has  been  to  make  the  people  careless  of 
the  claims  of  tradition.  They  are  accustomed  to  change.  It  might 
easily  have  been  predicted  long  ago  that  of  all  peoples  the  Americans 
would  be  among  the  first  to  weary  of  an  exotic  which  offered  such 
superficial  and  purely  sensuous  delights  as  ItaHan  opera.  The 
circumstances  that  made  the  revolt  emphatic  was  the  disastrous 
season  three  years  ago  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House.  Here 
was  a  new  house — built  as  a  willing  sacrifice  to  a  phase  of  fashion- 
able life,  the  necessity  of  a  box  at  the  Italian  opera — an  enterprising 
and  extravagantly  generous  manager,  a  troupe  of  artists  including 
Nilsson,  Sembrich,  Scalchi,  Fursch-Madi,  Campanini,  Stagno,  Del 
Puente,  and  Novara,  conducted  by  Vianesi.  All-  the  social  factors 
and  many  of  the  artistic,  which  might  have  been  looked  upon  as 
making  up  a  sum  that  would  stand  for  success  were  there.  Yet 
Mr.  Abbey  went  out  at  the  end  of  the  season  with  a  loss  which 
gives  him  a  front  rank  in  the  company  of  Italian  opera  martyrs, 
and  when  he  went  out  no  one  could  be  found  to  take  his  place.  ^ 
despair  the  directors  of  the  Opera  House  Company  accepted  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Leopold  Damrosch  and  introduced  German  opera, 
themselves  assuming  the  risk.     The  sequel  showed  that  they  had 
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struck  a  popular  chord.     Fashion  had  not  changed,  but  the  popular 
taste  had. 

But  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  the  opera  was  successful  at 
the  Metropolitan  because  it  was  given  in  German.  As  between  the 
two  languages,  both  foreign,  the  preference  from  a  musical  point  of 
view  should  be  given  to  Italian.  It  is  only  because  the  modern 
German  repertory  and  the  artistic  spirit  of  the  singers,  orchestral 
players,  and  conductors  of  Germany  are  in  harmony  with  the 
musical  and  dramatic  tastes  of  the  times.  Eventually  the  language 
of  opera  in  America  must  be  the  language  of  the  people  of 
America. 
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The  Piano-forte,  E.  Tauer,  7.5c. 

The  Jtuflinients  of  Music,  W.  H.  Cnm- 
niings,  40c. 

The  Organ,  Dr.  Stainer,  75c. 

The  Harmonium,  King  Hall,  7.5c. 

Singing,  A.  Randegger,  *1.50. 

Speech  in  Song,  A.  .T.  Ellis.  75c. 

Musical  Forms,  E.  Pauer,  75c. 

Harmony,  Dr.  Stainer,  75c. 

Countei'point,  Dr.  Bridge,  75c. 

Fugue,  James  Higgs,  75c. 

Scientific  Basis  of  Music,  Dr.  Stone,  40c. 

Double  Counterpoint,  Dr.  Bridge.  75c. 

Ciiurch    Choir   Training,    Kev.  Trout- 
beck,  40c. 

Plain  Song,  Rev'd  T.  Helmore,  75c. 

Instrumentation,  E.  Prout,  75c. 

The    Elements    of    the    Beautiful    in 
Music,  E.  Pauer,  40c. 
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17.  The  Violin,  Berthold  Tours,  75c. 

18.  Tonic  Sol-Fa,  J.  Curwin,  40c. 

1!).  Lancashire  Tonic  Sol-Fa,  James  Green- 
wood, 40c. 

20.    Composition,  Dr.  Stainer,  75c. 

'21.    Musical  Terms,  Stainer  &  Barrett,  40c. 

'12.    Th^-  Violoncello,  Jules  de  Swert,  75c. 

'Zi.-  Two-part  Exercises,  James  Greenwood, 
40c. 

24.  Double  Scales,  Franklin  Taylor,  40c. 

25.  Musical    Exi)re.ssion,    Mathis     Lussy, 

$1.25. 
2(i.    Seventy    Solfeggi    for    Class    Singing, 
Florence    A.    Marshall,  *1.50;    or  in 
three  parts,  each,  (iOc. 

27.  Organ  Accompaniment  of  the  Choral 

Service,  Dr.  Bridge,  7.5c. 

28.  The  Cornet,  Harry  Brett,  75c. 
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Musical  Literature  and  Theoretical  Works  on  Music- 


Albrecht.sbebger,  Collected  Writings  oil 
Thoroush-Bass,  Harmony  and  Compo- 
sition, for  Self-Instruction.  Translated 
by  Sabilla  Novello.  The  musical  ex- 
amples revised  by  V.  Novello.  Cloth. 
$4  00 

Vol.  I.  Thorough-Bass  and  Harmony, 
Vol.  II.  and  III.  Guide  to  Composition, 
each 1  50 

Bach,  Johann  Sebastian.  His  work  and 
influence  on  the  music  of  Cermanv, 
1685-1750.  By  Philipp  Spitta;  translated 
from  the  German  by  Clara  Bell  and  J. 
A.  Fuller-Maitland.  Three  volumes. 
12  00 

Bennett,  Joseph.  Letters  from  Bayreuth, 
descriptive  and  cx-itical  of  Wagner's 
Der  Ring  des  Nibelungen,  with  appen- 
dix      40 

Beri^ioz.  a  Treatise  on  Modern  Instru- 
mentation and  Orchestration.  Contain- 
ing an  exact  table  of  the  compass,  a 
slietch  of  the  mechanism,  and  study  of 
the  quality  of  tone  and  expressive  char- 
acter of  various  instruments,  together 
with  a  large  number  of  examples  in 
score  from  the  productions  of  the  great- 
est masters  and  from  some  unpublished 
works  of  the  author.  Second  Edition, 
Kevised  by  Joseph  Bennett.    Cloth....  4  00 

Capes,  J.  M.  An  Essay  on  the  Growth  of 
Musical  Scale  and  of  Modern  Harmony. 
Cloth 2  00 

Catel.  a  Treatise  on  Harmonv,  trans- 
lated by  Mary  Cowden-Clarke 1  00 

Cherttbini.  a  Treatise  on  Counterpoint 
and  Fugue,  translated  bv  Mary  Cowden- 
Clarke.    Cloth 2  50 


Crotch,  Dr. 
sition 


Elements  of  Musical  Compo- 
1  80 


Engel,  Carl.  The  Literature  of  National 
Music.    Cloth 2  00 

Musical  Myths  and  Facts.  Two  vol- 
umes, cloth,  each 2  40 

Researches  into  the  Early  History  of 

the  Violin   Family.   Cloth 3  00 

Hawkins,  Sir  John.  The  General  History 
of  the  Science  and  Practice  of  Music. 
Two  volumes,  cloth 8  40 

Supplementary  volume  of  Medallion 

Portraits  (from  the  original  plates), 
cloth 6  40 


Holmes,  Edward.  The  Life  of  Mozart,  in- 
cluding his  Correspondence.  A  new 
edition,  with  notes  bv  Ebenezer  Prout. 
Cloth 2  00 

Jahn,  Otto.  Life  of  Mozart,  translated 
from  the  German  by  Pauline  D.  Town- 
send.  Three  volumes,  cloth,  with  five 
portraits,  and  Preface  by  Sir  George 
Grove,  D.C.  L 10  00 

Mabx,  Dr.  General  Musical  Instruction. 
An  aid  to  Teachers  and  Learners  in 
every  branch  of  Musical  Knowledge. 
Cloth 2  50 

Mozart.  Succinct  Thorough-Bass  School. 
Translated  by  Sabilla  Novello.  Paper 
40 

Novello's  Primers  of  Musical  Biography,  in 
paper,  each,  40c.,  in  cloth,  each,  65c. 

Cherubini,  by  Bennett 
Chopin,  "       " 

Berlioz,  "       " 

Meyerbeer,    "       " 
Rossini,  "       " 
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Novello,  Vincent.  The  Life  and  Labors 
of  Vincent  Novello,  by  his  Daughter, 
Mary  Cowden-Clarke,  with  Portrait, 
from  a  painting  by  his  Son,  E.  P.  No- 
vello, engraved  by  W.  Humphrys. 
Cloth 1  50 

Pole,  Dr.  Wm.  The  Story  of  Mozart's  Re- 
quiem. Carefully  compiled  from  the 
best  and  most  authentic  sources 40 

Stainer,  Dr.  A  Theory  of  Harmony. 
With  Questions  and  Exercises  for  the 
use  of  Students.    Cloth 3  00 

WifiAN,  C.  A  Modulating  Dictionary. 
Consisting  of  552  Modulations  bj'  three 
Intermediate  Chords  from,  and  into  the 
twenty-four  Major  and  Minor  Keys, 
with  the  return  Modulations 1  60 

Stainer,  J.  The  Music  of  the  Bible,  with 
an  account  of  the  development  of  mod- 
ern musical  instruments  from  ancient 
types.    Cloth 1  00 

Stainer,  J.,  and  Barrett,  W.  A.  A  Dic- 
tionary of  Musical  Terms.  Second 
Edition.  460  pages,  large  octavo,  cloth 
: : 5  00 
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REVIEW 


OF     THE 


New  York  Musical  Season, 


1885-1886, 


CONTAINING  PROGRAMMES  OF  NOTEWORTHY  OCCURRENCES, 
WITH  NUMEROUS  CRITICISMS, 

BY 

H.    E.    KREHBIEL. 


PRESS    NOTICES. 

"  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  a  musical  critic  of  very  high  rank,  not  only  among 
American  writers  on  music,  but  as  compared  with  critics  of  European 
celebrity.  The  introduction  prepares  us  for  a  pleasure  of  no  ordinary 
kind  ;  it  is  written,  not  in  American,  but  in  English  of  almost  unim- 
peachable purity  .  .  .  and  with  a  degree  of  literary  style  for  which 
we  were  scarcely  prepared.  If  all  English  critics  would  get  this  book 
and  attempt  to  imitate  the  writer's  fearless  honesty,  impartiality,  and, 
more  than  all,  his  power  of  forming  an  opinion,  English  musical  criticism 
would  be  a  different  thing  from  what  it  is  at  present." — London  Musical 
World. 

"  Mr.  Krehbiel  is  the  musical  critic  of  the  New  York  Tribune,  and  his 
book  consists  almost  entirely  of  cuttings  from  his  contributions  to  that 
journal  from  August,  1885,  to  April  of  the  present  year.  His  writing  is 
distinguished  throughout  by  rare  acumen,  and,  though  his  sympathies 
may  lie  in  a  modern  direction,  he  speaks  with  enthusiasm  of  older  master- 
pieces, and  his  criticism  of  Wagner's  works,  though  properly  apprecia- 
tive, is  no  less  just  and  discriminating." —  The  Athenceiim. 

"  It  is  no  part  of  our  purpose  to  discuss  Mr.  Krehbiel's  criticisms,  but 
we  may  say  that  their  author  appears  to  be  a  very  well-read  man,  who 
has  a  facile  command  of  his  knowledge  and  is  able  to  convey  it  in  pleas- 
ant fashion.  Indeed,  the  articles  extracted  from  the  New  York  Tribune 
cannot  be  read  without  much  profit.  Their  author  has  a  clear  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  is  very  far  from  a  blind  partisan."  —London- 
Musical  Times. 


"  The  season  under  review  was,  perhaps,  the  most  important  in  the 
musical  history  of  New  York,  and  Mr,  Krehbiel  is  the  person  most  com- 
petent to  discuss  it.  No  American  interested  in  music  can  afford  to  be 
without  this  admirable  and  impartial  record  of  a  noteworthy  season." 
—  The  Critic,  New  York. 

"There  is  to  be  observed  in  much  of  Mr.  Krehbiel's  work  something 
more  than  even  a  fine  musical  intelligence,  a  disciplined  taste  and  ade- 
quate literary  expression.  The  practiced  newspaper  man,  the  '  thoroughly 
competent '  man,  who  daily  preaches  art  to  his  public  in  New  York,  or 
London,  or  Paris,  or  Berlin,  may  have,  ought  to  have,  these  gifts,  good 
and  yet  his  work  will  not  appeal  to  us  like  that  of  a  particular  and  choice 
minority  which,  it  is  pleasant  to  think,  always  exists  in  the  republic  of 
letters.  In  turning  over  the  pages  of  Mr.  Krehbiel's  Review  we  con- 
fess his  patent  of  admittance  to  such  a  circle.  He  is  equipped  to  hold 
his  place  in  it.  .  .  .  His  Review  is  not  merely  musical  literature,  but 
literature." —  The  Independent . 

"  Mr.  Krehbiel  will  probably  remain  the  leading  historian  and  critic  of 
musical  evolution  in  the  United  States." — New  Orleans  Times- Democrat. 
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